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CHAPTER Iir. 

A grave face o!d Marjory’s, at the best of 
times—always a grave face ; but the time came 
when its gravity was deeper than ever, and 
when even its many lines and furrows were 
deeper too. Women are quicker than men in 
the instinct of seeing danger ahead, particu¬ 
larly when the danger is danger to one of them¬ 
selves ; and, in the case of her young nurs¬ 
ling, Marjory had been quicker to see the dan¬ 
gerous truth than her master had, dear as 
this one ewe lamb was to him in his lonely, 
laboring life. As the weeks followed one an¬ 
other, and the winter grew older, Prue’s fate 
had been weaving itself out. The unceremoni¬ 
ous evening visits, the chance meetings, the 
graceful idle speeches, could not be without a 
result, and their result was just the natural one. 
What had been easy at first, became easier as 
time passed on; for she had learned to love 
this man, through her very belief in him. The 
hours were scarcely long enough to dream her 
innocent day-dreams in, the undefined yet in¬ 
tense happiness filled her from morning till 
night ; the old, quiet life returned to her mind 
as something lost for evor, something over 
which a great change had come, something to 
which she could never go back. With Strath¬ 
spey it had been nothing more than drifting 
on, day by day. It had been a pleasanter win¬ 
ter than he had expected, or hia rector’s daugh¬ 
ter had made it so. Circumstances had thrown 
him in her way, and circumstances had given 
her a charm for him, and he was a man whom 
circumstance governed completely; so it was 
that the spirit of the hour ruled him, and no 
day passed without some new move being made 
in the old, graceful, indolent, careless game. 

But, whoever else was blind, Marjory was 
not. She had rcen this old, graceful game 
played before, and its ending had been one 
which filled her honest old Puritan heart with 
horror—not that she ever dreamed of such an 
ending to her nursling’s story; but “The 
bairn is but a bairn after a,” she said to her¬ 
self sadly, “and I canna stan* by and see her 
wranged,” 

It would have been a hard matter to speak to 
the “bairn” herself; nay, how could she? The 
sweet, serious face was so tenderly bright, 


in these days; the brown eyes were so full of 
a new belief and happiness. It seemed as 
though a new life had come to her. How could 
she cloud it with such a warning ? 

“Ioanna do it,” the faithful old creature 
said to herself, after many sad hours of pon¬ 
dering. “ I canna do it myael’, so I maun e’en 
speak to the rector.” 

So it was, that, watching her opportunity, 
she came into her master’s study one evening, 
when he was alone, and broached the subject 
to him, with much faltering and grief. 

“She’s no a bairn any langer, master,” she 
ended, smiling sorrowfully. “Canna ye see 
that this braw young laird has stepped in be- 
iween us ?” 

A strong,, sudden pang came upon her mas¬ 
ter, as he listened. He had never dreamed of 
this before, and here he had awakened from 
his fancied security, to find that his child wua 
his no longer. Child ! Nay, this faithful, ig¬ 
norant. woman, who had been quicker sighted 
than he, for all his lore,'had been right in say¬ 
ing that their bairn had become a woman. 

“ She is only seventeen,” he said, with a new 
recurrence of the sudden pain. “And yet— 
How blind I have been. Poor bairn 1 Poor 
little Prue 1” 

When Marjory went back to her kitchen, she 
heard her. master’s feet, in his room above, 
pacing slowly and heavily to and fro She 
heard them for two long hours, never resting 
for a moment, only treading backward and 
forward, in dull monotony. When his pretty 
young wife lay dead in her chamber, Marjory 
remembered that she had heard his glow feet 
through the whole of the dreary winter’s day, 
and remembered, too, how she had hushed the 
little brown-eyed baby closer to her breast, 
weeping silent, heavy tears over the sad echo. 

Perhaps, as he pondered over the grave 
truth to which he had newly awakened, a sor¬ 
rowful memory of his child’s dead young mo¬ 
ther stirred up his heart, and his old sorrow 
for tire lonely life his little helpmeet had led, 
grew stronger as he thought of the difference 
a mother’s care would have made. > 

When Prue returned, after her absence, it 
was almost dark, and, going upstairs, she 
opened the study-door, to find her father Bit- 
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ting in his chair, by the dull embers, resting 
his head upon his hand. Something in his 
face struck her sadly, and, with a little pang 
of affectionate self-reproach, she went and 
knelt beside him upon the hearth. But it was 
not so easy to talk now as it used.to be, and, 
besides, she felt half sad herself this evening. 
She scarcely knew why, sometimes such sad¬ 
ness came upon her—half tenderness, half 
pain; but the time had not come yet when she 
could ask herself its meaning. 

“ I have been to the ohurch, Papa,” she 
began to tell him. “It is getting along beau¬ 
tifully. It will be completed by Christmas, 
Lord Strathspey says.” 

“ Was Lord Strathspey with you this even¬ 
ing, Prue?” he asked, gently. 

She did not look up at him, and the rod 
blood mounted to her cheeks, aB she answered 
softly, playing with her gloves, 

“Yes, papa.” For his quiet voice held just 
the thoughtful sadness of his face. 

He laid his hand upon her pretty brown hair 
with a gentle touch—a touch as gentle as her 
dead mother’s could have been, and,.at last, ns : 
if unconsciously, he drew her head to its old 
childish resting-place upon his knee. 

“ He has been with you very often of late, 
has he not?” he questioned., “Prue,” with 
the same thoughtful sadness in his tone, “is 
this grand young laird coming between my 
bairn’s heart and mine?” 

“Oh, papa!” she faltered. “Oh, papal” 
and broke down into a gush of tender, innocent 
tears. 

There was a long silence then, and the poor 
child knelt with hidden face, tremulous, sor¬ 
rowful, happy. How could he speak, and tell 
her his sad fears? How could he crush her 
fresh young dreams, by telling her that the 
chances were against her, and that it might be 
that-a realization would never come; that there 
was scarcely a hope that a realization could 
come to a dream so romantic as hers. The 
warning had come too late. .Man, as he was, 
he saw that, and, in his great extremity, he 
could only stroke the bent, girlish head, with 
a stronger sense of pain. There was nothing 
more to be said. The wrong was done already, 
and, through his very tenderness for her trust¬ 
ing love, he could only hide his doubts, and 
hope for the best. 

He tried to talk cheerfully to her during the 
remainder of the evening; but it was only the 
shadow of cheerfulness ; and when he bade her 
good-night, he held her in bis arms for a mo¬ 
ment, with a tremor on his square mouth. 


which was strangely unlike his usual reticent 
self-control. 

“Don’t let u a forget to trust each other, 
Prue,” he said. “Don’t let this strange lover 
make us forget what we have been to each 
other all our two lives.” 

When Marjory came to bring his bed-room 
candle to him, iie had gone hack to his place at 
the fire, and was seated just as Prue had found 
him. 

She came to his side, holding the candle in 
her hand, and, with her usual quaint freedom 
and sympathy, spoke to him at once. 

“ Can it be helped, master ?” she asked. 

He raised his head with a faint smile—such 
; a mournful ghost of a smile. 

I “ No, Marjory,” he said. “ Our bairn is ours 
no longer. We were too late.” 

Tho winter ended as it had begun; the pur¬ 
ple heath began to bloom upon the bvacs, and 
Strathspey was still at Coombe-Ashley. The 
quiet life among the quiet people had actually 
begun to have a sort of negative attraction for 
him; and, perhaps, the quiet little figure, 
which sat in the great rectory-pew on Sun¬ 
days, held a sort of attraction for him too. 
The sweet young face, with its belief and trust¬ 
fulness, was not a face to tire a man soon, and, 
in sotjne Bort, it held him captive. Sometimes, 
in an it^le way, he had even amused himself by 
fancying how it would look at the stately old 
Coombe, and had pictured to himself the sweet, 
startled happiness, which would leap into the 
brown eyes, if he made his careless love-mak¬ 
ing a truth, and told her tlia$ it was so. Not 
that it had ever been anything more than an 
idle, whimsical day-dream, this fancy of his. 
It would have needed more moral courage than 
ever Lord Strathspey had possessed, to have 
faced out such a proceeding with tbe world— 
his world, which was a w’orld not easy to face, 
my reader, after committing a romantic ab¬ 
surdity. What would Lady Strathspey have 
said, if he had announced his intention of end¬ 
ing his career, by marrying his rector’s daugh¬ 
ter. Lady Strathspey alone would have been 
too much for him to cope with. Besides, how 
would the little creature look in London, 
among women who would envy her for her 
beauty, and snub her for her humility. Poor 
little, brown-eyed Prue, she was afraid of 
Lady Strathspey, who was more gracious to 
her than to any living being; and how would 
she be able to meet the sneers and patronage 
which she would have to encounter, as the 
inferior party, in a mtsaUianct in society* to 
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which she was only admitted on sufferance. 
Even his idle day-dream never ended without 
Buch additional thoughts os these ; and yet he 
could not quite make up his mind to flee the 
temptatiou. So the spring came, and he still 
lingered ; one day halt' inclined to bring his 
trilling to an end, the next half touched by an 
indolent regret that his fate had not been a 
different one, or that he hud not been more 
chary. Some taint twinges of conscience struck 
him now uud then, when a shadow of the pos¬ 
sible result passed through his mind. It could 
not last forever, and an end must come, in the 
natural course of events. I wonder if it is pos¬ 
sible, that but for the interposition of a cooler 
hand, this quiet story of mine might ever have 
ended as happily as other stories have done ; if 
it is possible (hat the tender, girlish face 
would ever have wrought upon him, so ns to 
arouse his stronger nature to its best. (Let us, 
aL least, give each other the comfort of believ¬ 
ing, that even in the weakest of us there is a 
“best.”) It might have proved so ; but it was 
not to be. The simple life was fated to hold its 
quiet tragedy, mid it worked itself out. 

“ I cannot let you talk nonsense to the 
little creature,” Lady Strathspey bad said at 
first; but when, in the course of time, she 
found that her warning had been disregarded, 
and that the wrong was done, her slight feel¬ 
ing of annoyance became something very much 
stronger. This would never do, she decided, 
in some matronly trepidation. Men had been 
led in*n more absurd things than even this 
might prove, she told herself, as the result of 
propinquity and country visits. This little 
daughter of the rector's was a sweet, lady-like 
young creature, and, if no one interfered, An¬ 
gus might carry his amusement too far, and do 
something absurd and romantic. She was too 
thoroughly a high-bred woman, and (let me 
add) too thorough a diplomatist, to let her anx¬ 
iety and annoyance reveal themselves to either 
of their objects ; on the contrary, she extended 
her really good-natured condescension to the 
Renfrews more cordially than ever. She talked 
to Prue about her pensioners as unceremoni¬ 
ously as her natural stateliness of manner 
would permit; she called at the rectory once 
or twice, and never failed to send sonte grace¬ 
ful message of remembrance, through the rec¬ 
tor, to his daughter; but, in the meantime, 
she did not forget that she had rather a diffi¬ 
cult and delicate matter to dispose of. 

Strathspey returned to the Coombe one even¬ 
ing, after a few hours absence, to find her lady¬ 
ship seated at her desk, writing a letter. He 


wub not in the most cheerful of humors, aud 
he scarcely remarked it at first; but, after a 
few moment’s silence, she raised her head. 

“I am writing to Gwendoline Foam ley, An¬ 
gus,” she said. “I believe I forgot to mention 
to you that I received a letter from her yester¬ 
day, id which she speaks of coining to Coombe- 
Ashley. Here it is—read it.” And Bbe handed 
him a double sheet of thick cream-colored 
paper, crossed and recroseed with delicate, 
flowing chirqgrnphy, perfumed faintly with 
wood-violots, and stamped with a pretty mono¬ 
gram. 

Strathspey opened it with a slightly height¬ 
ened color. He remembered the young lady 
well, as a superb, fair girl, with whom he had 
spent the pleasantest month of Ins life one sum¬ 
mer a few years before, when he had chanced 
to meet her party at a wonderful little, many- 
balconied hotel, on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
She was a beautiful young creature, the belle 
of her first season then, as she had been the 
belle of the two seasons since; and, in spite of 
his claim of a distant relationship, Strathspey 
had only been one of a dozen others who were 
ready to fall ut her dainty feet and worship. 
Still he could not help feeling a slight thrill, 
as the faint odor of wood-violets floated up to 
him, for be remembered she bad been very 
fond of wood-violets, and hud sentimentalized 
over them in a very pretty girlish way. 

It was a very charming letter; graceful, full 
of pretty phrases, and nice little turns of 
speech; lady-like, elegant—all that could be 
desired, and withal, tinged with a little spirit 
of delicate satire, which gave it a piquant 
sort of flavor 

“I am weary of amusing stupid people, and 
being stupidly amused, dear Lady Strathspey,” 
she wrote, “ and I believe that a visit to Coombe- 
Asbley would be a means of recruiting me for 
next season's exertionB. Even debutantes are 
allowed a few weeks rest from their difficult 
labor of charming and being charmed, and I 
am not a debutante, you know. Pray do be good 
enough to invite me to spend a month among 
the bracken with you.” 

“ I am writing to repent ray old invitation,” 
said her ladyship, carelessly, ns Strathspey re¬ 
turned the missive to her. “I shall be very 
much pleased te see her. She is a very charm- 
ing girl, I believe, though I only remember her 
as a child.” 

Nothing more was snid at the time. She 
finished her letter, and the next day "it was on 
its way to England ; bint regnrded, as a stroke 
of diplomacy, the double sheet of cream-col- 
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ored paper, with its Boft fragrance of wood- 
violets, had been a success, ^or a moment it 
had blotted out the innocent face and tender 
eyes, the winter evenings spent in the rectory 
parlor were forgotten, the rector’H daughter 
was a myth, aud Strathspey had gone back to 
the time when he sauntered oh the shores of 
Lake Geneva, talking the graceful nonsense to 
Gwendoline Fratuley, and carrying her dainty 
parasol. 

But Bt ill the impression was not strong 
enough to destroy the older fancy completely, 
and, in the course of a few days, he was at the 
rectory again. 

“Wo are going to have a visitor at the 
Coombe,” ho said to Prue, during the evening. 
“You must come and see her, Miss Prue. She 
is a belle and a beauty ; as great a belle as 
any of the heroines of the stories I tell you 
sometimes. I dare say she has even been pre¬ 
sented at court,” with a light laugh, “and 
broken as many hearts as there are buttons on 
that prltty dress of yours.” 

The brown eyes softened into tbo sober 
gravity, which was so quaintly natural to 
them. 

“ I think I should be afraid of her,” said 
Prue. staidly. “ I am not accustomed to grand 
people, and I am always afraid of them.” 

“ So am I,” said Strathspey, laughing again. 
“It is quite natural, Miss Prue.” 

It was a lovely evening. To this poor, ig¬ 
norant child it was the loveliest she had ever 
known ; certainly it was the last in which she 
experienced unalloyed happiness. She sat in 
a low basket-chair before the open window, 
the moonlight streaming in upon her white 
dress and fair fucc—a face so very fair and 
pure, contrasted in the mystic light with her 
great, soft eyes, that, watching her. Strathspey 
forgot himself, forgot the world, forgot even 
Gwendoline Fratnley, and spoke to her ns men 
will often apeak under the influence of a fair 
face and a sweet voice. 

She listened to him with a wild thrill of hap¬ 
piness, her great, innocent eyes lifted up to 
his, as lie leaned against the window, and 
looked down at her, more perfect and glorious, 
she thought, than he had ever seemed before. 
She looked forward to nothing—the future was 
nothing; it was quite enough to sit in the 
moonlight, and thrill at every word he uttered. 

There was a box of mignonette onJ the win¬ 
dow-sill, and, as he was going away, he bent 
and broke a spray from it. 

“ Do you know what it means?” he asked. 

He had just bidden her good-night then, and 


she was standing at his Bide, a quiet little 
ghost of a white-robed figuro, with a fair, be¬ 
lieving face. 

“No,” the aweet, serious voice answered 
him. 

“It means ‘My little darling,* ” he said, 
softly. “ Slay ; let me fasten it in that ribbon 
at your throat.” 

He bent to secure it, and she raised her face 
a little—the fair girl’s face, tender, innocent, 
truthful; and, as the moonshine fell upon its 
pure gravity, it thrilled him so that every¬ 
thing else was lost to him. He Rtooped a shade 
lower; the big, golden mustache brushed her 
lips—he had kis3ed her once, twice, thrice. 

“ Forgive me, little Puritan angel,” he whis¬ 
pered ; “ your sweet eyes were too much for me. 
Good night.” 

And in a minute more she was standing 
alone, watching his tall, slender form, 11 s he 
strode down the road, her heart beating in 
great slow throbs of tremulous happiness and 
pain. 

She carried her mignonette up stairs to the 
little, white bed-room, and laid it between the 
leaves of her Bible, as if it had been some sacred 
thing, and then she knelt down in the moon¬ 
light, and prayed a tender, girl-like prayer. 
There was no siugle doubt or fear in her pure 
trustfulness. 

His sudden, tender kisses could mean only 
one thing to this young creature, with her 
quiet life—lie loved her—he loved her! 

As to Strathspey, he went home with a slight 
sense of discomfort upon him. Possiblj’, he had 
made a fool of himself, he began to think, after 
a few minutes deliberation. The temptation 
had been a great one; but, perhaps, after all, 
it hud been rather an indiscreet thing to give 
way to it. He was not uu absolute villain, of 
course ; and the idea that he had prob ibly gone 
somewhat too far made him feel slightly un¬ 
comfortable. 

It was not an impression likely to last long, 
but still it was there for the time being. 

Once or twice during his acquaintance with 
his rector’s daughter, lie had actually found 
himself almost unwisely in earnest; and that he 
had been unwisely in earnest to-night, cool re¬ 
flection showed him. A vision of Lady Strath¬ 
spey rose in bis mind, and then (shall I ac¬ 
knowledge it?) came the remembrance of the 
cream-colored letter, with its odor of wood- 
violets. It was odi how, as this recollection 
became stronger, his thoughts veered and fal¬ 
tered. Perhaps a few minutes before he had 
been nearer the dangerous weakness of dqing 
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something absurd and romantic, as Lady 
Strathspey put it, than he had ever been be¬ 
fore ; but the memory of the odor of wood- 
vioiets brought him back to the world of reali¬ 
ties. This little creature, with her gentle, 
Puritan ways, was not the woman to be Lady 
Strathspey, fair and pure a3 she might be ; but 
Gwendoline Framley was another person. “ I 
aru afraid of grand people,” Prue had said. 
Gwendoline would have “cut” the Dowager 
Duchess of Buccleugh herself, if she had 
deemed it necessary, as calmly as she would 
have ignored Mrs. John Smith at a charity ball. 

Tiie windows of the Coombe were brightly 
lighted, he saw, on reaching the lodge-gates, 
and, on entering the house, he suddenly re- 
reinbered that his mother had told him that 
her guest would be likely to arrive at a late 
hour. It was quite possible that she had 
arrived a day or so earlier than was antici¬ 
pated. lie crossed the hall with a quick sense 
of expectation, and opened the door. 

Yes, she had come. She was standing near 
a table, turning over a portfolio of engravings, 
the light shiniug upon her fair hand and deli¬ 
cate profile, even the simple posture which she 
had fallen into showing the perfection of 
thorough-bred grace, from the turn of sloping 
shoulders to the sweep of her light dress. 

She had been beautiful as a girl of seven¬ 
teen, he remembered; but, at twenty, her 
beauty had more than fulfilled its promise. 
Her delicate face had more repose; every fea¬ 
ture was ns clear cut as a cameo; her blue- 
gray, velvet eyes, under their thick lashes, had 
that almost impossible translucent darkness 
which no other eyes ever have. 

She looked up as he approached, uncertain 
a moment, and then her face lighted as only a 
pretty, graceful girl’s can. 

“ I don’t think it would be easy for us to 
have forgotten each other,” she said, answer¬ 
ing his welcome, by giving him her slender 
hand. “That month on Lake Geneva would 
be hard to forget.” 

It was nothing more than a graceful, idle, 
girlish speech ; but the translucent eyes, and 
the patrician face made it worth the remem¬ 
bering. Gwendoline Framley belonged to this 
world of his, which he feared so much, and, I 
probably, the first sound of her clear, musical, 
thorough-bred voice, sealed the fate of the rec- ; 
tor’s daughter. j 

He did not call at the Renfrew’s again that j 
week. As Lady Strathspey had expected, j 
Gwendoline Framley filled his time, and, in < 
a certain graceful fashion, held him at her i 


side. Time did not hang bo heavily at the 
Coombe, after her arrival, he found. A morn¬ 
ing spent in the great parlor, with the win¬ 
dows thrown open, the breeze from the sea 
coming over the hills fresh with an added 
scent of heather, and the fair face bending 
over some pretty work, as he read aloud, was 
not so wearing after all. Gwendoline was pos¬ 
sessed of the wonderful gift of listening well— 
possibly it had been a part of her young lady¬ 
like training; but, however that was, she had 
certainly acquired the art to perfection. She 
never spoke at the wrong time, never made re¬ 
marks unadvisedly, always looked interested, 
never indifferent. Her interest was a grace¬ 
ful, well-trained, well-cultivated interest, and 
even when assumed, as in the course as her ex¬ 
perience had frequently been unavoidable, it 
had never betrayed itself. Siuce she had been 
“out” she had listened to men who had bored 
her, and men who bored themselves; but she 
had always listened well: and now that she 
had encountered a man who was in no danger 
of proving tedious, she was naturally very 
charming. Strathspey found her so in more 
ways than one. Even the perfect, elaborate 
toilets, which appeared so adaptedly at all 
times, with their flower-like freshness, were 
; an additional charm to him. Prue had pleased 
: and amused him; Gwendoline ruled him with 
her conscious, inborn .self-possession; and 
when such a man is so ruled, by such a 
woman, his fate is scaled for him. There was 
no fear of the world’s opinion in this case. 
Gwendoline Framley had held her place from 
her childhood among the very people whom h# 
feared. She had been the most popular bell® 
of her season, and the men who would hnv® 
snarled at the romance of a marriage with his 
rector’s daughter, would envy him, almost 
savagely, if he won her for his wife. He was 
less a hero than anything else, I believe I hav« 
said already ; and so, letting all these things 
drift before him idly, he forgot his uncom¬ 
fortable sense of having done a wrong, and re¬ 
mained at the Coombe, playing the pleasant 
role of cavalier to his mother’s guest, while 
Prue waited patiently for his coming, and her 
patient waiting was in vain. 

She had heard of the arrival of the ex¬ 
pected guest, and made it his excuse. Lady 
Strathspey would wish him to remain with 
them, she told herself, and it was but right 
that he should remain ; but still she could not 
restrain a soft, little sigh, at the remembrance 
of the quietly happy days, when there had 
been no one to come between them. 
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She was half afraid, when Sunday morning 
arrived, at fhe prospect of meeting this beau¬ 
tiful new comer, and she dressed herself with 
no small amount of trepidation. The Strath¬ 
spey pew was not filled when she entered the 
church ; but it was not long before the party 
from the Coorabe made their appearance, and 
the quiet little figure in the square pew near 
the pulpit was the first object which met Gwen¬ 
doline Framley’a glance. Prue looked up, and 
saw her as she followed Lady Strathspey up 
the aisle, and her first glance at the fair, re¬ 
poseful face, and translucent eyes, struck her 
with a sudden, strange pang, so unlike her usual 
quiet, that she was almost frightened at it. 

The sweet voice was not so clearly ready 
with the responses this morning, and the sweet 
face was not so bright. A faint presageful 
Bhadow had fallen upon if. She looked across 
the church at the beautiful figure, in its rich, 
elaborate dress, and her heart fell—the gulf 
which lay between their two girlish loves was 
so wide a one. 

Sh£ passed out of the little stone porch, just 
as Strathspey handed his mother’s guest into 
their carriage, and perhaps her first doubt 
came upon her at that moment. There was 
something of scarcely to be defined admiration 
in his eyes, as the girl smiled her grateful 
thanks—a something Prue had never seen be¬ 
fore, and the faint preBageful shadow grew 
deeper, and fell upon her sadly as she turned 
away. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The quiet young figure of the rector’s daugh¬ 
ter stood at the rectory parlor-window, with 
folded hands, the quiet, young face looking 
out steadily at the hills, fast growing dusky 
purple in the deepening twilight. 

It was not the face which had smiled up at 
Lord Strathspey, on the Brae, a few months 
before. There was a slight palor upon it, the 
sweet, serious mouth had a listless droop, the 
brown eyes were strained and sad, the fresh, 
untried-look was gone. 

It was only two months since Strathspey 
had left her standing in the moonlight, with 
his kisses on her lips, and yet, in these two 
short months, the curtain had swung slowly 
upward, and the old, helpless, worn-out tra¬ 
gedy, which has been played so often, and so 
cruelly, was beginning to act itBelf out once 
wore. 

There was nothing novel or dramatic in her 
dawning sorrow. It was only a helpless, vague 
one—only the skeleton of a plot, without any 


stage accompaniments to make it startling. It 
had made no change in her life as yet; there 
were the same things to be done, and she did 
them asconscientiously as ever; the same quiet, 
domestic duties to be performed, and not one 
of them were neglected; but her contentment 
in their management was gone. She went 
about the house with the same gentle attention 
to tho every-day wants, but oftentimes Mar¬ 
jory looked up from her work to sec her stand¬ 
ing silent and dreamy, faint- little lines show¬ 
ing themselves on her white forehead, and her 
brown eyes fixed far away. 

“I don’t think I am very well, Marjory,” 
she had said once or twice; but she hail never 
acknowledged, even to herself, that there was 
any cause for the change which had come over 
her. 

She had waited, with trustful patience, at 
first, not understanding its being possible, that 
what had seemed the realization of her hap¬ 
piness could be a mockery. She could not be¬ 
lieve it in her ignorance, and no shadow of the 
truth crossed her mind! She had seen Strath¬ 
spey once or twice since Gwendoline Fratnley 
lmd come to the Coombe; but their short meet¬ 
ings had only left her bewildered, stricken, 
and wondering. He had called at the rectory, 
if the truth must be told, in the hopes of stifl¬ 
ing an occasional twinge of conscience ; but, 
not fiuding the visits satisfactory, they became 
fewer and farther between, and, in the end, 
dropped almost entirely. “It must come to 
an end sometime,” he told himself, with a 
slight recurrence of the sense of discomfort, 
“ and why not now, when there was a not too 
palpable apology.” Every day, with the help 
of his new enchantment, led him farther away 
from the memory of the kisses he had stolen 
from the pure, girlish lips, in the moonlight; 
and with such a man, the fading of tlie strong¬ 
est impression life can leave! is only a question 
of time. Perhaps she had thought as lightly 
of them as he had, he tried to persuade him¬ 
self, and,. with constant repetition, the argu¬ 
ment became sufficiently plausible to be almost 
believed. “Almost,” I sa^, not quite. So 
w'eeks passed, and Prue'‘saw nothing of him, 
unless with his mother and Gwendoline Fram- 
ley at church, or driving through the village, 
nnd day by day found her awakening to a new 
dread. She had never dreamed until now that 
it was very possible that the kisses and tender 
words had held no meaning, but that the time 
had passed slowly with. .him, and that her ig¬ 
norance and trust had helped it onward. She 
had made every excuse for his absence which 
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fnii'i cottltl suggest; she had even tried to be¬ 
lieve in lhe old palliation, that it was right 
that his mother’s guest should occupy his time 
and attention; but now a new feeling was 
dawning upon her, which ns yet she was un¬ 
able to grasp in all its magnitude. 

She was pondering over it, ns she waited for 
her father, this evening He had gone to the 
Coombe, a few hours before, at Lady Strath¬ 
spey’s request, on a matter of business, and 
now Prue was waiting for his return, with an ex¬ 
pectation which was almost pnin. She scarcely 
knew why she expected him so eagerly. Ho 
knew nothing of her trouble, she fancied, and 
could tell her nothing; but the fact that he 
had, perhaps, heard the careless, indolent voice, 
nnd seen the careless face, was enough to thrill 
her from head to foot. 

She waited so eagerly, nnd with bo much of 
vngne anticipation, that when at last the door 
opened, and her father entered, the face she 
turned toward him was almost feverish in its 
expectant anxiety. 

“I thought you were never coming,” she 
said, with a little flutter in her voice. ** Tea 
has been waiting for an hour, papa.” 

She was at his side in a moment, ready with 
the slippers and dressing-gown, with which 
she never failed. Sho helpod him to put them 
on, as usual, and drew his easy-chair to the 
fire ; but her hand trembled a little as she as¬ 
sisted him to remove his coat, and there was 
a hot spot of color on her cheek, as she took 
her place behind the tea-service. 

There was never any alteration in her affec¬ 
tionate manner toward him, and she never for¬ 
got one thing which might add to his comfort; 
it would not have been like her to let her 
trouble reveal itself; but still, in these days 
there was a faint, sad feeling of restraint be¬ 
tween them. Perhaps it had arisen from their 
mutual desire to ignore the truth, or, perhaps 
from their mutual pain ; but it was there never¬ 
theless, and, in spite of their endeavors to con¬ 
ceal it, ruled them. The innocent obildhood 
was a thing of the past, at least, and each felt 
it to be so. 

The deep lines on the rector’s face were 
deeper this evening than they had .ever been, 
and his grave, resolute mouth had a sadder 
gravity. Lady Strathspey was a thorough dip¬ 
lomatist, woman os she was, and had known 
very well what sho was saying, when eho made 
her visitor partly her confidant on the subject 
which was nearest to her hoart. 

“ Coombe-Ashley will scarcely be neglected 
again, I fancy,”*she had carelessly said. “If 


Angus is married, as soon ns I hope he will be, 
I have no doubt he will make it his home, and 
then, of course, ho will feel liis responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

Her confidence had merely appeared acci¬ 
dental; but it bad been sufficiently well ar¬ 
ranged, and hod at least conveyed the infor¬ 
mation sho intended it should, namely, that 
her desires were likely to be consummated. 

The rector thought over it, as he drank his 
ten, and glanced at the slight figure before 
him. He knew enough of the world to under¬ 
stand what her ladyship’s speech had meant, 
and he was thinking of what it might mean 
to hia daughter. 

Prue sat at the head of the table, with tho 
spot of color burning on either cheek, and an 
eager shadow in her eyes. She could not ask 
him anything. What could she oak? So she 
waited, with a feverish pain, to henr if ho 
would speak of what he had seen. But when 
the meal had ended, and he had snid nothing, 
her restlessness grew too much for her. 

She went out to Marjory in the kitchen, and 
gave her orders for the night, nnd then lin¬ 
gered for a few minutes, half fearing to return 
to the room. She did not. know, poor child, 
that he feared to see her come. 

She went back to the parlor at last, nnd 
found her father sitting there in silence, and 
almost darkness. He had taken Ins summer 
seat in the deep old mullioned window, nnd 
was watching in the shadowy darkness for the 
rising of the moon. . She went nnd stood near 
him, looking out for a few moments in silence, 
’•at at lost sho spok§ to him. 

“Did you see Miss Framlcy, Papa?” she 
asked. She did not look at him ns she spoke, 
and the little flutter in hervoice made it sound 
strangely low and unsteady ; so low and un¬ 
steady that it gave her hearer a dull pang. 

“Yes,” he answered, “and Strathspe}', too, 
Prue.” 

Her heart beat heavily. It always did heat 
at the ssund of that name ; but now its echo 
forced it to a stronger throb. 

In the pause that followed the rector pon¬ 
dered gravely. If she was clinging to any 
hope, she must be undeceived, and who hut 
himself could undeceive her. She was too 
young to feel the pain long, after the . first 
wrench was over; but it had been her first 
young dream, and the pang must be a strong 
one which tore it from her. He did not un¬ 
derstand that, young, as she was, this quiet, 
girlish ronmnee of hevs might be as hard to 
| kill as the romance of a woman, ne pitied 
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lier; but he pitied her as the innocent child 
he had loved, whose childhood was now lost 
to her. He had not awakened to thp full truth 
yet. “Poor little bairn,’’ he said to Kmself, 
and then glanced upward at the slight figure 
in the shadow, with its face to the window. 

“She is a very beautiful girl, this Miss 
Framley, Prue,” he said, at last. 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, without moving. 

“Lady Strathspey was telling rao to-night,” 
he went on steadily, “that she had hopes that 
she would hold his lordship at Coombe-Asliley. 

I have no doubt she will, when they are mar¬ 
ried, ns I think they will be.” 

The slender figure stirred faintly, but very ] 
faintly, and then Prue made her reply. ; 

“It will be better for Coombc-Asbley,” she 
said, slowly. 

He had not anticipated that she would <lis- ; 
ploy any great emotion, but be had expected : 
to see more than this. It almost relieved him, ' 
and his fancy that her youth would make her 
pain slighter for her, returned to him with 
more of reassurance than it had offered before, 
and made him speak more cheerfully. 

“Yes,” he said. “It will bo better for 
Coombe-Ashley, and better for all of us. Miss 
Framlcy is a very fitting Lady Strathspey.” 

Prue made no reply. She stood silently 
watching the clouds brighten above the hill¬ 
tops as the moon rose. She was thinking 
steadily of the one tiling. 

Tho rector rose from his seat at last. It 
would be best leave her alone, he thought, 

“I have some work to do,” he said to her, 
“so I must go to my room. Good-night, Prue.” 

“ Good-night, papa,” she answered, steadily, 
and then he left her. 

She did not stir after he was gone, and she 
found herself alone. The moon was just flood¬ 
ing the rowan-trees with its shining light, and 
she watched it movelessly, and in silence. 

Men had amused themselves 'with women 
often before, as women had amused themselves 
with men; other women had awakened from 
foolish, tender, delicious dreams of happiness; 
but few women had ever awakened with such 
a shock, leaving behind in the past so much of 
innocent faith and ignorant trust as this poor, 
little, desolate Prue. Until the, morning she 
had met Gwendoline Framley in churoh, she 
had never even dreamed thatthe wide difference 
between herself and her lover could bo an. ob¬ 
stacle; she had thought of nothing but her love, 
and this love had been so girlish, bo foolish, so 
trusting, so pure. She saw it all now. She had 
been led on blindly to this end, while he- 


She stopped here, remembering the handsome, 
careless face, and the eyes which had smiled 
her down. Her heart.began to beat wildly ; it 
was only s, girl’s heart, and the handsome face 
and smiling eyes had won it from the first. 
She could not blame him yet—a woman might 
have done so, a girl never. I almost think that 
if it had been possible to "blot out all the re¬ 
membrance, with all its present and future 
pain, she would have chosen to keep the mem¬ 
ory, rather than stand where ebo had stood 
twelve months before, losing the recollection 
of the blonde, cavalier face, and the great 
thrills of foolish bliss it had brought her. 
There were so many memories. There, upon 
the hearth, he had kissed her hand the night . 
she wore the white fuchsias in her hair ; here, 
at this window, she had waited a hundred 
times, only to see him pass by with his gun 
slung over his shoulder; the box of mignon¬ 
ette still bloomed upon the sill; the faded, 
little brown sprig lay between tho leaves of her 
Bible up stairs, and this moment she felt tho 
touch of tho great golden mustacho upon her 
lips, and heard his footfall ring upon the 
walk as he passed out in the moonlight. Would 
he never come back again ? Perhaps not. She 
found herself imagining blindly how the oU 
life would seem when she returned to it, and, 
looking forward, with a great shudderingpang, 
to the time when Miss Framley would como to 
the Coombe as Lady Strathspey, and sit in the 
velvet-hassocked pew, week after week. She 
could go no farther than that, without the wild 
heart-beating, and Bhe slipped upon her knees 
before the empty basket-chair, flinging up her 
arm8 — 8 he was so crushed, so striken. 

The shadow of the trouble had been upon 
her so long, with its constant torture of chang¬ 
ing hopes and fears, that Bbo was too weak to 
bear it. Now it was becoming more than a 
shadow, and she felt her strength drifting aM*ay 
from her, so she knelt. The helpless, hope¬ 
less wearing had been too much for her. 

She rose at last. It w&uld not do to remain 
thero any longer, she told herself, and she 
must go to her room. She had heard Marjory 
moving about in the kitchen for an hour, mak¬ 
ing preparations for retiring, and sho went out 
to her, as she nlways did, to bid her good-night-. 

But at the kitchen door she paused, st rangely 
dazxled by the light, and Marjory looked up,at 
her to see her wavering, with white lips. 

“ Don’t enll papa, Marjory,” she said, help¬ 
lessly. “ Please don’t call papaand the next 
instant Marjory had caught her as she fell. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“THE TROUBLE 

BY A . 31 

Thebe was trouble at Richfields plantation. 
Indeed, when was there not trouble at Richfields, 
of all sorts but poverty? For some ugly traits 
of character, growiug like fungi to the Lawder 
family-tree and transplanted with it from worn- 
out Euglish ground, seemed only to be fattened 
and nourished by the rich new soil of Maryland. 
Dark hints of crime, attempted or committed, 
lingered like a bad odor through all the family 
traditions. Tales of the Indian chief, who, 
coining as a friend, had been treacherously 
murdered under the rooftree in Colonial times: 
of a negro slave, killed by a blow from the 
master’s wliip-handle: of a gambling-debt, which, 
ruthlessly exacted from the wife and children of 
a luckless neighbor, had added many acres to 
the already immense plantation—all these stories, 
and many others almost as bad, were kept alive 
by the black people, who delighted to tell them 
to each other and to the Lawder childreu. 

Mr. Thomas Lawder, with whom our story has 
to do, was a, miser—his avarice of that far¬ 
sighted kind which passes at first view for 
generosity. “ Mars’r alius keeps us up ter de 
wu’kin’-p’iut—strong an* fat. AVe’s plenty 
eatiu’s, plenty clo'es, an’, fo’ Gawd, we pays de 
price,” old black Uncle Samson was wont to 
remark, with a laugh of untold cynicism. And 
it was true: everything at Richfields was kept 
in paying order. The house was handsomely 
appointed and comfortable—after a certain 
material fashion—the ladies of the family richly 
dressed, the slaves well housed and fed, the 
horses for work and pleasure excellently kept, 
and they all paid the price. The master was 
himself the only starved-looking creature at 
Richfields: a small, delicately-made, keen-faced 
mau was Mr. Lawder, with bright eyes whose 
cruelty of expression flashed out like a sharpened 
knife at any time that his will was crossed: and, 
for several months before the time of which I 
write, his will had been constantly crossed by 
another as hard and strong. 

It was one warm sunshiny morning in October, 
1807, that the Lawders were all gathered in the 
breakfast-room at Richfields. The windows 
looked southward over a large well-kept garden, 
beyond which lay, at a dead-level, fertile corn¬ 
fields where the cutting-process was almost done, 
and a wide stretch of tobacco-grouud with great 


AT LAWDER’S.” 

EWELL. 

drying-houses scattered here and there. Within 
the room, all was suggestive of wealth and com¬ 
fort: rich furniture, well-trained servants, and 
gleaming silver oh a table most bountifully 
spread. But the stalled ox at “Lawder’s” was 
too bitterly sauced with hatred, to be pleasant 
eating; and, this morning, there were no happy 
faces gathered around the table. Mrs. Lawder 
at the head—a pretty, frail, cowed-looking 
woman, prematurely old—poured out the coffee 
with trembling hands, making more than one 
mistake as she did it. She loved her son, and, 
with incredible tenacity of affection, loved her 
husband too—uo wonder that her nerves were 
shaken by tbe present state of things. Aud 
Mistress Patsy Lawder! It is not possible to 
compress her charms into a few short sentences. 
Some people had declared that volumes might be 
written thereupon, without exhausting tbe sub¬ 
ject ; but then they were in love. She was a tali 
comely creature, whose shape could not even be 
spoiled by a gown made in the then prevailing 
fashion, with waistband passing across her 
bosom and just under her armpits; her neck was 
well set on splendid shoulders; she had lmzel 
eyes, and bright brown hair dressed in loops and 
curls on the top of her head. She had also a 
frank lively manner, stigmatized by her Indy- 
friends ns “bold”—being, in fact, charmingly 
audacious in her happy moods: though she could 
be grave, too, and think to some purpose, as her 
straight brows and well-defined jaws might 
indicate. This morning, she was quiet enough, 
poor girl—pale and downcast, with not a word to 
say. 

Just opposite to her, sat Mr. Charles Lawder, 
her first-cousin—being her father’s nephew—one 
who had lived at Richfields all his life, and worn, 
with better grace than a less sweet-tempered 
person miy have done, the chain of Mr. Thomas 
Lawder’s bounty. His fair-tinted, handsome, 
though rather feminine, face and soft-blue eyes, 
meeting his Cousin Patsy’s dark ones with a 
frequent and unmistakable glance, were in 
marked contrast to Ben Lnwder, who sat beside 
him. That young gentleman, the son and heir, 
was big, strong, and lusty, with features pleasant 
—except his eyes, which were too much like his 
father’s. Usually frank and roughly jovial in 
manner, be wore, this morning, a stolid sullen 
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look, returning thus Mr, Thomas Lawder’s glance, 
which showed, just now, its crudest expression. 
Again and again, during the past few years, had 
Mr. Lawder been called upon to pay his son’s 
recklessly-contracted debts, and a fresh discovery 
concerning that young spendthrift’s extravagance 
had been made the day before: being the fact 
that certain tradesfolk in the city of Annapolis, 
twenty miles away, could wait no longer for their 
money; that there was also a bill run up, by too 
generous “ treating,” at Mason’s tavern, in that 
same place; and, besides, a “debt of honor” 
to be paid. Mr. Thomas Lawder, though fond 
of his son Ben, in his way, was also fond of his 
money; and, in this instance, the strain on heart 
and purse was a little too much. His siteut rage 
had perhaps never been so darkly impressive 
before, though he only said quietly that he would 
go to Annapolis this very day, and settle the 
business. 

“Must I go with you to-day, sir?” asked Ben, 
breaking silence at last, when that most cheerless 
breakfast was nearly done. 

“No, sir—no. Not you,” was the contemptu¬ 
ous yet bitter reply. “ I want to get at the truth 
to-day, and I’ve a notion that will be sooner 
done without your lying by-play and turning 
things wrong-side-out.” 

“Very well. Truth is a fine thing. I won’t 
spoil your pursuit of it,” said Ben, curtly. 

“And I give you fair warning, sir—and all 
at this table bear witness—” here Mr. Lawder 
pushed his chair back and stood up straight, 
speaking in his quietest, most vindictive, rasping 
tone, “ I give you fair warning, that this is the 
last money you will ever get from me. My 
money, my estate, is my own, to do with as : 
I please: and I please to leave it to no reckless < 
fool.” His words were full of hard and steady j 
purpose, and they had their due effect. Mrs. j 
Lawder burst out crying, and said: j 

“Oh, my dear Thomas: surely, you don’t j 
mean that?” 

The blood rushed to Patsy’s face, the tears to j 
her eyes. Ben looked less . sulky aud more j 
resentful; and Charles Lawder, who, besides ; 
being fond of Ben, had a nervous horror ofj 
“scenes,” turned red and white, writhed in his i 
seat, and bit his lip till the blood come. \ 

“That’s all I’ve got to say, sir. You know, 5 
when I mean a thing, I mean it,” added Mr. \ 
Lawder, and walked out of the room—out of the j 
house, soon after—and, mounting his horse, rode { 
off to Annapolis. j 

It was. a bad beginning for the day, which} 
dragged on wretchedly enough for those he left I 
at home. Mrs. Lawder went to her room, with \ 


t tears and a headache for company; Ben took 
\ himself off, with his gun and dogs, ou a ramble; 
j while Patsy and her Cousin Charles were left to 
j consult over this, as they did about every event 
j their days brought forth. It had never needed 
J any formal declaration between these two, their 
! habitual confidence aud sympathy having run, 
1 lifelong, in one channel. Patsy bad many lovers, 
1 aud honestly enjoyed their admiration: maybe 
; she was a little coquettish; but Cousin Charles 
j had no fear, and felt no jealousy, knowing her 
i too well. Mr. Lawder would have thought his 
| nephew a poor match indeed for Patsy: and 
; Charles, aware of this, had been lately souie- 
; what fretful against his uncle’s strong will aud 
l his own weak one, that kept him where and 
; wliat he was. But he had never spoken to 
; Patsy of marriage; such a possibility was yet 
; very hazy iu his own mind. He did not know 
; that it existed at all iu hers; they were happy 
i as they were—or, at least, as happy as Mr. 

[ Thomas Lawder’s temper would permit any of 
t his household to be. On that morniug, Patsy’s 
; tears gave occasion for some harmless caressing. 

\ He wiped them away with one baud, while the 
; other—small, soft, and womanish—clasped her 
I waist, as he coaxed her back to smiles in those 
sweet geutle tones of his. She was then in¬ 
clined to thiuk that “papa” could not—did not, 
must not—mean what he had said. But Charles, 
in spite of his desire to agree with her always, 
could not deny the opposite conviction. 

The day passed slowly by, and twilight came 
without bringing, ns was expected, the master, 
Ben came home to bis supper, looking sullen and 
hard; Mrs. Lawder kept her room; the servants, 
well knowing that something was wrong, whis¬ 
pered in corners, aud solemnly enjoyed this 
storm-preceding quiet, after the manner of their 
race and kind. They all went to bed a little 
later than common, that night, and still the 
master lind not come. 

“ I feel like somelhing would happen—or had 
happened. I wish he would come back,” said 
Patsy, just before the good-night, going anxiously 
to a window. 

“Maybe he’ll stay all night at Mason’s. 
Don’t worry,” said Charles, to comfort her; 
while Ben, who was staring moodily at the fire, 
spoke not a word. And, still silent and gazing, 
she left bin*. 

Patsy was unusually wakeful, that night; 
eleven, twelve, sounded from the big hall-clock, 
and still she could not sleep. The night was 
starlit and warm as summer, stirred now and 
then by faint breezes. Her windows—on a side 
of the house away from the garden—were open, 
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admitting the outside noises; and there seemed, 
to Patsy, to be a great many. The dogs barked 
a good deal, and one of them howled—most 
dismal of all sounds. Once she thought she 
heard the trampling of a horse’s feet; but this 
died away, amid a fresh outbreak from the dogs. 
Then, later on, she fancied an outcry, ns of 
someone in fear or pain: whereat, springing 
from bed, she went to the window and listened ; 
but there seemed nothing to hear but the rustle 
of dry fallen leaves. To her nervous fancy, 
there was something ominous and sinister in the 
very beauty and warmth of this unseasonable 
night. A good sharp honest frost, or a dashing 
autumnal rain, would have been more natural 
and better suited to her mood. She looked out 
into the soft-gray starlit haze, with a strange 
foreboding of evil; then, going back to bed, 
fell presently into fitful sleep. 

She woke later than her custom, to find the 
sun well up—shining like a red ball, in the hazy 
gray-blue sky. “Oh, I hate this weather,” she 
sighed, over her toilet. “The season and the 
times seem all turned wrong-side-out.” Going 
down iuto the breakfast-room, she found her 
Cousin Charles hovering over the fire that, for 
form’s sake, had been kiudled in the fireplace. 
He shivered when she entered, and, raising his 
face, shocked her with its haggard, worn appear¬ 
ance. He was pale, with a strange, set, painful 
look about the mouth and brow, and there were 
dark ciroles around the eyes, that met Patsy’s 
with an expression she had never seen therein 
before. It was like the backward reflection of 
some recent horror or suffering, and a “cold 
obstruction” that was not apathy, but resistance 
to her gaze. She noticed, but could then define, 
the ohange, as if some invisible door had been 
shut between them ; and, in after-days, her con¬ 
sciousness brought it forth with added meaning. 

“ What is the matter?” was her greeting. 

“The matter with me? Nothing—nothing. 
A little headache—that’s all.” 

“I don’t wonder,” Bhe said, “nursing the fire, 
this morning. I’m sick with heat.” 

“Sick with heat?” Another shiver. “Iam 
chilled, through and through.” 

She looked at him—earnestly, keenly. 

“Charley, what is the matter? Didn’t you 
sleep, last night?” 

“Yes, yes. How you plague me!” he said, 
more impatiently than he had ever spoken to her 
before. 

She went to the window and looked out, to 
start back with an exclamation: 

“What—what are they doing? Ploughing in 
the garden! Who ordered such a thing?” 


I The garden was laid off in smooth gross walks 
and trim squares; such a thiug as a plough hud 
never been in it before; hut now a plough, 
< drawn by two horses and guided by Uncle 
S Samson, was at work—cutting right across one 
! of the walks, mangling the flower-bed that edged 
a square, and spoiling the whole orderly nrnuige- 
' meat. 

\ “Oh, it’s too bad! too bad!” cried Patsy, 
stamping her foot. “Who has had this done?” 
j “The ploughing? Oh, that’s all right. The 
' weather is fine for that sou of work—the soil 
\ needed a thorough turning-up,” snid her cousin, 
\ starting eagerly. 

I “Why, Charley, it has that every Bpriftg. 
This was never done before—it spoils the labor 
and growth of years. Did papa order it done?” 

“The sod can be laid again, those bunches 
of pinks re-set,” murmured he, ignoring her 
question. 

“ Did pa say it must be done?” 

“ Yes, yes. Why do you make a fuBs ? Women 
know nothing of what the soil needB. Y’ou make 
my head worse, with your fault-finding.” 

Patsy looked at him, astonished: his tone was 
new to her. 

“Upon my word, sir! Who is fault-finding 
with you, sir? If he snid it was to be, why 
should you be blamed?” 

“Yes, yes, dear child. I know yon didn’t 
mean it. I am half crazy with this ache. 
Forgive me.” 

“ Oh, poor dear, let me stroke away the pain,” 
she said. No danger of the offer being refused, 
though the pain seemed pnBt the exorcism of her 
wdiite fingers. 

For awhile there was quiet, while Bhe stroked 
his forehead, he sitting with closed eyes; but, 
presently, she flitted to the window again, and, 
standing there, had a new idea. 

“Charley, I tell you what I’ll do: I’ll have 
that tangle of raspberry-bushes there, in that 
corner, dug up and planted in a row along the 
edge of the ploughed ground. This is the very 
time for such transplanting. I’ll do it—that 
I will.” 

“No, you will not—you must not. Don’t 
think of such a thing,” said her cousin, lifting 
his bead with uncalled-for energy nnd a wild 
gleam in his eyes, 

“Why not?” she asked, with a pout and 
frown. “Why not, if I choose, and it’s for 
nobody’s hurting? Even papa wouldn’t cross 
me in such a little fancy. Am I such a child, 
that 1 can’t have my own way in setting out a 
bush ? I will do it, this very day—there!” 
“Patsy, my own sweet girl, don’t do this— 
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don't meddle with those bushes—for my sake. 
*Tis a fancy of mine—only a fancy. I know it 
seems a little thing—ridiculous; but, for my 
sake, let them alone.” 

He laid his hand on her arm with an earnest 
appeal—rather ludicrous, under the circum¬ 
stances. 

“But why shouldn’t I have my fancy, too? 
You are so queer, this morning—I can t make 
you out.” 

She turned crimson and burst into tears, just 
as the door opened to admit her brother. 

Ben looked dull and sullen, bis eyes slightly 
bloodshot. 

• “What’s all this? What are you crying for, 
Patsy?” he asked. Whereat Patsy told her 
cause of auger, with some petulant sobs. 

“No, X won’t have tho bushes moved or the 
garden meddled with,” said Ben, roughly, as if 
in a mood to contradict, adding a muttered oath : 
“ Let ’em alone, and don’t be such a silly child.” 

“ You are not master here, sir, nor likely to 
be,” was her retort. 

“Oh, well, wait till the real master comes 
home, and settle it then.” 

Patsy was lost in amaze; that her careless 
brother and most tractable cousin should join to 
oppose her in suoh a small matter was past 
comprehension. 

“I’m sure I wish that he would come,” she 
aighed, presently. “It is high time.” 

“ Perhaps he has found moro congenial society 
than that of the thieves and swindlers here,” 
eaid Ben, with a laugh, whoreat Charles Lawder 
shuddered and looked down. 

But the master came not, that morning, nor 
any morning afterward; and, by the next day, a 
black shadow of mystery had settled over Rich- 
fields plantation. Ben rode to Annapolis aud 
came back with tho news that his father had 
Started home the evening before, at sundown, and 
bad beeu met on his way thither by several 
people. As we know, be bad not reached it, nor 
«ould anyone find out by any means what had 
become of him. Mr. Thomas Lawder had as 
entirely disappeared as if tho earth had opened 
and swallowed him. Mrs. Lawder, half dis¬ 
tracted, urged on the search, Ben and Charley 
Lawder spent days and weeks in pursuing it, tho 
neighbors gave their help amid great excitement 
and many dark surmises, all to no success, The 
evening after the disappearance, his riding-horse 
was found—with the saddle on and part of the 
broken bridle banging from his neck—cropping 
grass on a waste bit of common, two miles from 
Richfields. There was no sign of hard riding or 
fright about the horse, no blood-stains on the 


saddle; but the rider was gone—clean gone. 
There were no proofs of a murder having be.eu 
committed ; no dead body could be found, though 
every wood and thicket between Richfields was 
searched, every stream dragged. Mr. Lawder 
could have had no motive for suicide, and was 
certainly not the man to run away or go in 
hiding; but the fact that he was gone—dead, to 
all intents aud purposes—remained. A kinder 
man would have beeu more regretted; as it was, 
his wife did her full share of grieving; but 
others, even his children, bad few tears to shed, 
though the dreadful mystery had its full effect 
upon them. 

Ben gradually stepped into the place of master, 
which right was given him in the only will his 
father had left. In this will, made two years 
before, the great landed estate was left to Ben: 
there was a small sum of money for Charles, a 
handsome support for Mrs. Lewder and Patsy, 
and so, according to this will, matters were 
settled at Richfields plantation. Ben was a more 
comfortable bead of the house, a kinder master 
than his father; but the days were dark and 
heavy for them all. Mrs. Lawder was crushed 
and sad; Ben’s old rough good-nature was 
turned to moodiness, and he spent more time 
than ever before in lonesome rambles with his 
dogs; even Patsy’s high spirits had failed; aud, 
as for Charles, who still made his home with them, 
it was indeed a change that had come over him. 

His old light-hearted gayety was gone; and a 
lethargic dullness, broken by nervous fits, seemed 
to possess him. His nights would seem spent in 
pacing to and fro, his days were fitful and 
wretched, and, as nights and days passed by, it 
was no wonder that be grow sallow and ema¬ 
ciated. “ My dear boy, you don’t eat enough to 
live. What has come over you?” was his aunt’s 
constant remark, ignored •with dull indifference. 
His sensitive nature soon found out that people 
noticed his state of mind and body, that his 
appearance before outsiders or away from home 
was followed by suspicious looks, whispers, cold 
avoidance on the part of some, and this knowl¬ 
edge was not likely to better bis disease, what¬ 
ever that was. The Lawders had been too 
prominent in the well-acquainted country neigh¬ 
borhood, to evade notice now. They were 
discussed accordingly. Indeed, the mystery 
concerning Mr. Thomas Lawder furnished a 
never-ending source of talk, and—without any 
disrespect to human nature be it said—of course, 
enjoyment too. ** Who was guilty in tho mat¬ 
ter?” was the great question, and slowly but 
surely the answer asserted itself: “Charles 
Lawder.” 
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As to the proofs, they began with the curious 
change in him, datiug from that time, and were 
considered strong by some whose power of 
“ putting two and two together” was undeniable. 
It was urged that his father had been a very bad 
man; that the Lawder blood was bad blood, and 
had more than onoe broken out into crime; then 
everybody knew that old Lawder had tyrannized 
over Charles, and that there was no love lost 
between them. 

True, Charles had not inherited much by bis 
uncle’s supposed death; but lie had always been 
devoted to Ben; and Ben, good generous fellow, 
would share the last dollar with him. Then, last 
but not least, Charles bad always had a hanker¬ 
ing alter his Cousin Patsy, and it was very well 
known that her father would never allow that 
match. In spite of these apparent motives for 
guilt, this easy tracing of cause and effect, there 
were some who urged that Charles, whatever his 
inherited “badness,” had always been gentle, 
sweet-tempered, kind as a woman to all weak 
lowly creatures, forgiving, and weak of will. 
But this short-sighted reasoning was put down *, 
Charles’s guilt was established in society, and 
himself shunned as if he had the plague. The 
more imaginative busied themselves with where 
and how the midnight-assault .had takeu place; 
where and how the body was concealed. Long 
after the Lawders had given up the search for 
it, some of their neighbors continued to seek— 
meeting, perhaps, a sharper disappointment. 
There was one other source of presumptive evi¬ 
dence much dwelt upon: Ben Lawder was said 
to suspect his cousin; he certainly avoided him, 
and their former confidence seemed broken up. 
For wbat other reason could it be? 

And Patsy—who loved Charles Lawder, and 
knew him better than anyone else in the world— 
what of her? Strive as she might against it, 
the breath of outside suspicion, which she was 
quick to detect, stirred an answering fear in her 
own breast. She tried to forget, but could not, 
how her cousin had been, that fatal morning. 
Was it remorse for a dark and fearful deed that 
had looked from his white face then, that was 
eating his life out now? Could it bo possible 
that, to prevent Ben’s disinheritance, and to clear 
a path for his own love toward herself, he had— 
Thought always broke off in a shudder before 
the question was formulated; but it would come 
back to haunt her. The discussion about the 
raspberry-bushes, the ploughing done in the 
garden, that morning, were also darkly suggest¬ 
ive. Did that tangled thicket, in the far corner 
of the wall, conceal any dreadful thing? What 
bloody traces of crime had the ploughshare 


hidden? She could not bear to set foot in the 
garden; but.it took on — especially that far 
neglected corner—a fearful, fascination for her 
eyes aud thoughts. Her old habitual love for 
Charley was not weakened by this fear, this 
almost certaiuty, that w.ould not let her go: it 
was only, changed and deepened by a passionate 
pity. She would have gone to prison or to the 
gallows with him; would have walked round 
the world on sharp stones, barefoot, defying all 
mankind, for his sake. 

Patsy’s love for her father was a mixture of 
pride and duty, and had little to do with her heart 
—not wonderful, considering what manuerof man 
he was; but now she was honestly shocked at 
the turn her own feelings had taken. The 
murdered man was her father—most people 
would have said, not a bad father, too; aud 
even the idea that Charles was his murderer— 
or, at least, guiltily concerned in his death— 
even this could not arouse one spark of the 
natural loathing toward her cousin: on the 
contrary, he was dearer to her, in his remorse, 
his isolation, his misery, than ever before. 
Reason stigmatized her as unnatural, os being 
herself, criminal — indeed, beyond the pale of 
humanity—and flaunted the naked facts before 
her mind; hut her heart cried out on the other 
side, and would not be silenced. But the conflict 
wore out her youthful heart and strength; as 
mouths went on, she paled and faded, her eyes 
grew haggard, her rosy cheeks sunken ami dim. 
She was much alone with Charles; but there 
was silence between them, like an invisible wall. 
They bad been used to sit hand-in-hand, with 
pleasant familiarity; but there was nothing of 
that now: she sat by the couch whereon he lay 
more constantly every day, suuk in miserable 
silence—her lips dumb, her head beut over her 
work. 

One day, she thought that he fancied some 
slirinkiug in her manner: for, with an earnest 
look, he said suddenly: 

“Patsy, do you trust iue?’* She faltered a 
moment, and he added: “I mean, do you trust 
me in what concerns yourself?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, steadily. 

“ Do you love me, Patsy ?” 

“‘Thou knowest that I love thee,’” she said, 
with high-strung solemnity of mood, that brought 
the quotation naturally to her lips. 

He still looked doubtful, and said : 

“ Give, me your hand.” She did so, with a 
grave unshrinking gesture, and he held it, clasped 
it tentatively, as if waiting for a sign, as if 
feeling the pulse of her moral attitude toward 
himself. There was no quiver of the palm, no 
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faintest repulsive gesture of the tender steadfast 
lingers; he pressed it to his lips and to his heart 
with a sob, and gave it up as one might a last 
hope of salvation. “ Dear child—dear heart! 
God bles3 you, my own l Something stands 
between us; 1 can’t tell what now. I think I’m 
dying by inches. Maybe, at the last, 1 can ease 
my heart of it all.” Perhaps he was hoping 
that she would draw him out to tell it now, and 
the momentous question was actually on her lips, ■ 
she feeling that any confession, even the worst, 
would be better than this; but her heart sick- 
eued, and the words died away unspoken. 

So month after month went by, until the 
coming of October, a year after the disappearance 
of Mi*. Thomas Lawder. The very anniversary 
of that day, when he rode away for the last time, 
came around—warm, bright, and summer-like— 
bringiug with it the vivid remembrance always 
deepened by such exact repetition of minor 
circumstances; and, that pleasant afternoon, 
a crowd of unusual visitors came to lticbfields. 
Mrs. Lawder was, as usual, shut up in her 
room: and Ben, Charles, and Patsy were, for 
a wouder, all three together in the sitting-room, 
when a servant ushered them in — old Doctor 
Baywood, Mr. Strong, the gentle little white- 
haired minister of the parish, several other 
gentlemen who were among their nearest and 
oldest neighbors, and a strange man whom 
nobody introduced. The solemnity of all their 
faces may have been laughable, under some 
circumstances; but, in this instance, it only 
brought strange foreboding to hearts already sick 
and fearful. Charles roused himself to sit up 
wearily on the sofa, where he had been lying 
all day. Patsy shrank back into a corner behind 
him, dreading she knew not what. Ben wel¬ 
comed them rather coldly, and they all took 
seats bolt-upright, with the air of men who had 
a hard duty to perform. 

Doctor Baywood and the minister looked at 
each other; they all looked nt each other 
uneasily; and at last the good old doctor, who 
had known the young Lawyers all their lives, 
cleaved his throat, and, with great effort, began. 

“Charles Lawder,” he said, “maybe your 
conscience tells you what business it is that 
briugs us here to-day.” 1 

Charley’s sickly face turned a shade paler; 
but he lifted liis head up with more dignity 
than perhaps he lmd ever shown before. 

“ My conscience has nothing to say about it, 
sir. Perhaps you will enlighten it.” 

“Charles Lawder,” went on the old nmn, 
more sternly, “this time a year ago, your uncle 
disappeared from our midst, in the night-time, 


with no evidence of circumstance to show the 
right or the wrong of that matier. But there 
is another kind of evidence, sir; and by that 
you have been judged. Miserable boy, what has 
beeu eating your heart out ? What has brought 
you to what you are now ? Your guilt has told 
on itself; and, besides, all know how your 
uncle’s taking-off advantaged you. ‘Murder 
will out’ is the old saying; such black doings call 
for punishment from all law-abiding citizens. 
Charles Lawder, in presence of all here assembled, 
X charge you with the murder of your uncle— 
Thomas Lawder.” 

Dead silence followed the last words, and all 
eyes were fixed on Charles Lawder. The bright- 
red spot that had burned on his cheek when the 
old geutleman began had changed to a deadly 
paleness; but his hand did not tremble, as he 
laid it ou a table near-by, and, turning half- 
around, looked at his Cousin Ben. The glance 
was solemn, piercing, almost stern, and it directed 
all eyes to Beu’s face, which had grown very 
pale, but showed no other sign of fear or 
agitatiou. 

He returned the other’s gaze, for a moment; 
then, as if drawn by resistless influence, rose 
and came forward in their midst, looking round 
upon them all—-hard, resolute, defiant. 

“ Well, if it’s come to this,” he said, in a 
hoarse but steady voice, “if you meddling fools 
come here and force a double murder on me, I'll 
make a clean breast of it. I killed my father.” 

lie paused, breathing heavily ; Charles hid his 
face with a groan, Patsy gave a faint choked 
cry ; but the others were dumb with horror and 
surprise. He went on hurriedly, as if eager to 
tell all: 

“ We had parted on bad terms, that morning 
when he left. I was restless, that night, and 
couldn’t sleep, and was walking about out-of- 
doors, late, when he came. He left his horse at 
the stable, and came up to the house through the 
garden. I met him there. We had some hard 
words, and he threatened to cut me off without 
a cent. He meant it, too.” He paused, moist¬ 
ened his lips, drew a long breath, and went on 
again: “ There's a devil in me, when I’m roused 
—you all know I came honestly by it. I struck 
him, and we fought. He got me down, and 1 
stabbed him with my pocket-knife. Wait— 
listen ! 'Let’s have it all out. I bid the body : 
buried it in a gully washed out between the 
garden-wall and a thicket of bushes down there. 
Charles helped me about that. He came and 
caught me at it. Nobody could have been 
worse cut up than he was about it, but fie wasn’t 
going to help put a rope around my neck. He 
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stood by me, and it’s gone bard with him, as you 
can see. I never thought of it’s being laid on 
his shoulders. We turned the horse, saddled 
and bridled, loose in the public road. That’s 
all. I’m ready and glud to give myself up.” 

A half-hour later, he had said good-bye to his 
horror-stricken, weeping, half-crazed mother, 
and started for the county jail, escorted by the 
strange man, who happened to be a sheriff, and 
some of his old neighbors. Not till the close of 
that distressing long-remembered day did Patsy 
have a chance to speak with her cousin. Then, 
still wretched, wan, and broken, but with some 
faint sign of relief in his eyes, he came to her and 
asked: “ Patsy, one thing I must know. Did you 
believe I did it?” She leaned against the wall, 
sick with the revulsion, the dreadful certainty, 
lb at the day had brought, and answered : “Yes.” 

“And if it had been true, P^tsy?” 

“ God help me,” she said, “I’ll say the truth. 
It may have been the ruin of my soul, but I’d 
Lave loved you still.” 


Beii Lawder escaped from prison before his 
trial came off, and, fourteeu years afterward, 
news of his death in the far West came back to 
his old neighborhood. His crime formed a 
hideous climax to all the Lawder wickedness, 
and people consoled themselves for the mistake 
about Charles by the fact that it proved, no less 
than Charles’s guilt would have done, the 
inherent badness of the Lawder blood: a theory 
freshly aired when, two years later, Patsy 
married her cousin. They lived at Richfields— 
old Mrs. Lawder, Patsy, and Charles; for, 
though the place held fearful memories, their 
happiest ones hovered about it, too. Charles 
Lawder never recovered from the ravages of that 
terrible secret, but was always nervous, sickly, and 
oppressed by melancholy fits. His dependence 
on Patsy brought out the strong, noble, protective 
traits of her character. They were true as steel 
to each other, and, as years went on, the dark 
shadow of crime that had spread over their lives 
was pierced by soft gleams of happiness and peace. 
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TWO DATS IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 


BY CHARLES 

A pay’s journey south of Louisville, in the 
heart of the wild Kentucky hills, you will find 
the Mammoth Cate. 

You know nothing of darkness until you have 
traversed its subterranean recesses. It is a laby¬ 
rinth groping blindly through primeval gloom, 
for hundreds of miles under ground: and the 
darkness that fills it is palpable, enveloping you 
like black waters. Night, in'our upper world, 
is never so profound but it has something of day 
remaining. A nebulous radiance, as of faint rays 
infinitely diluted, may be seen ©Ten in the mur¬ 
kiest hour: wandering gleams from sun, or moon, 
or star, penetrating the clouds, and vaguely dif¬ 
fused through the abyss of space. But in those 
silent depths night reigns eternal and supreme. 
No sun, nor moon, nor star has'ever shone across 
that awful ohsourity. There darkness sits de¬ 
vouring his prey from everlasting to everlasting. 

The entrance to the Gave is scarcely a hundred 
yards Trom the hotel. Winding down a rural 
road, that you suppose leads to some seoluded 
dell, you find yourself, on turning a sudden angle, 
in presence of the grim portal. Huge and vague 
it yawns before you, like the mouth of some 
great dragou. A spring breaks out from the 
mountain side just above the entrance, and the 
water solemnly dripping down across it, seems 
to warn sacreligious feet against profaning the 
mysteries beyond. In vain your eye attempts, for 
a while, to penetrate the darkness. The shadowy 
gloom makeB you draw back instinctively, with 
a momentary sensation of horror. For the deep 
night within is not all I Forever, forth from the 
monster’s gaping throat, issues a chill, unearthly 
breath. With a single step you have passed from 
a July atmosphere to one that seems as icy as 
December. But while you Btill hesitate, oppressed 
with vague emotions, the guide approaches, and 
handing you one of several torches, leads the way 
downward. You follow, with a last look at the 
blue sky, mattering unconsciously, “facilis des¬ 
census Avemi.” 

A narrow passage soon brings you to an open 
gateway, where the quick blast of air nearly ex¬ 
tinguishes your lampB. So far the light of day 
has attended you, though waxing fainter and 
feebler at each step. But now you are alone 
with night and silence, twin daughters of eternal 
chaos; and you pause, for a moment, to recover 
courage. At first you see nothing but the thick 
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darkness. All around is vagueness and unutter¬ 
able loneliness, giving the idea of infinite void and 
space. The black rocks do not reflect your light, 
but devour it; and so, for a while, the battle goeB 
on, a strife of life and death. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the pupil of your eye dilates. Gradually 
also the torches begin to melt away the gloom. 
You now see that you are in a vast, but rudely 
fashioned rotunda, whose walls of solid limestone 
rise dizzily above until lost in lofty shadows 
overhead. Slowly the light, radiating upward 
into the black darkness, reveals a gigantio dome 
resting on oval ribs of rock, ring within ring, 
narrowing to the top. You gaze in wonder and 
delight; it seems as if you could never gaze 
euough. For, in those profound recesses, the 
obscurity ever keeps the imagination on the 
Btretch, and if a life-time was Bpent there, some¬ 
thing would still be left to stimulate curiosity. 
At last you move forward, but without a word. 
Your sensations, in reality, are too profound for 
language. And still, ever as you go, the night 
hangs, like a Bullen cloud, before you, parting 
reluotantly to admit your passage, and greedily 
closing up behind. 

You now enter an avenue, lofty as the nave of 
St. Peter’s, with huge, jutting platforms of dark, 
j grey rock on either side, like colossal cornices. 

J Gradually this avenue emerges into another, and 
; even vaster hall, with galleries on galleries cir- 
; cling above, wheeling and ever wheeling around 
! the dusky ceiling. Here, in former times, the 
; Methodists were accustomed to hold occasional 
i meetings; and the effect of the congregation, 

; with its countless torches, is said to have been 
! very striking. To give you an idea of the mag- 
j nitude of the room, tho guide ascends to one of 

• tho galleries, where he seemB a pigmy, so great 
| is the distance, so massive the ledge on which he 

• stands. Leaving this immense amphitheatre, 

! you enter what appears a Gothic Minster, the 

high and vaulted avenue stretching on until it 
> fades into remote obscurity. And ever as you go 
! the darkness continues to envelope you like 
I black waters, reluctantly parting before, and 
| ravenously closing up behind. 

Suddenly you see before you a huge sarco- 
j phagus, apparently hewn from the solid rock, 
t It is of a size to suggest thoughts of the Titans 
| who warred against Saturn, or of those myste- 
: nous giants who are said to hate lived before 
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the flood. You pause with strange awe before 
it. It stands there on its lofty pedestal, so grey, 
so grim, so weird, that the unlettered slave as 
he hurries by, glances fearfully at it in secret 
dread. Nor is it he alone that feels its influence. 
The breath comes thick as you gaie, for imsgi* 
nation whispers that, within this mighty tomb, 
reposes perhapB some wizard of colossal race, 
whom enchantment has laid to Bleep, and pre¬ 
served through untold oenturies, to guard these 
sacred recesses; and who, if light jeBt, or dese¬ 
crating touch should profane the spot, would 
burst his cerements of stone, and amid the rocking 
of earthquakes and the crumbling of the moun¬ 
tain overhead, drag you down to darkness and 
death. So you pasB by with noiseless feet, gazing 
askanoe on this grim relio of the Pre-Adamite 
world. 

Continuing your progress, you enter an avenue 
through whioh an army might march, nor shake, 
with its tramp, the adamantine walls. For a 
while the passage runs straight as an arrow. 
Then it turns majestically, almost at a right 
angle, the opposite side wheeling grandly around 
like a dusky Colosseum. All at once the groined 
nave overhead disappears. You seem to have 
passed out into the open air; but, if so, it is day 
no longer: the midnight vault of heaven hangs 
above you; mountains as black as doom Bweep 
away before. High aloft an enormous rook, 
arch-like, springs from the precipice, but Btopa, 
shattered through its midst, as if by a convulsion 
that has shaken the world. Looking past that 
broken, massive edge, and away into the illimi¬ 
table space beyond, you see a star faintly shining 
in the far, fathomless depths. You gaze in amaze¬ 
ment. But now another and another begins to 
glisten; whole constellations follow; and soon the 
entire firmament sparkles with myriads of glit¬ 
tering lights. You are still looking, bewildered 
and enraptured, when all suddenly becomes blaok, 
as if the curtain of doom had been let fall upon 
the scene. Darker and yet darker it grows. You 
cannot see the companion you touch. The gloom 
of Egypt’s fateful night could have been nothing, 
you think, compared to this. At lost, in the re¬ 
mote distance, you discern a faint gleam. Slowly 
it brightens to a ball of fire. Then, as you look 
in wonder, all ot once there streams toward you, 
spanning the gulf of darkneas, a bridge of light, 
as when, in Milton's sublime poem, the gates of 
hell are flung open on the fathomless abyss of 
chaos. .You cannot, for a moment, comprehend 
that all thie is an illusion. But the cause is soon 
revealed. The guide comes up, and explains 
that tho seeming stars were the glimmer of the 
torches on the crystals of the roof; while the 
sudden darkness resulted from his disappearing, 
With the lanterns, into a lower cave. The gush 


of light, that shot athwart the gloom, had been 
caused by his emerging suddenly, he tells you, 
at a distant point, above the line of vision. And 
you say to yourself, “stupendous Cave, that could 
allow of such an illusion.” 

And now, retracing your steps in part, and 
ever attended by the darkness, like black waters 
enveloping you, you pass into a narrow lateral 
avenue. Winding through a labyrinth of pas¬ 
sages, now Inroad and high, now cramped and low, 
here straight, there spiral, but ever descending 
downward, you enter, at last, what seems the 
orypt of an anoient Saxon cathedral, the stalac¬ 
tites and stalagmites meeting to compose the 
rude and massive pillars. The guide now distri¬ 
butes the torches of the party so as to illuminate 
the cavern to the best advantage. Amazement, 
for a while, keepa you dumb. Never, you men¬ 
tally exclaim, did artist conceive such wonderful 
effects of light and shade. The broad glare im¬ 
mediately around each torch is the brighter for 
the profound gloom in the mysterious recesses. 
The columns, that stand out in bold relief, are 
the more distinct because so many darken into 
shapeless masses in the distance. The river of 
golden radiance, that pours down the long arcade 
before you, has a glory all the more effulgent, 
in contrast with the rippled gleams that dance, 
in alternate brillianoy and blackness, along the 
broken vista stretching to your right. Rem¬ 
brandt, could he have Been that spectacle, would 
have broken his pallet in despair. 

We traversed many miles, that first day in the 
Cave, and yet were only making a preliminary 
excursion, as it were. The grand tour, requiring 
a walk of twenty miles, we left until the morrow. 
To visit every part of the Cave would involve the 
labor of weeks, for the aggregate length of the 
avenues is computed at three hundred miles: 
hence few persons spend more than one, or at 
most two days in it, as a complete exploration is 
praotically impossible, and these are sufficient 
for the most striking portions. The Cave is, 
in reality, a vast labyrinth, honey-combing the 
mountain limestone of Kentucky, occasionally 
expanding,‘as we have described, into halls of 
almost fabulous magnitude, and sometimes nar¬ 
rowing into avenues scarcely ten feet wide, and 
proportionally low in altitude. In various places 
the passago comes apparently to an end, a yawn¬ 
ing, well-like gulf debarring further progress. 
But when you look down the ohasm, a ladder ap¬ 
pears ; the guide bids you descend; and arriving 
at the bottom you find a new and probably spa¬ 
cious avenue opening before you. Not unfre- 
quently these pita are orosaed by wooden bridges, 
that hang dizzily over the stupendous gulf. Or 
they gape close at your side, black as a night 
of murder, fathomless as space itself. As you 
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gate fearfully down ^iem, they recall the awful 
chasms, which, in that grand prose-poem, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, appaled Christian in the Val¬ 
ley of the Shadow of Death. In rain a torch is 
hung orer the edge, no bottom is ever seen. A 
hit of oiled paper, cast biasing down, fails equally 
to reveal the seoreta of those mysterious recesses. 
A stone, dropped over the brink, falls and falls, 
seemingly forever, endlessly reverberating until 
the brain reels with the iteration. And ever, as 
you gaze, you hear water, far out of sight below, 
dropping further down into the awful abyss, and 
still dropping, dropping, dropping, through ever¬ 
lasting silence and gloom. 

We started, on the second day, immediately 
after breakfast, our guide carrying our dinner 
nicely stored in a basket, while over his back 
was slung a canteen of oil, from which to re¬ 
plenish our lights during the long journey before 
us. And to do justice to Otephen, he iB as great 
a wonder almost as the Cave. The handsomest, 
sprightlieat and moBt obliging of mulattos, I 
8till see in fancy his brilliant dark eyes, his well 
trimmed moustaohe and his light graceful figure. 
He has picked up something of Latin, and pos¬ 
sesses a smattering of Greek; while his geolo¬ 
gical knowledge quite astonishes his unscientific 
visitors. But he is most remarkable for his 
readiness at repartee and his amplitude of words. 
I shall not soon forget him, as flinging himself 
on the ground, at a pause in the gothic chamber, 
he descanted on the formation of stalagmites, 
with the knowing air of a Bavan and the careless 
ease of a spoiled child. He has been, for seven¬ 
teen years, acting as guide through the Cave. 
Many of the most beautiful parts of it were, in¬ 
deed, first explored by himself. His old master, 
but lately deoeased, in gratitude emancipated 
him; and Stephen now talks of bidding the Cave 
farewell forever, and emigrating to Liberia. 
Should he carry out this intention the world 
will hear more of him. But there is a wife in 
the way, who is somewhat loath to go, and pre¬ 
fers to live and die among the green hills of 
Kentuoky. Woman, the world over, clings to 
her home. Woman is your true conservative. 
The most astonishing thing in the Puritan emi¬ 
gration was that so many females accompanied 
it: ahd if we eulogized the Puritan fathers less, 
and the mothers more, we should do greater 
justice. 

We turned to the right, just back of the giant’s 
coffin, and entering a lateral avenue pushed 
briskly on. The way was occasionally rugged, 
but oftener comparatively level. Now the pas¬ 
sage narrowed to a width of soaroely ten feet, 
now it widened again: and now the groined 
vault soared in air, gloomy and grand as in 
some sepulchral cathedral. Frequently jutting 


galleries of rock, running along either side, 
nearly met on high; and ofCen, through the 
narrow opening thus left, other galleries were 
seen above; sometimes three or four rising, 
tier above tier, before the vaulted ceiling was 
reached. These vast recesses, which the torohes 
only dimly revealed, floated in a Bea of obscurity, 
as if just emerging from chaos on the morning of 
Creation. 

About two miles from the entrance, the guide 
bade us stop. Pointing to a small aperture in 
the side of the Cave, less than a yard square, he 
told us to wait a few moments and then look in. 
With these words he disappeared. Directly, 
through this opening, a vivid light shone forth, 
while simultaneously we heard his voice shouting 
aloud. Gazing through this natural window, we 
saw a vast pit, sinking downward further than 
the eye could penetrate, and rising overhead till 
lost in obscurity. This tremendous chasm was 
not circular, however, but shaped like the letter 
S, and wild and vague beyond conception. The 
vivid light, which Stephen had left us to ignite, 
could not, with all its intense brilliancy, entirely 
dissipate the horrible gloom. As If bored out 
of the solid mountain, by gigantic augurs, the 
chasm sunk beneath, or soared dizzily aloft, the 
smooth surface of the yellowish rock reflecting 
the glare of the torches, for a space above and 
below, and then the night swallowing all the 
rest, like a black, insatiate monster. This was 
Gorin’s dome. As we gazed down into the awful 
gulf, we mechanically held fast, for it Beemed 
that if we should tumble through, we should fall 
and fall forever through illimitable depths of 
space. Fall and fall forever, from darkness to 
darkness more profound, through infinite eterni¬ 
ties of distance and despair. 

A walk of another mile, past yawning pita and 
ove? hideous chasms, brought us to a low, narrow 
avenue, several hundred feet long, where we were 
compelled to proceed in a stooping posture. The 
Cave continuing to grow more circumscribed, we 
finally found ourselves traversing a serpentine 
path, worn through the rock by the action of 
water in countless ages, but bo confined that a 
corpulent person would have found it impossible 
to pass. We had scarcely recovered from the 
fatigue of this cramped journey, when suddenly 
we came to a vast and lofty amphitheatre, with 
a sandy beach in its centre, in front of whioh lay 
a pool of black waters, like a lake of polished 
jet. All farther progress appeared hopelessly 
cut off. On every hand the steep and rugged 
sideB rose impassably, melting, without apparent 
break, or even seam, into the lofty dome over¬ 
head. While we were scanning the wild walls 
for some hidden outlet high np the dizzy aooli- 
vities, the guide called our attention to a boat, 
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drawn up on the beAoh, and bade us enter, 
smiling at our Bewilderment We took seats, 
but wondered the more. ~ And now, with a dex¬ 
terous turn of the paddle, he whirled the light 
skiff aoross the pool, and right against the face 
of the rock, to where a small horizontal fissure 
offered Invitingly a sheltered nook for the still 
waters to slumber in'. Telling us to stoop 
quickly, he shot under this low portal. For a 
short distance the roof continued to impend 
threateningly overhead; but gradually it began 
to rise, to expand, to Bwell into magnificent pro¬ 
portions. A few more strokes of the paddle, 
and we were in a vast tunnel, arching far away 
above, and winding onward beyond the range of 
vision: while filling it from side to side, flowed 
the subterranean tide on which we floated, a 
dark, and voiceless current, dwelling forever in 
aboriginal gloom. 

It was the famous Echo river. For three 
qunrters of a mile we navigated this mysterious 
stream, till suddenly it vanished out of Bight as 
unexpectedly as it had appeared. I can find 
no words to express my sensations during that 
voyage. It was like sailing over a shadowy 
ocean, such as I had sometimes seen in dreams. 
It was like passing down dim shores, from which 
blow, chill and damp, breezes out of the land of 
death. As we glided along, the lights, whioh 
wcro ranged in the prow of the boat, projected 
vague figures on the wall, that followed us 
menacingly like silent, eager ghosts. The dip 
of the paddle, disturbing the quietwaters, sent 
a fnint'ripple Inpping againBt the rocky side of 
tho tunnel; and the sound of this, repeated in 
low echoes, indefinitely prolonged, seemed like 
the sobbings of disembodied spirits, lamenting 
and dying in tho distance. And yet no feeling 
of horror accompanied all this. It was like one 
of those vague, yet sadly sweet dreams, which 
often visit ua in childhood, when we seem to 
float, in the wide sea of space, close to unseen 
coasts, from which ascend the sighs of widows 
and orphans, though all the void elsewhere is 
full of whispers from angels encouraging us to 
proceed. Blessed visions, that, while they con¬ 
ceal not the gulf of Borrow which ever surges 
below this mortal life, reveal glimpses of the 
shining bliss beyond, and assure us of the pre¬ 
sence of heavenly messengers, who wait to bear 
us thither. 

Allowing these emotionB to have their period, 
our guide sought finally to divert them, by show¬ 
ing the effect of singing on the river. He broke, 
at first, into a wild and plaintive air. The echoes 
that followed seemed endless. Nor did they run 
into eaoh other, as Is usual even in the finest 
repetitions of this kind, but each syllable was 
distinct and ole&r, as if sad voices answered to 


sad -voices down the whojf vast length of the 
silent stream. A gayer strain ensued, that was 
prolonged, in a similar manner, like the musical 
laughter of maidens at play along the shores. 
And so, whiling away the time with merry in¬ 
terludes, we voyaged along. Bat gradually the 
melancholy bt our feelings returned, and lapsing 
into quiet we floated once more dreamily on. 
Again we seemed to bo sailing down a sea of 
shadows. Again breeies from the land of death 
were wafted chill and damp across us. Again the 
dip of our paddle woke the sobbings of unseen 
phantoms, that flitted lamenting before, and fol¬ 
lowed wailing behind. 

By rugged way^, and through continually 
winding avenues, we reached, at last, the great 
series of caverns known as Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
seven miles from the entrance. Here bountiful 
Nature has exhausted her munificent genius iu 
the number, variety and beauty of her orystali- 
zations. In one place, the rook is covered with 
a botryoidal formation, resembling bunches of 
grapes, perfect in both color and shape. In 
another the crystalizations seem enormous snow¬ 
balls, flung carelessly against the oeiling, and 
there adhering, whiter than whitest swan’s-down. 
In still another, they imitate rosettes, carved 
in Carrara marble, and affixed, by some subtle 
cement, to the grey limestone wall. In *yet 
others, the crystalizations assume the form of 
hanging moss; or of drooping lilies; or of other 
delicate, lovely plants: all white as the robe of 
spotless innocenoe. A small niohe, opening from 
the main avenue, like a side altar in a cathedral, 
is called the Maiden’s Bower; and is hung with 
similar snowy draperies of Nature’s handiwork. 

At last we drew near to a mountain of boul¬ 
ders, piled one above another in inextricable con¬ 
fusion, and rising to the very summit of the Cave. 
We were about to pause here, believing that 
further progress was impossible. But Stephen 
bade us push forward. These were, he said, 
the Rocky Mountains, whioh it was necessary 
to surmount before we could reach the end of 
our journey. We struggled up the difficult path, 
the roof of the oavera rising with us. Having 
attained an elevation, whioh our guide told us 
was nearly a hundred and fifty feet, but which 
appeared incalculably greater, we paused panting 
on the summit, and looked down into the gulf 
beneath. Involuntarily I caught my breath as 
the scene burst upon me. Would I could ade¬ 
quately desoribe that dark and dismal abyss. 
So wild was the descent, and so shadowy the 
obsourity below that the hill seemed to plunge 
downward to the very bowels of the earth. 
The effect was magnified infinitely by a vast 
dome, whioh soared above, savage and vague, 
increasing the apparent heighth and depth, and 
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exaggerating the awfulness of all. As I gazed 
into the void below, where the black darkness 
surged and heaved, under the flare of the torches, 
like the ebon eea that washes the Bhores of hell, 
and then turned above to the seemingly fatnom- 
lees firmament, there rose, vividly, to my imagi¬ 
nation Milton’s sublime lines: and unconsciously 
I repeated them to myself. 

' W A dark 
inimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 
belghth. 

And time and space are lost; where eldest Night, 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy.” 

It was a fit conclusion to our journey. The 
delight, amazement, and awe, whioh had buc- 
oeeded each other all day, terminated here; and 
for one I wished to see nothing further, lest it 
might mar the image of that tremendous abyss. 
It was with relief, consequently, that I heard 
the guide declare there was nothing to be seen 
beyond, except some curious stalagmites, a lady’s 
bower, and another bottomless pit, at the dis¬ 
tance of a few hundred yards. Should other 
avenues ever be discovered in advance of this 
point, the effect will be to dim the impression 
of that gulf of horror. But now the spectator 
comes away, haunted by his glimpse into that wild 
abyss, whose recollection lingers in his memory, 
and recurs forever in his dreamB. 

On our way baok, we dined at a spring, about 
two miles from the extremity. It would have 
kindled the dull blood even of an anchorite, to 
have seen ns discuss the cold chicken and ham 
which Stephen had provided. Our drink was 
the cool, clear water from a neighboring spring. 
These springs are frequent in the Cave, some 
of them being impregnated with sulphur, and 
others with lime. The one we patronized was of 
the latter description. Around us were numerous j 
empty bottles, relics of former parties, who not 
having the fear of the Maine Law before their 
eyes, had refreshed the inner man with Scotch 
ale, London stout, claret or eau de vie. 

While my companions lingered behind to re¬ 
examine some crystalizations, I pushed forward 
alone, the solitude and sombre shadows of the 
Cave having for me a greater charm. To abandon 
your party in this way, requires a certain degree 
of courage. At first there is samething exhili- 
rating in the oonsciousneaa that you are out of 
sight of your friends, and that, when you shout 
to them, however loudly, only the echo of your 
voice comes back, through the long and lonely 
halls. Bat soon the sense of solit&rineaB becomes 
painful. The gloomy walla dosing in on every 
side; the narrow circle of light that radiates 
from your lamp; and the utter, niter desertion 
around, that encloses you as in a solid body, fill 


you with vague fear. And now dreadful doubts 
creep in upon you. What if you have missed 
the true path, by unconsciously entering some 
lateral avenue? Perhaps already your com¬ 
panions have passed the Bpot wher6 you turned 
off, and, if so, they will continue to pursue their 
way, believing you still leading in advance. It 
will not be until they approach the entrance, 
probably not until they reach the hotel, that 
your loss will be discovered. Then, too late, 
they will retrace their steps. Vain search! 
Of the hundred and more lateral avenues, that 
branch off from the main route, in the seven 
miles between you and the mouth, who can tell 
which to take? To explore all would require 
months. You see these things in fancy, and 
your nerves begin to give way. You imagine 
yourself having made, through long, long hours, 
vain attempts to recover the trace, and having 
sunk down exhausted. You have shouted, too, 
until your voice has failed you. You are agonized 
with thirst. Days appear to pass. You are starv¬ 
ing to death. If, as you have heard, men loEt 
not far from the entrance, have not been found 
for forty hours, what hope is there for you? 
Your lamp has long ago gone out, and you have 
no note of time. Only you know that death is 
approaching. Despair seizes upon you. Y r ou 
look dumbly on the sombre walls, now /our 
prison, soon to be your grave. You recollect 
that you will be deprived even of Christian 
burial. For the search after you, though loDg 
persevered in, will finally be abandoned. Gra¬ 
dually the horror of your disappearance will 
fade from the minds of all, even your wife and 
children coming to regard you, in time, only as 
a dim dream. Perhaps, years hence, some ad¬ 
venturous traveller may stray into thiB avenue, 
and finding your bleached boneB, may recall a 
tragedy he remembers to have heard in child¬ 
hood. He will gather the relics together, and 
lay them in a corner. But that will bo all. 

So vividly do you imagine these things that 
when, at last, a faint gleam appears in the dis¬ 
tance, you fancy, for a moment, that it is Stephen 
coming to your rescue after days of search. But 
in reality it is your companions leisurely follow¬ 
ing you. At first you see only a speck of light* 
like a fire balloon in a black firmament. But 
soon others appear; the dark and distant ceiling 
glows; and a gUBh of light dances toward you, 
revealing the welcome figures in the background. 
In a moment you are laughing at your late 
fears, and have resumed your journey, as gay 
and merry as the best. You walk on, and on, 
and on, until mile after mile is passed. Your 
great peril now is that of stumbling, for your 
eyes are on the rooky draperies overhead, Vhen 
they should be picking out the rugged way 
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beneath. Almost every square foot of ceiling, j 
cornice and wall iB curtained, or festooned in j 
Btone, as if Nature, to mook at human genius, j 
had decorated these silent, buried chambers. 
By one sweep of her graceful arm, by a single 
bold arrangement of her tapestry, she continually j 
produces effects that artiBts could have attained 
only by seyere study and long trialB. She is 
equally at home in gay and fanciful hangings, 
such as those belonging to the Bride’s Bower, as 
in the sombre masses, like impending thunder- j 
clouds, that darken with horror her more giant 
chambers. 

In returning, Stephen called our attention to 

ft liver, in which fish without eyes are caught. 
We did not stop, however, to secure any. Stephen 
had spent a night, just before we arrived, in 
catching several, so that he had a stock on hand. 
These fish are rather longer and larger than a 
man’s finger, with something of the shape of a 


oat-fish, and of a greenish white oolor. They 
have no eye. Why should they, living, as they 
do, in eternal night? But it is to be presumed 
that Nature, whioh ever wisely adopts the means 
to the end, has given them a keener sense of 
touoh. Besides these vblind fishes, there is jio 
living thing found in the Cave, except a species, 
of crioket. 

Though we walked briskly, it was four houra 
before we reached the entrance, so that, deduct¬ 
ing for the delay at dinner, the time consumed 
proves the distance to be quite nine miles. The 
| first view of daylight, as we approached the 

! mouth, woe indescribably beautiful. To see that 

! oool, white brightness, which language is too 
| weak to describe, is worth alone a journey to the 
;; Cave. It is a new thing in your experience j a 
j glory and a loveliness beyond imagination. 

And thus we left the land of shadows,' and 
' oame forth again to the day I 
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TWO OF A KIND. 

BY FLETCHER REEDE. 


Tn the drawing-room of one of the brown- 
stone houses that crown the hill opposite Boston 
Common, sat Miss Dorothy Atkins Miller, the 
eldest of three sisters —who, having already 
appeared in society as “buds,” were now in 
various stages of bloom and blossom. 

Lillian, a tall graceful girl of nineteen, stood 
by the open window, half hidden behind the 
lace draperies that swayed back and forth in the 
light breeze; while Grace, the youngest, bent 
over her embroidery, absorbed in the mystery 
of the latest Kensington-designs. 

The air was full of the indefinable freshness 
and fragrance of early spring. A band-organ, 
that had appeared as silently and almost as 
mysteriously as the crocus-buds beneath the 
window, was grinding out a wheezy welcome 
to the April sunshine. Little patches of green 
lay here and there on the Common, like hopeful 
prophets, in the sun, the sparrows chirped noisily 
in the trees, and the faint sweet odor of opening 
maple-buds mingled with the heavy perfume of 
the hyacinths in the window. 

“ Lillian,” said Dorothy, looking up from the 
paper which she had been reading, “ I have 
found my mission.” 

“ Have you?” inquired Lillian, with languid 
interest. “And what may it be, pray?” 

“Don’t scoff, Lill dear,” answered Dorothy, 
“ but listen.” And, glancing down the column 
of “Wants,” she read the following item: 

“ * Wanted —An intelligent and comely young 
woman, capable of doing plain and fancy cook¬ 
ing. She will be received as one of the family, 
in a quiet country home. Address Mrs. Helen 
Henderson, Maplewood, Vermont.’ 

“There!” exclaimed Dorothy, waving her 
paper. “Am I not comely ? Am I not intelli¬ 
gent? And can’t I do plain and fancy cooking, 
after a three-months’ course with Miss Parloa 
and Mrs. Lincoln? The place was evidently 
made for me, and I for the place.” 

“But, Dolly,” exclaimed Grace, “you are not 
really in earnest ? You couldn’t take a servant’s 
position and expect to be received in society 
again.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Dorothy. “Society 
needn’t know- anything about it. Society will 
be politely informed that I am spending the 


summer with my aunt, in the country. She is 
our aunt, you know. Don’t you remember the 
winter she made mamma a visit, just before 
I came out, and how she reviled us, one and all? 

‘ Boston girls,’ she said, ‘ could do nothing but 
attend Browning clubs and French classes and 
dance the german.’ Now, I will show her that 
they can do all that, and something else beside. 
Mamma will give me a recommendation.” 

“ Mamma will do nothing of the kind,” inter¬ 
posed Lillian, from the window. “She has 
eugaged rooms at the Falmouth from the first 
of June, and Goldthwait is to begin on our 
dresses to-morrow.” 

Dorothy looked up with a bright smile. 

“ Lillian, you and mamma ought to be glad 
to have me off your hands, especially when 
I relinquish, once and forever, all claim to those 
charming toilettes which Goldthwait is concocting 
in that wonderful brain of hers. Think of the 
peachblow silk, Lill, and the India embroidery, 
and be grateful for my inspiration.” 

“ You dear girl 2” exclaimed Lillian, moved to 
enthusiasm by the generosity of this unexpected 
offer. “But what, are you to gain from it all?” 

“Success!” answered Dorothy, dramatically. 
And, seizing her sister by the waist, she waltzed 
gayly around the room to the strain of the 
untiring band-organ outside. Just then, a caller 
was announced. 

Dorothy glanced at the card. 

'“Mr. Clement Rich.’ Give him my excuses, 
please. I have an important letter to write— 
a business-letter connected with my arrangements 
for the summer. Don’t betray me, girls.” She 
hastily disappeared through one door, just as 
the caller entered by another. 

Mr. Clement Rich was a young man with 
a good figure and a prospective fortune. There 
was absolutely nothing to be said against him, 
and he was greatly admired by all discreet and 
sensible mammas. 

If the lines of his mouth indicated irresolution 
and indecision, no one-was the wiser: for his 
handsome blonde mustache was so well trained 
as to conceal the fact in a manner that was both 
clever and becoming; and, if the young ladies 
voted him dull, they must have been very exact- - 
ing to expect nature to bestow all her good gifts 
on one person. 
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If Mr. Clement Ricli was not intellectual, 
neither was he arrogant; if he was dull, ho was 
good-tempered; and the annoyance which he 
experienced at being deprived of the pleasure 
of the eldest Miss Miller’s society found no 
expression in the gentle suavity of his tone and 
manner. 

He had fallen into the habit of depending 
on Miss Dorothy to guide the conversational 
frigate of an-evening’s call; and, at first, feeling 
somehow as if he had lost his bearings, lie was 
puzzled how to proceed. But, if the conversation 
moved less briskly than was its wont, it was also 
less exacting; and, to a person of Mr. Rich’s 
ability, it seemed quite as pleasant, now that he 
had tried it, to drill quietly with the tide or 
aimless talk, while he allowed all his energy to 
become absorbed in the contemplation of Lillian’s 
fair face. 

lie had for a long time considered himself 
hopelessly in love with Miss Dorothy, but he 
missed her much less than ho would have ex¬ 
pected ; and when, at parting, he told the young 
ladies that he had spent a most delightful even¬ 
ing, he did not feel that his immaculate con¬ 
science had been stained by even the shadow of 
an untruth. 

Lillian went upstairs with a half-smile on her 
lips, that made her look prettier than ever. As 
she looked into Dorothy’s room to say good¬ 
night, she hesitated a moment, and then said 
abruptly: 

“Dolly, arc you sure—quite sure—that you 
want to go to Vermont?” 

“Perfectly sure,” answered Dorothy, with 
emphasis. 

“Because,” said Lillian, “I ought perhaps 
to tell you that Mr.—that a certain person— 
is to be at the Falmouth, this season; and, if 
you are not there, I am afraid—that something 
may happen.” 

Dorothy took her sister’s delicate face between 
both her hands, looked into the blue eyes until 
the faint blushes came and went in the girl’s 
cheeks, and said gayly; 1 

“ Let it happen, dear—mamma will bo very j 
well pleased.” j 

Lillian turned away, with a little shamefaced j 
sigh of relief. ! 

“I really am glad that Dolly doesn’t care,*' ! 

she said to herself: “ I have thought, sometimes, i 
that perhaps she might.” And she went to sleep 
with rosy dreams floating before her eyes, satis- j 
fled that, in the end, everything would arrange j 
itself quite to her satisfaction. 

Early June found Mrs. Miller and her two ] 
younger daughters settled at Long Harbor, where \ 


} a brilliant season was predicted—and, in fact, 
s already begun, according to the society-column 
\ of the leading paper of the place. 

| “ How much your poor dear papa would have 

j enjoyed all this,” observed Mrs. Miller, plaint- 
\ ively, as they stood together on the upper 
5 verandah overlooking the beach. “ He was so 
J fond of the sea, although so absorbed in business, 
l poor man, that he never had time to devote to 

< needed recreation.” 

< Mrs. Miller did not often indulge in senti- 

< mental or painful reflections, but it seemed proper 
s that her daughters should be reminded occasion- 
s ally of the fact that they once had a father, who, 

> it is true, disappeared from their view so long ago 
5 that they were in some danger of forgetting him. 

| He had been a quiet man of simple habits, and, 

| having provided for his family an ample fortune, 
| which seemed to be all that was expected of him, 

< he had unobtrusively exchanged this world, with 
| its ever-changing tide of events, for the serenity 
| of that changeless world which wc have all been 

< taught to consider a far better one. 

s Mis. Miller would have considered borself 
| deeply sinful if she had not been resigned—and 
s no one ever ventured to assume that she was not; 

| hut certain events had transpired of late which 

> made her feel the loss of her excellent husband 

> in a very real and practical way. 

Many of her investments had proved unfor- 

[ l> tunate ; and, unless a certain combination of 
railroad-magnates could be brought about, her 
confidential agent warned her that nothing less 
than financial ruin was to be expected. 

[ However, there -was no use in pulling down 
the blinds before the house was sold, so she 
put the best possible face on the matter— 
arrayed her daughters rather more gorgeously 
than usual, was especially cordial to Mr. Clement 
■ Rich, and very properly thankful that Dorothy 
had taken a fancy to pass the summer where she 
would add neither to her cares nor her expenses. 

Dorothy’s letters were full of enthusiasm and 
delight over her new life. 

“Aunt Helen has no idea who I am,” she 
wrote. “ Of course, I have changed in five years, 
and, when I introduced myself as ‘Dolly Atkins,’ 
the girl whom she had engaged to do plain and 
fancy cooking, there was not the slightest hint 
of recognition in her face. 

■ “You can have no conception of the feeling 
of exhilaration it gives one to prove to oneself 
that one is capable of earning one’s own living. 
Aunt Helen is more than kind, and treats me 
like a daughter rnther than a servant. And the 
caking is a great success. Everybody praises 
it and everybody has a prodigious appetite. 
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“Aunt Helen—or Mrs. Henderson—lias a 
Cousin Gerald staying here: a young man •whom 
the whole household admires, down to the dog 
and the cat. 

“ He only came for a week, but lie declares 
now that lie shall stay all summer—and has 
‘hired out,’ as they say here, with Mr. Hender¬ 
son. I don’t know whether it is the biscuit— 
of which he eats an enormous number—or 
something else which tempts him to prolong liis 
sojourn. 

“ Of course, his being the hired-man and my 
being the hired-girl throws us together a good 
deal: and, although this country-life is absolutely 
delightful, I am not sure but it might be a little 
dull at times if there were no one in the house 
beside Mr. and Mrs, Henderson,” 

“ I didn’t know that Helen had relatives 
by the name of * Gerald,’ ” said Mrs. Miller, 
thoughtfully, as she read the letter. “ They 
must be some of Mr. Henderson’s family from 
Northern New Hampshire—obscure farmers, 

I suppose.” 

Meanwhile, the days and weeks were hurrying : 

b y- , 

June,, with its singing birds and orchards 
smothered in apple-blossoms, had passed, and 
midsummer was at hand. The green world 
seemed in a languid dream, the birds were silent, 
and the long gi'ass in the fields hardly stirred, 
so motionless was the air, save as it fell beneath 
the mower’s scythe. 

Dorothy sat on the back porch, watching the 
men at work in the fields, listening half uncon¬ 
sciously to the monotonous droning of the flies, 
and feeling as if, for the first time in her life, 
she were really happy. \ 

The sunny outlook from the house, the sur- I 
rounding hills, with their ever-changing shadows, < 
and the simple country-life, with its freedom < 
from restraint, were all inexpressibly delightful 1 
to her. There was but one little cloud, and that s 
no bigger than a man’s hand, to mar her happy 1 
serenity. j 

Only the day before, “Cousin (Jerald” had i 
told her that he had about inade up his mind to \ 
remain with Mr. Henderson for the rest of his \ 
life, and Dolly felt almost sure that it was not j 
altogether on account of the biscuit. “ Of \ 
course,” she said to herself, “if he knew who 1j 
was, he would not dare to think such thoughts.” < 
And then, in a more generous mood, she said to i 
herself: “ He is far too much of a man to waste i 
his life in a little country-place like this. I will s 
tell him so, and then go home.” | 

But, although Dolly was not wanting *in i 
courage, she did not immediately put her excel- \ 


\ 

I 


lent resolves into' execution. Sober second 
thought convinced iier that she had been inex¬ 
cusably conceited and unmaidenly ; that it 
might, yes—it might possibly be the biscuit, 
after all; so she remained, and July merged into 
August. As Mrs. Henderson watched her 
Cousin Gerald and her pretty young handmaid 
sitting together on the broad stone step that led 
to the lilac-shaded porch, talking, evening after 
evening, in the old, old fashion 'of youths and 
maidens, she thought of her own youth and 
smiled not disapprovingly. 

One afternoon, early in September, Dolly went 
into the orchard for apples. They lay on the 
ground in lavish profusion, and it was altogether 
unnecessary for Cousin Gerald to leave his work 
and come to her assistance. 


| Because he chose to do so, however, Dolly 
; chose to blush, and, as she felt the warm color 
| mounting to her cheek in such an uncalled-for 
! and exasperating manner, she became all at once 
; convinced, by some inscrutable feminine logic. 

; that the time had come for her to put an end to 
| the innocent deceit which she had been prac- 
j ticing for the last three months. 

• “Mr. Gerald,” she said, as they turned 
| toward the house, “ I am going away to-morrow, 

| Perhaps I shan’t have any better opportunity to 
■ say good-bye.” 

“Going away?” he echoed. “Isn't this very 
sudden? Has anything happened? Are you 
dissatisfied?” • 1 

“ Yes—no. What I mean is,” said Dolly, sud¬ 
denly embarrassed, “1 didn’t expect, when I 
came, to stay here always, and I think perhaps 
my mother will he glad to see me by this tirhe.'” 

“ I have no doubt she will,” said her com¬ 
panion, planting himself in front of a tree in 
such a way as most effectually to bar Dolly’s 
progress. “ I should think she might. Yon have 
never told me very much about your mother, by 
the way, or where you live. Perhaps you will 
be willing to do so now.” 

“There is not much to tell,” answered Dolly, 
demurely. “My mother is a widow, and there 
are three of us girls. But what I wanted to say, 
Mr. Gerald,” she continued, with a sudden rush 
of words lest her courage might desert her, “ if 
you will excuse me for saying it—and we have 
been such good friends I think you will—is that 
I can’t help feeling as if you were doing your¬ 
self an injustice by staying here. Of course, it 
is very pleasant for a while; but, if I were your 
sister, I should tell you that you were throwing 
yourself away and wasting your abilities.” 

“I am rather glad, on the whole, that you are 
not my sister,” remarked the young man, nppar- 
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ently quite unmoved by Dolly's criticisms; 
“ but toll me what you would like to have me do. 
I should be willing to do a good deal.” 

“Oh, I only thought that, if you ever had 
any plans for another sort of life and knew that 
I—that other people took an interest in them, it 
might make a difference.” 

“ It would make a difference—a great differ¬ 
ence,” said young Gerald, earnestly ; “ and you 
do take a little interest in me,”’ he added, “ even 
if you arc not my sister—a very little?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Dolly, looking up from under 
her hat. Then, as he started forward, with what 
desperate intent he himself only knew, she con¬ 
tinued, breathlessly: “ But not enough for that— 
oh, no !” And she made a little rush past him, 
disappearing through the trees in a manner 
which she always afterward regretted, 

“ It was so undignified,” she reflected. And 
then she reproached herself for her blushes and 
needless confusion, atoning for her misdeeds 
by bidding them all good-bye, the next morn¬ 
ing, with unapproachable dignity, and assuring 
Cousin Gerald, as he helped her into the cars, 
that she had left her address with Mrs. Hender¬ 
son, 

Then the train rolled away; she shed a few 
furtive tears, but dried tlie salt drops with 
angry resolve. 

Six weeks later, she was sitting with Lillian 
in the back parlor, discussing family'affairs. 
Indeed, they had done little else since their 
return, for Mrs. Miller could no longer conceal 
the fact that their fortune was irretrievably lost, 
and there were questions of the greatest import¬ 
ance to be settled. Lillian, as the betrothed of 
Mr. Clement Rich, had an assured future. 

“Of course,” said Dorothy, “I can take care 
of myself; I can cook, and mamma can live with 
you; but what are we to do with Grace and her 
everlasting embroidery? Now, if this tiresome 
Mr. Fnrnleigh had only proposed for Grace 
instead of me, everything would be right.” 

“ But, Dolly dear,” said Lillian, in her most 
soothing tones, “ you are very brave, of course, 
and independent; but you know tills Mr. Forn- 
leigli is perfectly unexceptionable. Mamma says 
that papa used to know him. He saw you 
once somewhere, and fell in love with you at 
first sight-; and I’m sure, Doll, I can’t see what 
else you can ask for.” 


“ Lillian, you have no more heart than a kit¬ 
ten. If he fell in love with mo, I didn’t with 
him. I don't even remember his face; and I 
am going to write this minute and tell him that 
I can't and I won’t think of it.” 

“ But you won’t say it in just those words,” 
interposed Lillian, with a gentle air of expostu¬ 
lation. “ Do be cautious, Dolly, and—well, it 
wouldn't do any harm to wait a day or so, and 
think it over. I am sure I wouldn’t be rash!” 

“ No, you wouldn’t,” exclaimed Dolly. “ But 
I would rather be rash than calculating.” 

At that moment, Grace came in with a card. 
“ It is Mr. Fnrnleigh,” she said, “ and he wants 
to see you, Dorothy, in the library.” 

“Then I shall be spared the trouble of writing 
a letter,” said. Dolly, scornfully. “Very kind 
in him, I am sure, to call for his dismissal,” and 
she left the room. 

Dorothy was gone a long time, and the two 
girls awaited her return with impatience. 

“ I shouldn’t think it would take so long to 
say no,” said Grace, meditatively. “ If it were 
yes, now, one could imagine how it might.” 

“Certainly,” admitted Lillian, with an air of 
experience, “one might.” 

At length Mrs. Miller, who had also been 
summoned to the library, came upstairs, looking 
more contented than her (laughters had seen her 
since the failure of the house of Lee, Hubbard & 
Sons, which had involved them in its downfall. 

“ Mamma, do tell us what it all means,” 
called Grace. 

Mrs. Miller sat down in an easychair and 
rested her head against its high-cushioned back. 

“ Mamma,” repeated Grace: hut, before Mrs. 
Miller had time to reply to the eager query, 
Dorothy came in with her own explanation. 

“Come down,” she said, “and be presented 
to your future brother-in-law, Mr. Gerald Fnrn¬ 
leigh, I have known and—and liked him all 
summer, but it did not occur to me to ask if 
Aunt Helen’s Cousin Gerald had any other 
name. He allowed me to call him Mr. Gerald, 
and now lie declares that I was as mueh of an 
impostor as'he.” 

“So you didn’t refuse him, after all?” said 
Lillian. 

“ Why, no. I—I was so surprised that I—I 
suppose I forgot it,” answered Dolly. “At all 
events, it is too late now.” 
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UNDER THE SHADOW. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


CHAPTER I. 

My father having died when I was quite 
young, the property he left me was placed in 
the hands of my guardian, and accumulated 
considerably before I attained my majority. 
I had been practicing law for several years in 

the town of W-; and, though my -clients 

■were few, I had, by dint of prudence and eco¬ 
nomy, eked out a sufficient income. My wants 

never exceeded my means; and, having little 
or no fondness for society, that clamorous 
maiden made but little demand on my purse 
or person. 

But the old routine became monotonous. I 
felt the need of change; and, while I wa3 mus¬ 
ing one day, I happened to think of a use to 
which I might put my patrimony. I imme¬ 
diately wrote to my former guardian, for whom 
I still retained a sincere friendship, stating my 
wishes, and, in due time, received the following 
iDiwer to my communication:— 

“Dear Dudley —Your letter came in the 
‘nick of time.* A little cottage, just out of 
our village, has been for some time to let. The 
ommouB Bhingle has been waving in the wind 
for several months. I bought it at a bargain; 
»nd, as you gave me carte blanche , I have also 
secured the services of a housekeeper, and a 
maid of all work, who have been duly installed 
and are awaiting your arrival. Hoping to see 
you soon, I am, as ever, yours, 

Preston Lee.” 

I had such confidence in my guardian that I 
felt sure he had done the best he could, and all 
that was necessary. He had ever looked upon 
me as his son, having had'none of his own; 
and, though I had seldom visited him, I felt 
certain that the house which held him was a 
home for me, if ever I was in need. I deter¬ 
mined to leave W-the day after the receipt 

of his letter, and take immediate possession of 
of my home. 

The idea of having a house of my own! 
Master of an establishment! I already began 
to feel the dignity of my position, and was as 
consequential as it is possible for a modest 
lawyer to be. 

Having packed up and despatched the Bmall 


stock of furniture I possessed, with the addition 
of a few necessary articles, and bid my land¬ 
lady “Good-by,” I turned my bnck on the town 
of W- and took the carB for Stanhope Vil¬ 

lage. X stopped at my guardian’s, to inquire 
the way, and then followed the direction to the 
cottage, in order to superintend the arrival of 
my household goods. 

The place took mo by surprise. X had ex¬ 
pected to find the grounds, if there were any, 
in a neglected state: the walks strewn with the 
debris of summer foliage, and the house itself 
wearing a look of desolation. Instead of this, 
autumn flowers were blooming gaily; the walks, 
though not extensive, were smoothly swept and 
graveled; even the windows of the house were 
open, and over all was an air of comfort and 
cheerfulness. 

I thought there must be some mistake. But 
while I stood in a state of doubt, who should 
come forward but Mr. Lee, the good man, to 
welcome the bachelor to liis homo? 

“It’s all right, Dudley,” ho said. “The 
girls have been at work. Miss Allen, the 
housekeeper, has a good deal of tasto in such 
matters, and, between them, they have quite 
transformed the place. Come in, come in!” ho 
added, without waiting for me to speak; and I 
am sure I could not have spoken just then. 
“The girls are only waiting to see the pro¬ 
prietor, and we must travel home.” 

We entered the house together, and, in the 
room which was to be especially my own, and 
where the familiar look of things made me feel 
quite at home, I found two females, rather ad¬ 
vanced in years to be termed “girls,” but real 
sensible, and real good-hearted, as I had ample 
reason to confess. 

I saw nothing of Miss Allen, however; but, 
as the opportunity for doing so would neces¬ 
sarily bo frequent, I concluded to say nothing 
about her. 

Well, the deeds were made over to me, and 
the surplus fund—which was more than I an¬ 
ticipated—was deposited in the bank to my 

credit. 

I met Miss Allen, for the first time, at supper. 
She was rather younger than I expected; and 
if I had been a susceptible man, I might have 
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blushed to the roots of my hair. But 1 did 
nothing of the kind. 

She was one of those cold, quiet individuals 
that you sometimes meet with, and she actually 
imparted a chill to every mouthful I ate. I 
overcame the feeling after awhile, and attempted 
to draw her into conversation; but as her replies 
were mostly in monosyllables, I soon grew dis¬ 
couraged. I went twice a week to W-; for 

I did not intend, by any means, giving up my 
practice—and it was so pleasant to come home 
in the evenings and find a light burning and 
some ono waiting for my return. The house 
being Bmall, there were many hours when Miss 
Allen was free to sit down with her needlework, 
which she did every afternoon, in the dining¬ 
room, opposite my “sanctum.” I thought it 
Btrange that I never heard her singing at her 
Work; always the same stern, dignified compo¬ 
sure. She knew her position, however, and I 
had no fault to find. But human icicles are 
not very pleasant company; and the more she 
chilled me, the more I felt determined to thaw 
her out. 

I was busy at my desk, ono morning in Oo- 
tobor. The waving of the vines that were 
festooned about the window made flickering 
Bh&dowB. over the manuscript I was copying. 
I looked toward the diuing-room. It was warm 
and cheerful in,comparison. Gathering up the 
articles I was using, I moved toward that apart¬ 
ment and transferred them to a convenient place 
by the vacant window. 

I could see Miss Allen’s hand flutter over her 
seam; otherwise sho manifested no concern. 

“I found the light extremely unpleasant in 
the west room,” I merely remarked, as I seated 
myself, pen in hand, to resume my copying. 

. I could see that she felt the awkwardness of 
her position; and I ho more embarrassed she 
grew, the moro determined I became. Sho was 
preparing for a move. Feigning irritation over 
some intricate portion of my work, I “pshawed” 
every now and then. This decided her, and she 
arose. 

“Ahl Miss Allen,” I said, as she was about 
'passing me, “I am sorry to trouble you, or call 
-you 'off from any of your duties. But, would : 
you mind lending mo your assistance?” She: 
halted. I handed, her the manuscript, with the j 
request that she would dictate while I wrote. ; 
She could not well refuse, so drew her chair : 
near and commenced reading. Her voioe was \ 
very sweet, though mournful, and wavered con-; 
siderably at first. But as she continued, it grew I 
firmer, and we succeeded admirably. I thanked J 
her. : 


> “I am glad to be useful,” she said, and re- 
$ sumed her sewing. 

\ I grew to looking forward, with pleased an- 
; ticipation, to this time; for it beoame a regular 
J; duty with Us; and &3 the evenings lengthened, 
i I read aloud to her, while she sewed. I ne?er 
S thought there was aDy danger in this way of 
<; living. 

J About mid-winter, a case came on of unusual 
$ interest. The best legal talent of the state was 
^ engaged, and my mind was so absorbed by it 
n that I gave but little thought to anything else. 
^ In fact, I was absent from home much oftener 
% than usual. 

J The prisoner was a noted counterfeiter. For 
5 years he had eluded the vigilance of the authari- 
5 ties; blit now he was arrested on a charge of 
| forgery, so boldly and yet so skillfully necotn- 
\ pliahed that one could not but admire the genius 
of the man, while condemning his principles. 

£ I was called on to assist in the proceedings 
\ under lawyer Harvey, and had, of course, much 
^ writing to do. At first I had not felt theneces- 

I sity of asking Miss Allen; but time was press¬ 
ing, and, my duties becoming arduous, I sum- 
| moned her to my assistance. 

$ Sho began reading, at first slowly, and with 
indistinct enunciation; then, as sho proceeded, 

{ her voice grew husky, her breath came short 
\ and quick. 

| In the midst there came a dead silence, I 
j did not look up, merely nodding to her to con- 
! tinue; but there was no sound. I glanced at 
! her. She had turned to marble, I thought; her 
; eyes were fixed and glaring, her arms rigid, her 
; hands clenched. 

! I called Jane, the cook, from her work; fori 
; wns frightened, and could not think of a single 
: restorative. 

| “Poor thing!” said Jane, doming in quietly, 

: but flushed from her exertions over the fire. 

: “Poor thing! She’s a bit feeble, Mr. Evani, 

■ and she can’t stand much.” 

That was a cruel stab! But I forgave Jane 
when she went vigorously to work, and, by cer- 
> tain manipulations, the efficacy of which I might 
appreciate, though I could not understand, she 
brought the sufferer back to consciousness. 

After the first bewilderment of surprise, Miss 
Allen fixed her eyes on me, with an expression 
I shall never forget, glanced at the paper from 
which she had been reading, shuddered, gasped, 
and, avoiding Jane’s look of anxiety, and mine 
of inquiry, hurriedly left the room. 

“Well,” I muttered, as I resumed my pen, 
with nerves somewhat unsteady, “she has feel¬ 
ing, I perceive; so there is hope of her.” 
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Perhaps the attack was the effect of sym¬ 
pathy; and the more I thought of it, the more 
I felt convinced that such was the case. 

I knew nothing of her history. And yet, 
from her manners and appearance, I felt justi¬ 
fied in supposing her the victim of a heart- 
iorrow that had crushed out the sweets of her 
txistence. 

I left home the next morning shortly after 
Bonrise; for the trial came on early in the 
iftemoon. As I passed through the garden, 
tarniog my eyes in the direction of the large 
elm-tree, which stood in one corner of the 
ground, I fancied I saw a gray-looking object, 
iliss Allen’s dresses were of neutral tints, and 
it flashed across my mind that it was she, lying 

prone on the bench at the foot of the noble 
tlm. 

I went toward her; for I did not know how 
long she had been there, and common humanity 
required that I should have a little interest in 
her health. Nothing more, I assured myself. 
The noise of my coming aroused her, and she 
Ut upright. 

Her hair had fallen around her face and was 
damp with dew. 

“Are you ill?” I inquired. 

“Ill?” she said, pushing the hair from her 
white forehead, as though to bring back recol¬ 
lection. *‘Oh! no.” 

“You are in trouble, MiBs Allen. If you do 
not care to give me your confidence, I-hope you 
will, at least, consider me your friend.” 

8he rose; her composure returned, her lips 
parted, but I beard no sound, and she looked, 
not at me, but far, far beyond. Though I knew 
this suppressed emotion was kilting her, I felt 
I must not meddlo with her grief; so, after 
giving her a few necessary orders, I left her. 
The memory of that white face, the calm, de¬ 
spairing look, haunted me during the days Lhe 
trial continued. 

The very features of the prisoner possessed 
for me a sort of fascination. 

When the excitement seemed at its height, 
end the counsel, on either side, were about to 
crush the other by a weight of evidence too 
powerful to be resisted, there came & sudden 
ptuee, like the lull in a mighty tempest. 

The prisoner was dead! 

He had, with his own hand, defeated the ends 
of justice, and with an adroitness that had cha¬ 
racterized every action of hia life. 

The trial was over. There was no longer any 
criminal in court; only a dead body! We had 
brought him before the bar where even-handed 
•fc*lice was supposed to preside; he had volun¬ 


tarily sought a higher tribunal, and a Judge 
who “seeth not as man seeth.” * 


CHAPTER II. 

I invited my friend, Dexter, homo with me, 
for I wanted some one to talk with; I could talk 
to Miss Allen, but just now, after the excite¬ 
ment, I felt unequal to more than my share of 
conversation. 

He wnB glad of the chance to breathe the fresh 
air, and, being excellent company, as well as a 
first-rate lawyer, I felt rather proud of the ac¬ 
quisition to my little circle. 

“Well,” said George, with a sigh of relief, 
during the evening of our return home, “I can’t 
soy I’m sorry Elworthy killed himself; I should 
have hated to have that man hung.” 

“What a wreck he was!” I responded. “With 
his Lalents properly applied he would have been 
an ornament to any society. How often we 
Beo men brought to the gallows by perverted 
genius!” 

“Too true,” Baid George; “and, having no 
particular fancy for such an elevated sphere* I 
shall remain a blockhead!” 

I noticed how cheerful Miss Allen became 
after this trifling conversation. Thero wsb a 
perceptible flush in her cheek, and a color in 
her Ups. I attributed it to the charm of Dex- 
ter’B manner. He was full of life and anima¬ 
tion ; I was rather quiet and reserved by nature. 
The contrast was striking, and especially an¬ 
noying to me. 

Since that morning in the garden, I had felt 
a new interest in my housekeeper, which absence 
from her had rather increased than diminished. 
I was a little jealous that a stranger could exert 
over her such an influence. Dexter actually 
warmed her into life; gave her the society she 
needed, directed her taste for horticulture, and, 
during the week he remained, made her very 
happy, and me very miserable. I was glad 
when he took his departure; and was not Bur- 
prised, but pained somewhat, when two days 
after, Miss Allen came to tell me she muBt re¬ 
sign her position in my household. 

I could not question her concerning her re¬ 
solve, I could not ask her to reconsider it; Bhe 
was at liberty to act her own pleasure. I did 
ask her to give me a week's time to supply her 
place. 

Supply her place 1 Just as we had become 
used to each other’s ways. How provoking! 

There shot through my heart the conscious¬ 
ness of how necessary she was to my existence. 
I felt too much interested in her to give her up 
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entirely; a sense of delicacy prevented my offer- noiselessly. Groping my way to the dining, 
ing her incredled wages, a sense of honor for- j! room, I Btruck a match and lit the lamp. Qa 
bade my interfering with any of her plans. And J the table stood Miss Allen’s work-basket, into 
yet to think that she must go! But I had a S which George began immediately to poke, dis* 


week's grace; seven whole days! and then- 

' Three days passed; most of which were spent 
at my office in town, with George Dexter as my 
frequent companion. On the afternoon of the 
fourth day, George dashed into my office, rather 
unceremoniously, his usual way, however, and, 
seating himself in the only vacant chair, blew 
clouds of fragrant smoke from a well colored 
“meersohanra.” 

I knew by the way he puffed that he had 
something to communicate. So I put myself in 
convenient attitude, by turning round and rest¬ 
ing my elbows on the desk behind me, prepared 
to listen. 

“You know, Dudley, that I took an unac¬ 
countable interest in that Elwortby who escaped 
us so nicely; I have beeh for some time trying 
to find out who he was, and where he came 
from. I tracked him after awhile, however, 
and imagine my surprise at ascertaining that 
he was once an influential citizen; and within 
a few years the owner and occupant of the very 
cottage in which you dwell.” 

“Singular coincidence!” I remarked. 
“Rather,” said George; “but, I further 
learned that he had but one daughter, a very 
attractive and finely educated young girl. Her 
fhther becoming more and more deeply involved 
in his nefarious schemes, and, fearful of being 
traoed to his den, suddenly absconded. The 
property had been heavily mortgaged, and no 
interest paid to the holders. So the poor 
daughter was left without a home; and, in fact, j 
without friends, for who would nssooiate with : 
the child of a fugitive from justice?” 

“What has become of tliegirl? Did you find j 
out that? The man’s dead, so we can do no- i 
thing with him. It would be a charity to find ! 
tho girl, and restore her to society. She may j 
be in abjeot want.” i 

“I have a suspicion of her whereabouts, not ■ 
yet fully confirmed; I am waiting for you to ; 
invite me home with you.” I 

“Come; and right welcome,” I said, begin-; 
ning to make preparations for an instant de- ; 
parture; “my old guardian is well acquainted ; 
in the village, and the barber, I am sure, is j 
posted in all tho ancient records.” 

“Indeed!” he sentontioiisly remarked. i 

It waB night when we arrived at the cottage; ] 
and Miss Allen, not anticipating my arrival, i 
had retired early. There was not a light in any i 
window. I opened the door, and we entered! 


5 arranging everything. I urged him to desist, 
\ it seemed a profanation. He paid no attention 
J to my entreaties; merely remarking that he had 
jin “taste for tho useful,” and continuing liia 
J objectless manipulations. 

^ Presently I was Btarted by the exclamation, 
s “By Jove! the very thing; proof positive." 

\ “What is it, George? You’ve no right to 

1 meddle with such things.” 

“But I’m sure Providence directed my steps 
toward this identical work-basket. Look at 
j this;” and he placed in my hand a small mini*. 
£ ture set in gold. 

\ “How familiar!” I started. “Elworthy, the 
\ forger!” 

^ “And in her work-basket! Man alive! don’t 
5 you see the resemblance? Miss Allen, your 

[ housekeeper-” 

i “Is Elwortby’s daughter.” 

J Tho mystery was solved. Poor thing! No 
j wonder flhe was cold and reserved. The world 
\ had pointed its finger of scorn at her, and the 
; sins of the father had been visited too cruelly 
[ on the child. My sympathy for her bade fair 
to stir up a warmer passion; and all that night 
\ I was devising plana for her comfort aud assist¬ 
ance. I arose early, leaving George in an un¬ 
mistakable state of Bomnolenoy and descended 
the stairs. I met Miss Allen at the door of the 
dining-room. She started at Beeing me, and 
her face flushed—whether with surprise or joy, 
I could not tell. 

“I have a few words to say to yon, Mill 
Allen; will you oblige me?” and I led the way 
back into the room. 

“You spoke of leaving me,” I began, not 
without some trepidation, “and I had fully in¬ 
tended you should do so without being embar¬ 
rassed by any questions from me; well knowing 
you must have good reasons for taking such s 
step.” 

She bent her head low over her handB. 
“Yesterday I heard that which has induced me 
to urge you to prolong your stay in the house 
which was once your home, and which has been 
a shelter for you for the past few months.” 

She did not Beem surprised that I knew her 
sorrow, but she covered her face with her hands, 
and the tears trickled through her fingers. They 
were the first I had ever seen her shed, and they 
softened my heart so that I could easily hare 
wept with her. 

She grew calm, but was still determined. “I 
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vast-go,” Bhe said; “I could not resist leaving < 
gy hiding-place when I heard' that a house- \ 
keeper was wanted. The old home had attrac- ] 
Uons for me. I had wondered about from one \ 
pliee to another, but some prying eye would \ 
discover me and bring my Becret to the light, j 
Sere I was amoDg friendB; the trees, tho ; 
flowers, the very walls were familiar. It has t 
been an asylum for a wretched outcast; I have ; 
endeavored to do my duty—you have been very i 
kind.” ; 

“Show me that you appreciate my kindness j 
by continuing your duties as heretofore.’* j 

“It may not be,*' she said, sadly; “the dread j 
of meeting one, whose existence has been a ; 
corse to me, is over. Those who reviled the : 
living, will Burely hold sacred the memory of j 
the dead.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The leaves may be closely folded over the 
heart of the rose, but let the warm sunshine 
diffuse its regenerating influence, and lol the 
^change. 

You will not suppose that, having felt the 
effect of love’s delioious sunshine, I was willing 
to return to the loneliness of my former life, 
and without a Bigh relinquish all my hopes of 
happiness. 

No. Edith left me; and, though she had not 
deemed it necessary to let me know her where¬ 
abouts, she was often in my thoughts. ‘ 1 A r i7 
ictperandum was my motto, and I waited in 
hope. 

The summer vacation was rapidly approach¬ 
ing, and I had made up my mind to visit the 
White Mountains, and revel in the enjoyment 
of all that was beautiful in nature. It is charac¬ 
teristic of me that whatever affects me most 
deeply is the subject least spoken of. Love, with 
me, was a solemn thing—a passion, deep, and 
enduring; so you will not wonder that I had no 
confidant in this “affaire da caur.” I think, from 
my very silence, George mistrusted how matters 
atood; but wisely kept his own counsel. 

The day the sessions closed ho came to my 
room, and, rather authoritatively, demanded 
that I should accompany him home. I was very 
tractable just then. I knew it would be much 
pleasanter for mo to bo in George’s society, than 
wandering off alone in search of amusement or 
idventuro. Bo I readily yielded acquiescence. 

I have endeavored quite often to recall my 
first impressions on entering the town where 
Georgo resided. I have o vague recollection of 
the place, and nm confident his home was the 
abode of contentment and happiness. 


After leaving the oars, we walked through a 
broad street, plentifully shaded with trees. Cot¬ 
tages stood back from the road; and court-yards, 
rich with the wealth of summer, diffused their 
fragrance and beauty to charm the passers by. 

George and I sauntered along, enjoying all; 
tho sunshine, the delicious air, the quiet, which 
could only be truly appreciated by those who, 
like us, sought and required mental relaxation. 

The country was nothing new to us; but what 
we most enjoyed, was the prospect before us of 
perfect freedom of mind and body. 

Presently we came to a row of cottages so ex¬ 
actly similar in every respect, that it was diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish the dividing line between 
them. 

As I walked along, taking in everything in a 
general way, my attention was attracted to a 
female form bending among the flowers in one 
of the gardens. As we came opposite to her 
she arose; and, dropping the gardening tool she 
hnd in her hand, stood transfixed. 

It was Edith. 

I was thoroughly bewildered; George looked 
innocently unconscious. 

There was a gate, and a few feet of ground 
between Edith and myself; a moment’s delay, 
and I was by her side. Georgo leaned noncha¬ 
lantly over .the railing; not with the air of a 
Tantalus, however, but as one perfectly satis¬ 
fied with tho turn affairs had taken, and quite 
willing to be excluded from any participation 
therein. I. began to be a little suspicious of 
him; though the idea of his having been an 
agent in working out my destiny, had never 
occurred to me before. 

What I said to Edith matters not. 

I learned from Georgo that she was a com¬ 
panion for a widow lady in comfortable circum¬ 
stances, and had all the comforts of a home. 
But there was a lingering trace of tho shadow 
around her yet. Should I ever have power to 
dispel it! 

I saw her frequently during my stay in the 
place; and I think she gave me more of her 
confidence than I had ever imngined she would. 
Under genial influences her nature was gradu¬ 
ally expanding into a warmth and tenderness 
which had formerly Beemed foreign to it. She 
was so impenetrable, however, that with all ray 
astuteness I could not determine how I stood in 
her regard. I determined to make a bold stroke 
and so decide my fate. 

“Give me the right to shelter and protect 
you,” I urged, “tho right of a husband, Edith. 
Is it too much?” 

A thrill passed through her frame; a moment’s 
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hesitation, and she raised her faQO to, mine- George has claimed the honor of being first 
There was a world of meaning in the gUnge groomsman. Bo, by a hand which I trust 
•he gave me, though no word was spoken. My willnever fail in kindness to her, I led my 
hope would not prove a delusion! Edith from under the shadow of a great grief 

I suspect that Mr. Lee anticipated this de- out into the broad sunlight of love and happU 
nonemont from the first. He seems delighted ness. 

frith the idea, and has promised to give the Nor do I care what the world will Bay if \ 
bride away. marry my housekeeper. 
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WHY SHE DID IT. 

BY G. E . CHITTENDEN. 


Aunt Dorothy sat by the window, knitting. 
She sat up very straight, and her needles flew 
with marvelous rapidity. 

“I hate to do it,” she was thinking, “but I 
will. She’s a dear girl, and I do believe all she 
needs is to have her eyes opened. Warning 
fingers aren’t pleasant, I know, but I’ll point 
them for once. There she comes now.” 

There was the sound of quick steps in the 
hall, the door opened, and a young girl van into 
the room. She was very pretty, in a blonde way. 
Her friends called her Dotty, Dot, Fairy, and 
Fay, which airy nicknames suited her wonder¬ 
fully well. Her name proper was Dorothy, so 
called for the erect lady by the window. Her 
blue eyes glanced quickly about the room, 
then she said: 

“ Do you know where mother is, auntie?” 

“Now for it!” thought Aunt Dorothy, reso¬ 
lutely. “Why do you wish to know?” she 
asked. 

“ 1 want her to loop my dress, and to ask her 
to make this ribbon up into bows, for this even¬ 
ing. We’re going to have such fun, auntie; 
there's to be a party at the Russels’, and what 
do you think?” with a little blush and bright¬ 
ening of the eyes. “I’m engaged for three 
dances already.” She did not add that she 
expected to dance them all with the same partner. 

“Hum—you arc? Dorothy, can’t you make 
ribbon into bows ?” 

“ Not nearly so well as mother. Where is 
she, auntie? I must get this dress looped. 
I promised Sadie I’d run over and help her 
arrange the flowers.” 

“I believe,” replied Aunt Dorothy, looking 
steadily into the girl's face, “that your mother 
is in the kitchen, ironing one of your dresses.” 

Her voice was peculiar, and Dorothy looked 
at her. slightly surprised. 

“Yes,” she answered, “ my white muslin for 
this evening.” Then something in her aunt’s 
face made her add : “I’d have done it myself, 
you know, only I'm so hurried; and mother 
does those things much better than I.” 

Aunt Dorothy folded her knitting nervously 
together. Interfering with the affairs of others 
was very foreign to her nature, and she was at 
a loss how to proceed. Her only brother had 
been the love of her life ; and, after his death, 


his wife and children held the first place in hei 
affection. Among them all, Dorothy was hei 
favorite, and the effort she was making was, in a 
great measure, for the girl’s own sake. 

“ Now’s the time, if ever,” she thought; “she’s 
thinking a little. Dorothy,” she said, “if you 
were obliged to deny yourself for someone—to 
work for and help that one—who would it be?” 

Dorothy looked at her aunt in increased sur¬ 
prise. IIow stupid it was to be kept answering 
nonsensical questions, when every minute was 
precious! “The one I love best, I suppose,” 
she returned, a little impatiently. 

“And who is that?” 

She answered, unhesitatingly; “ Mother, of 
course.” 

Aunt Dorothy rose, and, taking a shawl from 
a chair near, pinned it over her shoulders. 

“ I must go,” she said, “ or I won’t be in time 
to make biscuit.; and young Frank Russel—lie’s 
studying law, you remember, with Mr. Ives, who 
lives next door to me—often stops in, on his way 
home, to have tea with me, and lie likes my bis¬ 
cuit. Good-bye, my dear. So you would rather 
deny yourself, work for, and help your mother 
than anyone else? 1 am glad to hear it; for she 
needs it, if ever a woman did. You’ll find her 
in the kitchen, ironing your dress, or, if that’s 
done, getting tea, or maybe making pics. She 
said she could not find time for it Saturday, but 
hoped to this afternoon.” 

She paused, and, taking up her bonnet, put it 
on and tied the strings with careful precision. 
That done to her satisfaction, she turned and 
looked at Dorothy. There was a blight flush on 
the girl’s fair little face, and her eyes were wide 
open and startled. 

Aunt. Dorothy was satisfied. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said again, her 
sharp voice grown suddenly gentle. “ Come to 
sec mo when you can; Tin always pleased to have 
you.” She kissed Dorothy hastily on the cheek, 
and, the next moment, was gone. 

Dorothy went slowly toward the kitchen. 
The door was partly open, and she paused and 
looked in. Her mother stood by the table, iron¬ 
ing the last rufilc on the white muslin dress, 
which lay like a heap of snow before her. 
Dorothy gazed long and searchiugly into the 
bending face. It was pale and thin ; there were 
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tired lines about the patient mouth, and shad¬ 
ows under the sweet eyes. She worked steadily, 
but with a certain indescribable air of weariness. 
Surely, surely, she was more tired than usual. 
She did not always look like that. But why 
not? When did she ever rest? A quick pang 
shot through Dorothy’s heart. 

The slamming of the front door, and a con¬ 
fused murmur of voices, roused her. The chil¬ 
dren had come home from school. 

“Mother! mother! Where are you, mother ?” 
shouted Charlie. 

Mother, I’ve torn my coat. I want it 
mended right off, ’cause I—■” 

Gus was interrupted by Nellie: “Mamma, 
Gertie Forbes is going to have a picnic, and I 
want—” 

Mother! mother! mother! And mother 
would he ready, she knew, to satisfy every 
demand. 

The hubbub of voices enmo nearer, and Dor¬ 
othy escaped from the dining-room into the par¬ 
lor, and closed the door. She threw herself on 
the sofa, and hid her face in her hands. She 
remained for a long time in the same position, 
and, when she looked up, her cheeks were wet 
with tears. 

That evening, she went to the party. Squire 
Russel’s place was the handsomest in the village. 
The beautiful garden was Dorothy’s delight. 
She was sitting out there now, leaning back on 
a rustic garden-bench. Frank Russel, the part¬ 
ner of those three dances, was beside her. IIo 
was a good-looking wide-awake young fellow, 
who had no idea of spending an idle life just 
because his father happened to be a rich man. 

IIo had started several .subjects of conver¬ 
sation, but Dorothy’s usual readiness seemed 
to have deserted her, and, monosyllabic answers 
not being encouraging, ho had been silent for 
some time. Finally, he spoke in rather an 
aggrieved voice: 

“I say, Dotty, why don’t you speak to a 
fellow? Of course, ‘yes’ and ‘no’ are very 
good wqrds in their way, but after a time they 
become monotonous; and now I’d be glad to 
hear you make some other remark—just for 
the sake of variety, you know.” 

Dorothy smiled absently and answered: 

“ Yes, Frank.” 

Frank groaued. 

“ There it is again! ” he exclaimed. Then 
he added kindly: “Aren’t you well, Dotty? 
Seems to me, you look white. Does anything 
trouble you ? I wish you’d tell me w'bat you’re 
thinking about.” 

“I’m thinking about mother—and myself. 


Frank,” turning toward him and raising her 
eyes wistfully to his, “you always thought mo 
rather a nice girl, didn’t you, as girls go?” 

“ Rather—as girls go.” 

“ AVell, I’m not. I only found it out to-day: 
but,” sitting erect with sudden energy, “ I’m 
a cruel, wicked, selfish thing! Oh, Frank, 
I hate myself 1 I’ve been thinking, thinking, 
and I must speak out to someone. Mother is 
killing herself, working for us all; but it is not 
the children’s fault: it is all mine. I am the 
oldest, and I should have thought.” Iler lips 
quivered, and two big tears rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks. 

The expression in the brown eyes looking at 
her grew rather tender. 

“I think,” said Frank, slowly, “that, on the 
whole, I prefer cruel, wicked, selfish people to 
others.” 

Dorothy’s smile was a failure. 

“ Dotty,” he said, gently, “ why do you feel 
so terribly about it ? Your mother’s all right, 
you know. And, if you want to help her, you 
can begin now—can’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed. I’m going to, at once.” 

“ IIow ?” with interest. 

“AVell, I think I’ll do the cooking: that will 
be quite a weight off her mind. I’m going to 
get up early, to-morrow, and have breakfast 
ready when she comes down.” 

The next day, Dorothy opened her eyes to 
a new life. The room was filled with the gray 
morning-light. She dressed hurriedly, and, 
with stealthy step, descended to the kitchen. 
IIow cheerless the usually bright little room 
appeared! 

“ Fatty can’t be up yet,” thought Dorothy. 
Patty was the fourteen-ycar-old maid-of-all-work. 
“ I wonder if mother lias to waken her, every 
morning?” 

She passed through a small passage into a 
tiny room at the end, where Patty was sleeping 
the sleep of the just. Rousing her proved to 
bo a work of time; but finally it was accom¬ 
plished, and Dorothy returned to her labor. 

“ I’ll leave the fire for Patty,” she thought, 
“because of course she knows just how to build 
it. AYhat shall I have for breakfast? Let. me 
sec—here’s something in a covered dish. Oh ! 
potatoes, cut up ready for frying: that will be 
easy. And eggs—1 11 scramble them; the boys 
like them that, way best.” 

Here Patty appeared, yawning and rubbing 
her eyes, which opened in round astonishment, 
when they behold Dorothy. 

“ I thinked missus looked kinder cur’us when 
she woke me up, this mornin’,” she remarked. 
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“Now, build the fire, Patty,” said Dorothy. 

“Yes’m. Missus mostly does that, ’cause 
1 wastes so much kindlin’.” 

“Builds the fire? Mother?” 

‘.‘Yes, miss, she do; ’cause I—” 

“ Well, you build it, this morning—you can, 
I suppose. Now, let me see—you fry potatoes 
in butter,-1 think, I know just how to do that, 
for I’ve seen mother grease the griddle for 
griddle-cakes.” Taking a small piece of butter, 
she rubbed it carefully over the surface of the 
griddle and deposited the potatoes thereupon, 
to have them ready. “And toast—I'll have 
toast. Patty, that fire’s going well enough now. 
Where’s the bread?” 

Patty, walking backward, so as not to lose the 
slightest movement of Dorothy, whose proceed¬ 
ing she watched with the liveliest interest, 
brought the bread, which Dorothy proceeded 
to cut. 

“That ain’t no way to cut bread,” remarked 
Tatty: “you’d oughter turn the knife t’other 
way.” 

The blade, at that moment entering one of 
Dorothy’s fingers, proved the truth of Patty's 
observation. But she was too much in earnest 
to be daunted by slight discouragement, and, 
presently, a small pile of uneven slices lay before 
her. 

“They look horrid, that way—thick at one 
end and thin at the other,” she thought, her 
cheeks beginning to grow rather hot; “but, if 
they're toasted nicely, maybe it won't matter. 
Now, Patty, get me something to cook the eggs 
in. We must hurry, or mother‘11 be down. Put 
the potatoes on, while I make the toast and 
break tlie eggs. Mercy! there goes some of 
the shell in. Why, they're beginning to cook 
already! Oh, they're burning! they're burn¬ 
ing! Patty, bring me a spoon—quick—to stir 
them! But what makes the potatoes smoke 
so? Ought tiiey to smoke?” 

“No, they ortent. You didn't put enough 
grease in, nohow. Why don’t missus get break- 
fus’? Is she sick?” 

“No. I’m always going to do the cooking, 
after— Oh, the toast is blazing! These eggs 
are stuck fast I The potatoes are burned! What 
shall I do?” 

Mrs. Maynard awoke with a confused idea that 
the house was on fire. Yes, there certainly wns : 
smoke in the room. Springing out of bed, she ; 
hastily thrust her feet into slippers, and, throw- : 
ing on a wrapper, ran. into the hall. There, the ! 
smoke was more dense, and a strong odor of: 
burning prevailed; and, surely, there were 1 
voices somewhere. ! 


; She paused an instant; then, going quickly 
: downstairs, she threw open the kitchen - door. 
> For a moment, the smoke blinded her; then she 
• saw Patty running wildly about, flourishing a 
; long iron spoon; and by the stove, with crimson 
: cheeks, a cut on one hand, a burn on the back 
of the other, and spots of smut and grease all 
: over the front of her pretty morning-dress, stood 
: Dorothy, trying to lift a griddle, filled with some 
smoking mass, off the fire. 

“ Why, Dorothy!” cried her mother. 

Dorothy dropped the griddle upon the floor 
with a crash, and, throwing herself into a chair, 
burst into tears of disappointment and discour- 
: agement. 

Mrs. Maynard ran to her in alarm. ‘‘Dor¬ 
othy, what is the matter?” she exclaimed. 
“ What were you doing, child ?” 

“Oh, mother,” she sobbed, “I’m a stupid, 
stupid goose! I thought I’d help you, and get 
breakfast; hut I’ve only spoiled every single 
thing, and made a dreadful muss.” 

Mrs. Maynard laid her cool hand on the girl’s 
hot forehead. 

“Getting breakfast to help me, were you, 
dearie V” she said, with ail irresistible smile, as 
she glanced at the ruin scattered about. “It 
was a kind thought; but one cannot learn* to 
cook, all in a minute. Don’t feel distressed— 
there's no harm done.” 

Dorothy took the comforting hand in hers, 
and pressed ii lovingly against her burning 
cheek. 

She left the cooking alone, after that. She 
found there were many other ways in which she 
could be a help and comfort. 

“ Mother.” she said, one day, after she had for 
some time been watching her loosen the earth 
about some plants which stood in the parlor- 
window, “why don't you give up keeping Mow¬ 
ers ? They seem to me ail unnecessary trouble.” 

“ They don’t seem so to me, dear,” her 
mother answered, gently. “We cannot have 
our homo elegant, but we can have it bright and 
homelike; and 1 think plants help very much.” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothy, “ that is true. I would 
like to learn to take care of them, mother. Will 
you teach me?” 

And so, gradually, the plants fell entirely 
under her charge, and thrived very well, too. 
She helped Patty with sweeping, dusting, and 
arranging the rooms; she attacked the over-full 
mending-basket., and coaxed the children to 
allow her to explain difficult lessons. There 
were many drawbacks and discouragements, but 
“ For mother’s sake” was her watchword ; and, 
as she watched the dear face day by day, she 
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•rejoiced to see the weary look gradually disap¬ 
pear, and the shadows under the eyes grow less 
-apparent. 

. Nellie, who in her heart considered her elder 
lister perfection, was quick to follow her exam¬ 
ple; and the boys, almost unconsciously, grew 
to be more heedful of mother’s comfort. 

Mrs. Maynard wondered at the change. She 
found the loving care of her eldest daughter 
very sweet, and grew to depend on her more 
and more. Her mother-eyes saw quickly when 
Dorothy was tired, and she insisted on her going 
•out, as usual, in the afternoon. Dorothy always 
went, and came home bright and full of fun. 

So the weeks and months passed away. On 
looking back, Dorothy wondered where the 
time had flown. She thought this last summer 
had been the happiest she had ever known. 

One morning, on entering the dining-room, 
Mrs. Maynard was greeted with a chorus of : 

“Happy birthday, mother!” j 

“ Mother, did you forget it is your birth- ■ 
day ?” : 

“See what I have for you, mamma; and I 
made it all myself.” 

“ Mother,” said Dorothy, as soon as she could 
be heard, “auntie was here yesterday, when 
you were out. and she wants us to celebrate your 
birthday by taking dinner with her.” 

“ That’s all right,” remarked Charlie, “auntie’s 
dinners are not to be despised. Good thing it’s 
Saturday, so we ean all go.” 

“Yes, that’s wlmf she said,” continued Dor¬ 
othy. “I’m going over, this morning, mother. 
Auntie wants me to arrange some flowers for the 
table. I thought I’d go early; for there might 
be other little things I could do.” 

“Miss Maynard,” said Frank Russel, coming 
into the spinsters parlor a little before two 
o’clock that afternoon, “mother, father, and 
Sadie have gone to the city to-day, and I want 
to have dinner with you. May I?” 

“Certainly,” answered Aunt Dorothy, with 
whom the young man was a great favorite. She 
looked up with a twinkle in her eyes as she said 
it, and they both laughed. 

“ There they come now,” said Frank, going to 
the window, “ and Dotty—bless lier—is running 
out to meet them.” 

“ Dinner is ready,” announced Aunt Dorothy, ! 
as soon as wraps were removed and kissing and I 
handshaking over. J 

Aunt Dorothy’s dinners were always a pleas- ! 
ure, for she had a genius for cooking, and to-day < 
everything seemed exceptionally good. 

“ Well,” remarked Charlie, leaning back and 
.■sipping his coffee—dinner being a thing of the < 


past—“ I think we all owe you a vote of thanks, 
auntie, for what, without exaggeration, may be 
called a tiptop dinner.” h 

“Hear! hear!” murmured Frank. 

“Yes, auntie, it was splendid, ’specially the 
pudding,” said Nellie. 

“The pie, I say,” putin Gus. 

Mrs. Maynard laughingly shook her head at 
the children. “Auntie is very kind,” she said. 

“ Well,” observed Aunt Dorothy, complacently, 
“thanks are always agreeable, of course. I’m 
glad you all enjoyed your dinner, only—I did 
not cook it.” 

“What?” 

“Who did?” 

“ It cooked itself, I suppose.” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” 

They all spoke but Dorothy and Frank. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her dancing eyes were 
hidden by their long lashes. His eyes were on 
her face, and their expression was half laugh¬ 
ing and wholly tender. 

“ 1 mean just what I say,” answered Aunt 
Dorothy, with quiet enjoyment; “I did not 
cook the dinner we have just eaten—no, nor did 
1 help one mite. If you want to know who did 
make everything, from soup to dessert, look 
around the table, and see if you can guess.” 

They all obeyed, and each pair of eyes stopped 
at tlie young girl’s telltale face. 

“Dorothy?” asked Charlie, doubtfully. 

“Yes—Dorothy,” answered Aunt Dorothy; 
“she’s been learning since midsummer. ’Most 
: every afternoon she’s been here, and I've 
taught her how to cook; and I’m not ashamed 
of my pupil, either.’ 

They were silent for a moment from surprise, 
then Gus cried out: 

“Well, if that don’t beat everything! What¬ 
ever made you think of it, Dot?” 

Dorothy, whose place was beside her mother, 
slipped her hand into Iters, whispering: 

“ I ean help you get breakfast now, mother 
dear.” 

“ My child !" she exclaimed, her voice a little 
tremulous. “And I thought you were resting 
and enjoying yourself of an afternoon.” 

“So 1 was,” Dorothy answered, with a sudden 
laugh; “ I never had more fun in my life. 
Auntie’s the one to be pitied,” 

“Nobody praises me,” said Frank, in an 
abused voice. “I knew about it all the time, 
and helped like a good fellow. Dottie did not 
want me in the kitchen at first—said she would 
not have me at any price; but I’m not easily 
put. down, and she soon found that, for beating 
eggs, grinding spices, and such like necessary 
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and useful employment, there are not many my 
equals. Eh, Dotty V” 

Dorothy smiled up at him and blushed pret¬ 
tily, but did not speak. 

“Didn’tyou long to tell?” demanded Nellie, 
finding voice at last. 

“Yes, I did; but I wanted to wait till I had 
something worth telling; and then, auntie 
thought it would be a nice surprise for mother’s 
birthday.” 

“ But why did you do it?” repeated Gus, 
whose curiosity was not yet satisfied. 

Aunt Dorothy answered: “For what seems 
to me a most excellent reason; she did it for her 
mother’s sake.” 

Mrs. Maynard pressed the little hand that 
rested in hers; Gus looked at Dorothy with a 
new respect; Nellie regarded her with a species 
of awe; and there was a suspicious gleam in 
Charlie’s eyes as he rose to his feet. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, in true 
oratorical style, “ I wish to propose a toast, 
which we will drink in this delicious coffee—it 
may, perhaps, be a trifle cold by now, but no 
matter. I drink to my accomplished sister Dotty 
—let us be respectful on this auspicious occasion 
—Dorothy—and I wish to state that I solemnly 


promise to show, by assisting at the rapid disap¬ 
pearance thereof, that whatever good things she- 
may choose to concoct—isn’t that the word?— 
will be thoroughly appreciated by one member 
of her family, at least. Good cooking, ladies 
and gentlemen, adds much to the happiness of 
man, not to mention boy, for: 

‘Wo may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 

We may livo without friends; we may live without books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks.’ 

So three cheers for Dorothy, the best little 
keeper of a secret in Christendom, and the queen 
of cooks. Long may she reign !” And, amid a 
laughing chorus of “ Hear! hear!” and a clap¬ 
ping of hands, Charlie sat down, well satisfied 
with the effect of his maiden speech. 

That evening, as he walked home with her in. 
the starlight, Frank asked Dorothy a question. 

“ Yes,” she answered, clasping both hands 
about his arm in a pretty caressing way, “ some 
day ; but not for a long time, Frank. Mother” 
—with a happy smile—“ would miss me now, 
you -know. So we will wait; Won’t we, dear?” 

“How good you arel” he exclaimed, kissing 
the little face upraised to his. “ Yes, I can wait, 
my darling, now 1 know you are mine.” 
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THE STORY OF D 


BY QARHE 



most picturesque districts in all England, and 
poets, novelists, and travelers have never wearied 
of chronicling its beauties. 


The hills are not nearly so lofty as those of 
Scotland or Wales, but they are so effectively 
grouped, with such exquisite valleys and noble 
stretches of woodland in between, that* the 
landscape fairly challenges comparison with the 
finest scenery of either country. The Derwent 
is the principal river; but several smaller streams 
nearly equal in loveliness flow through it, among 
them the Dove and “the gentle Wye,” that 
Wordsworth loved. 

Beside these natural advantages, it is marvel¬ 
ously rich in relics of ancient days, dating back 
to Homan rule, and preserving the record of the 
successive sway of Briton, Saxon, and Norman. 
The whole shire is literally crowded with ruined 


OROTHY YERNON. 

VT POSTER. 

abbeys, storied keeps, and the very stateliest of 
Albion’s. ancestral castles and manors, about 
which cluster so many historic and romantic 
memories as to make them shrines for the 
traveler. 

Among these places of interest, Haddon Hall 
stands pre-eminent. It is indeed one of the 
finest castellated mansions which England can 
boast; and certain portions, the beautiful chapel 
and bunqueting-hall among them, belong to a 
much older era. It has been untouched by 
alterations to suit modern ideas of comfort, and, 
though long uninhabited, is kept in a state of 
perfect preservation. On entering its walls, the 
visitor is carried back to medieval days; the 
illusion is so perfect, that he expects to see steel- 
clad knights jousting in the courtyard, stately 
dames in farthingale uud ruff sauntering about 
the gardens to meet a gay train, hawk on wrist, 
issuing from the portals, bent on one of the chief 
pleasures of cavaliers and ladies in the olden 
time—or, best of all, in wandering about the 
pleasaunce or through the forest, to encounter 
fair Dorothy Vernon herself. 

To every reader of ancient chronicles, the 
name, recalls a page from the old, old story 
which is always new, and the associations con¬ 
nected with the beautiful Dorothy form one of 
the principal chai'ms of a pilgrimage to Haddon, 
investing the venerable pile with that human 
interest which only love and romance can bestow. 

The place to-day must look very much as it 
did when Dorothy lived, dreamed, and suffered 
there. The main portion of the building, ancient 
as are certain landmarks, dates back only to the 
reign of Edward the Fourth—and, by then, 
noblemen had ceased to dwell in fortresses—so 
Haddon possesses no claims to be other than 
a baronial residence: though it. was capable of 
being put in a state of defense, as is proved by 
its noble tower, called the “Eagle” or “Peveril,” 
of which any castle might be proud. 
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Passing through 
the massive gate¬ 
way and ascending 
a flight of steps into 
the outer court, one 
perceives a second; 
for tiie great mass 
of masonry sur¬ 
rounds two quad¬ 
rangles. The gar¬ 
dens spread to the 
right; the lower is 
roughly terraced, 
and stretches down 
to the foot of the 
hill, where a flight 
of sixtyseven steps 
—1 once counted 
them—leads to the 
river Wye. An 
immense square 
lawn is overlooked 
by the terrace that 
is one of Haddon’s 
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chief glories, the view from which is of a love- nearly opposite, a second lofty terrace, called 
liness not soon to be forgotten. The winter- ►* Dorothy’s Walk.” 

garden is planted with trees strangely gnarled The slope on which the mansion stands is so 
and twisted by the winds of centuries; and, at ; abrupt, that many of the ground-floor rooms at 
the north end, overhung by a noble yew, is that: the back are on a level with those of the front 


most romantic feature—Dorothy Vernon’s door, : second-story; and the very names of the apart- 


with the balustraded steps leading from it—and, ; meuts through which one is shown sound like 
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the titles of old romances—the King’s Room, 
the Orange Parlor, the Minstrels’ Gallery, Lady 
Catherine’s Tiring-Room, Dorothy’s Bower, and 
the like. The Blue Drawing-Room and the 
Iiiinqueting-HaU are magnificent chambers, hung 
with Gobelin tapestry, and tradition declares that 
the floor of the great ball-room—over a hundred 
feet in length—iB the product of a single oak 
which grew in Haddon Forest. Room after room 
is crossed, each more interesting than another, 
till the pilgrim’s visit ends with an inspection 


of the Gothic chapel. The consecrated spot is 
a marvel of lovely carvings, and the walls still 
preserve the frescoes which were fresh and bright 
when Dorothy Vernon’s eyes rested thereon. 

And this was Dorothy's story. 

In the fourteenth century, Haddon passed 
from the original owners into the hands of the 
Vernons by the marriage of one of the latter 
race with an heiress of the Avenell family ; and, 
in 1515, Sir George Vernon ruled there—known 
from his magnificent style of living and his 
lavish hospitality as the King of the Peak, 


a sobriquet derived from the name of the 
highest mountain of the district. No human 
being can avoid crosses, and the extravagant 
baronet held the fact of possessing no male heir 
the chief of his, though the beauty and grace 
of the co-heiresses, his daughters Margaret and 
Dorothy, ought to have consoled a reasonable 
man for that lack. 

Of the two, the younger—Dorothy—was much 
the more beautiful and gifted, and the tale of her 
girlhood more replete with romantic incident; 

indeed, Margaret’s was 
a staid satisfactory ca¬ 
reer, free from strong 
emotions of any sort. 
She was only nineteen 
when, with the full ap¬ 
proval of all her rela¬ 
tives, she became en¬ 
gaged to N Sir Thomas 
Stanley, the son of the 
Earl of Derby — and 
was, in consequence, as 
an old chronicler ex¬ 
presses it, “petted and 
made much of”; while 
the charming Dorothy, 
then probably about 
seventeen, was already 
under a cloud at home 
—kept in the back¬ 
ground, and made to 
suffer the displeasure of 
her parents—no light 
misfortune in those days 
of rigid discipline and 
autocratic authority on 
the part of heads of 
households. 

Poor Dorothy had 
already met her fate, 
she had fallen in love 
with a man whom her 
family would not toler¬ 
ate. The hero of her ro¬ 
mance was John Manners, second son of the Earl 
of Rutland. As there was nothing in his charac¬ 
ter or life to render him personally objectionable, 
and since in poinj, of birth a man who had Edward 
the Fourth's blood in his* veins was at least fully 
equal in rank to the Vernons, only a family feud 
can account for the determined opposition which 
Dorothy’s parents offered to his suit. 

The story goes that the young girl first met 
Manners and was attracted toward him before 
she knew his name, so that she might have 
sighed with Juliet: 



DOIUVmy veunon’h winpow. 
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DOROTHY VERNON’S DOOR. 


“ Too early seeu, and known too late, 

My only love sprung from my only hate.” 

It is even asserted that, like Juliet, she 
encountered her hero at a masquerade; in her 
case, an entertainment given by some magnate 
of the shire on the occasion of a royal progress. 
Dorothy was allowed to go to the ball; and 
there John Manners, who had been brought up 
in a distant portion of England or on the 
Continent, made his first appearance in the 
society of the county. 

The secret of the youthful pair was speedily 
discovered; and, though too far along in the 
centuries for hot-blooded male cousins to behave 
as the Capulets would have done toward Romeo 
had they caught him, at least the family could 
exercise a privilege not wholly lost to families 
even in this day—that of tormenting the poor 
heroine, who remained steadfast to her love and 
was not to be moved either by persuasions or 
threats. Father, stepmother, and sister alike 
opposed her heart*s-desire, and she was closely 
watched—in fact, kept almost a prisoner. One 
would think that her own happy love-affair 
might have inclined Mistress Margaret to sym¬ 
pathize with the poor girl; but such was not 


the case. Perhaps Stanley did not fancy young 
Manners, or it may be that she could not forgive 
“little Dolly” for being more beautiful than her 
own fair self. 

Several months passed; the time set for Mar¬ 
garet’s marriage drew near, and great were the 
preparations for that event. The house was full 
of guests for weeks in advance, and each day 
offered a gala fine enough to have satisfied most 
people of that era for the display requisite at the 
bridal festivities. 

Dorothy was permitted more freedom, it 
would have been difficult to invent excuses for 
not letting her appear; and, besides, she had 
borne her privations so patiently that, very 
probably, the elders believed her girlish fancy 
had begun to yield to the mingled elfects of 
separation from her Romeo and the penalties 
incurred by rebellion against parental authority. 

One day, the sisters, with a party of visitors, 
were walking in the forest, Dorothy lingering 
a little behind the others, perhaps to indulge 
her melancholy thoughts in comparative solitude. 
Descending a slope, she slipped on a bank of 
moss; there were numbers of woodcutters and 
foresters scattered about, and one of these latter 
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had, unnoticed; been for some moments hovering 
about, ami was leaning against a tree close by 
when Dorothy met with her mishap, 

lie started forward and assisted her to rise; 
she caught sight of his face and uttered one 
little cry. The handsome forester retreated, 
and had disappeared behind a thicket before 
Dorothy’s companions could reach her. By the 
time they got to her side, she had recovered her 
presence of mind and explained that the fall had 
startled her. She was not hurt, however—not 
in the least, she assured them, with gay smiles 
and a sudden access of color: for, hidden under 
the lace of her bodice, close to her swiftly beat¬ 
ing heart, Dorothy carried a precious treasure. 

No wonder that the guests marveled at her 
beauty; no wonder that Margaret could report 
to their parents that Dolly had found fresh 
spirits—line! certainly learned reason from the 
discipline she had undergone, or was perhaps 
specially pleased with some oue of the new 
cavaliers. And, at that, very moment, Dorothy, 
safe in her room, was able to regard the treasure 
which had wrought so mighty a change in so 
brief a space—a note which her lover had 
aliened into her hand. 

After this, the youthful pair 
contrived often to meet. Secure 
in his disguise. Manners haunted 
the neighborhood, and even ven¬ 
tured into the courtyards and gar¬ 
dens of the hall. In the chamber 
called the Earl's anteroom is a 
window from whence, it is said, 
lair Dorothy used to watch for 
her lover s coming and exchange 
signals with him, as ho stood in 
the court below. Often, after 
nightfall, site managed to steal 
through the outer apartments till 
she came to “ Dorothy Vernon’s 
door,” and so down the balus- 
traded steps and on to the upper 
terrace—Dorothy's Walk—one of 
the loveliest and most secluded 
lovers’-nooks that can be imagined. 

The days glided by; the mag¬ 
nificent festivities began in honor 
of Margaret’s marriage, and Dor¬ 
othy was so happy and gay that, 
though never a favorite, both 
haughty father and cold-hearted 
stepmother released her from the 
ban of their displeasure, and, 
seeing the admiration she roused 
on every side, regarded her with 
a favor they had never shown 


before, beginning to speculate on some brilliaut 
match for her which would reflect due credit on 
their house. 

One evening, the ball-room was illuminated for 
the last of the revels which were to precede the 
wedding, and, among all the high-born dames, 
the future bridesmaid was the loveliest and the 
most courted. 

“It ia a night with never a star, 

And the hall with revelry throbs and gleams; 

There grates a hinge—the door is ajar, 

And a shaft of light in the darkness gleams. 

“ A faint sweet face, a glimmering gem. 

And thou two figures steal into light; 

A flash, iitul darkness has swallowed them— 

So sudden was Dorothy Vcruon’s flight.” 

Dorothy escaped from the ball-room, and, 
before her absence lmd occasioned remark or 
been noticed by her guardians, she had fled across 
the chamber from whose window she used to 
watch for her lover—on through the anterooms 
to the great door, and down the balustraded 
stairs once again. 

Her knight was waiting in the shadow of the 
trees beyond, and he bore her swiftly up the 



THE MONUMENT. 
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steps to “ Dorothy’s Walk/’ at the end of which 
his horses and trusty servant were stationed. 

Away they galloped, through forest and across 
fields, till they reached the high-road, miles dis¬ 
tant; and, by the time Dorothy’s flight became a 
certainty, they were near the boundary of the 
adjacent county, which they reached in safety, 
and were married. 

Whether the family became reconciled, or 
whether Sir George was unable to disinherit his 
daughter, is not told; but, at all events, on his 
death, Dorothy inherited her girlhood’s home for 
her portion. So Haddon passed into the hands of 
the Itutlauds-—since the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury a ducal family—and, for nearly fifty years 
after, the fine old hall was a favorite residence. 

Dorothy and her husband lived long together, 
and she bore him three noble sons and one fair 
daughter. The old traditions of the neighbor¬ 
hood still keep fresh the memory of their happi¬ 
ness, for their love proved no youthful dream 
which was to fade, leaving a dreary wakening 
behind, but culminated in that sweetest of human 


blessings—wedded bliss which grew more com¬ 
plete as time went on. 

Sir John—he was knighted late in life—out¬ 
lived his wife by many years, but her memory 
remained the most precious thing this world held 
for him. lie was laid to rest at last by her side 
in the beautiful church near Haddon. Their 
monument stands at the southern extremity— 
a massive stately structure, surmounted by a 
shield and obelisk bearing the arms of their 
respective families, while, beneath, two kneeling 
figures face each other. 

Extensive restorations were undertaken in the 
church in 1847, and it became necessary to make 
an excavation under the monument. The leaden 
coffins were opened, and, though the bodies had 
crumbled so that only dust and bones were left, 
the auburn hair, which had been one of 
Dorothy’s chief beauties, remained bright and 
soft as in life, and among the thick tresses 
gleamed the jeweled pins with which she always 
fastened them—gifts from the lover-husband of 
her youth and later years. 
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A COMPLETE CURE. 

DY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 


I was preparing to leave Paris for Nice, pro¬ 
posing to spend the winter there, ns I had done 
for several seasons in succession, finding the 
climate admirably suited to my^ invalid aches 
and habits. 

A few days before my proposed departure, 
I received a letter from a widowed sister in New 
York, and, owing to carelessness somewhere, the 
missive had been considerably delayed. She 
wrote in a very excited manner about what 
she called “an unfortunate entanglement” into 
which her only son had slipped *, and I was 
greatly surprised when I found that her fine 
phrase meant that the boy wanted to get married, 
and that she objected to his choice from mere 
worldly reasons, which appeared to me trivial and 
contemptible. 

Americans seem to have become sadly Euro¬ 
peanized since 1 grew up ! In my young days, 
a fellow married the girl of his choice—if she 
and hers were respectable—without opposition 
from anybody, and money would have been the 
last thing he thought about, expecting to support 
his own wife as one of the natural duties of man. 

But hove was my sister declaring that her son 
must not follow his own inclination—must forget 
the girl he loved—simply bccauso she was a poor 
school-teacher, and wed a fortune equal to his 
own and a social position to match. 

“I shall send Clarence to you at once, to 
spend the winter,” she wrote, “in the hope that 
he will meet, in Paris or Nice, eomo brilliant 
American girl who will make him speedily for¬ 
get the passing fancy which has so sorely 
disquieted me: a man can make no social 
mistake so terrible as that of marrying beneath 
him.” 

Confound tho woman! Had she forgotten 
that, less than thirty years ago, when she was 
Jane Hardwick, she taught music, and I was 
a poor clerk in a lawyer’s office? I made a 
fortune and sho married one; but I had no idea 
that, during our long years of separation, sho 
had grown such an outrageous snob. 

I was groaning and anathematizing over her 
letter, when I heard a tremendous racket in the 
antechamber as of heavy luggage being deposited 
on the floor, and then my old servant’s voice in 
eager expostulation. 

“A thousand pardons, monsieur,” said Antoine, 


softly opening the door; “there is a young 
gentleman who insists on entering, though I 
have assured him that monsieur is invisible.’* 

“ Such nonsense, Uncle Richard—with you 
there as large as life and twice as natural! ” 
called a gay young voice from behind the hang¬ 
ings : and a great fellow, with wide blue eyes 
and closely-cropped auburn hair, rushed into the 
room and shook both my hands till the break- 
fust-tray on tho table before me rattled and the 
cup and plates danced a jig. 

“Bless me!” said I, “what a lngh-wind of 
a nephew I I suppose you are my nephew— 
Clare or Clara—or whatever sweet maidenly 
name your mother elects to give you.” 

“Now, that's shabby,” quoth he, laughing. 
“ The mater will call me ‘ Clarencebut, to every¬ 
body else, I’m ‘Dick Godwin’—including you, 
Uncle Richard, if you please. And now, since 
you are so very pressing—thanks, I think I will 
take a cup of coffee and some of that Sfrasburg 
pie: for I had a beastly breakfast at tho station, 
and am as hungry ns n hunter,” 

The boy's manner pleased me. In ten minutes, 
Antoine brought him a comfortable meal, and 
We were chatting as cordially as possible, though 
I had not seen him since he was a little chap in 
knickerbockers; and, before tho day ended, we 
were the best friends possible, and, luckily, old 
Antoine took a fancy to the handsome fellow 
and declared that his French was worthy of 
a Parisian. 

I deferred my journey for a fortnight, and 
actually went about showing my nephew “the 
sights,” and found him much better up in his¬ 
torical and general knowledge than I had 
ventured to hope, knowing how his mother had 
petted and indulged him. 

Not one word did he say, not a single allusion 
did he make to that “unfortunate entanglement” 
which had led to his expatriation, though I gave 
him every opportunity so to do; and, finally, 
I mado up my mind cither that tho love-wounds 
of a man of two-and-twenty were easily healed, 
else that the whole thing had been a plot on 
his part to induce his mother to let him come 
abroad. 

In duo time, we reached Nice, the most 
harmonious companions imaginable, and, after 
introducing him into the best “society set”— 
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as I suppose* my sister would have expressed it— 
I left him free. 

One day, a Polish lady—old Madame Kisaleff 
—invited a select party to hear her read an 
original comedy; and i could not refuse to go. 

Tiie little comedy was so clever that 1 forgot 
Dick till ! chanced, at the close of the third act, 
to see him come out of the conservatory with an 
odd-looking woman, and, when 1 got a chance to 
ask him who she was, he surprised me by grow¬ 
ing quite red, evidently vexed by my question. 

“Have you forgotten Madame do la Croix?” 
he asked. 

“ 1 am shocked at my own remissness, but I 
must confess that I have,’* said I. “Where did 
1 ever meet her?” 

- “ Tlic first, time was on the American flagship, 
when the squadron was lying at Villafranca,” 
rejoined Dick 

“Oh, yes—now I remember—a daughter too, 
was there not?” 

“Yes,” he answered, shortly, growing still 
redder. 

It had been on the tip of my tongue to add: 
“A queer lot,” but I repressed the remark. 

I gathered from old friends that lovety Made- ; 
moiselle de la Croix had been such for a goodly ; 
number of seasons—in fact, could not be a day ; 
under tweiityscven, though wonderfully beau- ; 
tiful still and singularly youthful in appear- ! 
anec. I learned that she might have married I 
advantageously several times, only that no pros¬ 
pective son-in-law would hear of the mother’s j 
remaining near her daughter; for, though keep- j 
ing a certain position through her name and her ; 
relatives, energetic people did not hesitate to j 
pronounce the countess “a regular sharper.” ; 

Before long, it came to my ears that synipathiz- 
ing people were saying outright that it was plain 
my nephew meant to marry the fascinating Gabri- j; 
elle, and to add that it was a huge pity. !; 

The short winter was passing—strangers were j: 
beginning to think of leaving Nice—and I ven- j: 
tured to suggest to Dick a brief trip among the ; 
Pyrenees before returning north. Then the youth ; 
found his tongue, ami boldly announced to me that; 
he proposed to marry Mademoiselle de la Croix : 
without loss of time, and desired me to write and ; 
broach the subject to his mother. 

That evening, I called on Madame de la Croix, j: 
and my request for a private interview was |: 
granted, though I fancy the daughter assisted ; 
thereat, snugly ensconced within a curtained re- j 
cess at the further end of the little drawing-room. ; 

After a fine display of mutual mendacity about; 
the pleasure of meeting, and a brief talk about ;j 
the doings in our small world of Nice, the ;• 


; countess smilingly declared that she was certain 
my amiable visit was due to some especially 
happy reason, and then we speedily engaged in 
a polite duel of words as sharp aud polished as 
two Damascus blades. 

I told her how much honored I should feci by 
! the proposed alliance, but could not conceal from 
! her tender maternal heart my fear—1 might 
j say certainty—of my sister’s deep-rooted preju- 
| dice against her son’s taking a foreign wife, 
; as well as of her desire to see him reach years 
! of discretion before he should think of taking 
; one at all. 

i “But she will never be able to resist the 
: strength of this grand passion—this first out- 
: burst of a noble heart—so fully shared, too, by 
: his beautiful betrothed!” cried madnine, enthusi- 
■ astically. 

“Alas, madumo,” said I, with deep pathos, 

: “the boy was sent to me a few months ago, to 
find a cure for an equally absorbing passion— 
you sec how speedily he has found it.” 

Tableau of surprise on nmdainc’s part, and 
an indignant rustle among the curtains of the 
alcove! 

“ Our dear Richard, however, is his mother’s 
only son—and has, too, an independent fortune, 
1 think,” the countess soon recovered sufficiently 
to make answer, and now the alcove-curtains foil 
in stiff folds suggestive of eager listening. 

“An only child,” I amended, “but her hus¬ 
band’s will left, my sister complete mistress of 
his fortune—which, after all, is not so very large. 
She is a determined woman ami young enough 
to marry again, if her son should oppose her.” 

“Wo can only rely on Richard’s faithfulness 
and your kindly aid,” said madaine, coaxingly. 
“Surely you will help the dear children to be 
happy—you will do your very host?” 

“ I promise that faithfully,” 1 rejoined, as I 
bent over flic hand extended; but it occurred to 
me that our ideas as to what was best might 
materially differ. 

Of course 1 wrote to my sister without delay. 

“I can sec you are opposed to my marriage, 
undo,” Dick said, frankly; “but that is because 
you don’t, know my Gnbrielle! Her mother is a 
woman of the world, but she is an angel of inno¬ 
cence! I hate madnme sometimes—I can never 
see Gabridle alone—she forces her to go out, 
evening after evening—I am never allowed more 
than one dance—oh, it’s maddening!” 

So rnadame was playing social propriety, to 
drive my boy still more insane, and I should 
alienate his affection if I tried to open his eyes 
to the reputation of both mother and daughter. 

My sister's letters reached us in due season. 
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Her refusal was not only decisive, but somewhat 
impolite. After that, for nearly a fortnight, 1 
saw very little of Dick, and at last, one day, a 
friend said to me : 

“Isn't your nephew playing rather heavily?’* 

I made some vague reply, and, when I got 
home, asked my old valet wliat was going on. 

For answer, Antoine placed in my hand u copy 
of the Nice Journal, and I read that, the day 
before, one of the roulette-tablo3 had been closed 
at three in the afternoon, owing to the great 
gain of a lucky young American. I knew that 
closing the table meant the maximum of loss 
allowed for one table in a single day. j 

I went to Dick’s room and waited there till he j 
came in to dress for dinner. He looked worn ] 
and tired, but was in high spirits, and gave mo 
a warm greeting. I showed him the newspaper, 
aud asked if he were the lucky pluyer. 

“Yes, Uncle llichard,” lie replied, unhesita¬ 
tingly. “ You sec, fortune favors the daring. 
My mother will not hear reason, and the count¬ 
ess will not give me Gabrielle unless I have at 
least a competency. The tables are just won¬ 
derful ; every number I choose comes up invari¬ 
ably 1 I hate play, and shall stop short just as 
soon as I reach the exact sum Madame do la 
Croix declares necessary. You would never 
believe how rich I am already,” lie added, 
laughing excitedly. “1 am obliged to pretend 
to put my gains in the bank, but that old trunk 
is my safe. My lather used it in his business- 
days.” 

He took a queer-shaped key out of his 
purse, and unlocked the great trunk; then, with 
another still odder little instrument, opened the 
inner casing of the box and displayed a number 
of French bank-notes of the highest denomina¬ 
tions. 

“ How much?” I asked. 

“Nearly three hundred thousand francs, and 
I’ve not been over a dozen times in all. Think 
of it—almost sixty thousand dollars!” 

“ Dear boy, aren't you a little mad with all < 
this excitement and anxiety ? Would your < 
father have appvovcd?” I questioned. Then I; 
stopped, remembering that his father ought to j 
have hud Dick study a profession, learn business, ; 
else to have left him means of support inde¬ 
pendent of his mother’s caprices or prejudices, j 
“It doesn’t seem right. I feel that, Uncle] 
Richard,” he replied, with one arm on my shoul- ] 
der. “ But I can’t live without Gabrielle, and j 
there is no other way for me to win her. If 1j 
delay, her mother will force her to marry some < 
rich man. There are several ready.” \ 

“ But suppose you lose, next time ’ ] 


“ Well, well, then my hopes must go! Don’t 
reason with mo; don’t asit me to give her up. 
It maddens me!” 

I am not a Solon, but I do know that expostu¬ 
lation with a young man in that state of mind is 
sure to drive him desperate. I let my nephew 
alone. 

Three days passed, and then, at the unholy 
hour of ouo in the morning, when Antoine was 
trying to read me to sleep, we were disturbed 
by the abrupt entrance of Dick into my bed¬ 
chamber. First, he hugged me till I was breath¬ 
less, then he performed a war-dance about my 
prostrate form, in order to celebrate his marvelomt 
good-fortune and his last—“his very last”— 
visit to the gaming-tables. 

The maximum gain at one time—five hundred 
thousand francs—was his! I could scarcely 
believe my ears at first. When 1 did, I felt suro 
that the lad’s future was wrecked. Ilow could 
he resist the spell of the fatal board, after this? 

1 did not preach or argue. 1 tried to keep him 
all night, but he had friends waiting—he must 
rejoin them. 

“ I shall leave this little pile with you, Uncle 
Richard,” he said, drawing out the great wallet 
stuffed with bank-notes. “Nobody will suspect 
that it is here, and I shall feel perfectly safe.” 

Antoine, who, of course, had assisted at the 
conference, counted the bank-notes aloud, agreed 
to take charge of it for the night, and Dick went 
off to his companions. Antoine and I exchanged 
our forebodings that this wonderful luck would, 
in some way, cause the boy’s ruin. Then my 
faithful servant left me. 

I slept very late, the next morning; and, when 
I rang for Antoine, a servant appeared, to say 
that my valet had gone out. While I was taking 
my belated coffee, Dick rushed in, literally wild 
with delight. lie had already seen his fair 
Gabrielle, and communicated the wonderful news. 
For some reason, she and her mother had not 
been at Monaco on the previous night. He had 
found the mother most gracious and accommo¬ 
dating. She had consented to accompany 
Gabrielle to Switzerland, where the marriage 
could take place legally without the formality of 
my sister’s consent. 

“She judges my mother by herself, and is 
confident llmt, in time, wo shall be forgiven, and 
I believe so, too,” cried Dick, joyously. 

“And what investment do you propose to 
make of your money?” I asked. 

“ Oh, the countess has offered to arrange all 
that. She knows some of the most prominent 
financiers of Paris,” said Dick. “And there 
must be no delay. I can tell you the whole 
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truth, uncle. Gabrielle is afraid, if we wait, j 
that her mother may withdraw her consent. 


hardly possible that my great luck should repent 
itself. I tried to make the countess content with 


There's"some new awfully rich fellow on hand!” i the sum still left; but she says that, much as 
Good heavens! Was 1 ever so young and ] she loves us both and longs to see us happy, she 

' cannot consent to any imprudence. I suppose 
she is right; but it’s very hard.” 

Persuasions were useless—the next day, ho 
went off to Monaco. The afternoon was heavenly; 
all the world was driving along the seashore, 

I see 


innocent? j 

-I’ll ring for Antoine,” pursued Dick, “and ; 
get my valuable wallet—I must, deposit it at; 
be Scur’s banks.” \\ 

In his energy, he nearly pulled the bell-rope ; ■ 
down, and several servants obeyed the summons : j and I drove there too: and whom should 


jn hot haste, but could only say that Antoine 
had not yet. returned. 


but Madame de la Croix and the fair Gabridle 
perched on the nmil-eoach of a Brazilian who 


be 


very odd he should go out so early and not j had lately been astonishing Nice by his lavish 
, T ( expenditure. At the spot where all the carriages 

back yet, said 1. f , , . * , . , T * 

■ “■ halted to hear music from a good band, I got 

> out, meaning to go and salute the two ladies, 
< but was stopped by my old friend Jarvis, who 
\ had reached town the night before. 

1 “Anyone new and exciting here?” he asked, 


• But what did he do with the cash, uncle?” 
questioned Dick. 

.. why, he took it to his chamber, you 
know—” 

Dick was gone before I could finish my 
sentence. Ten minutes Inter, lie stood again i after a little talk, 
in my room, as pale n man ns ever 1 looked 
at., and flung himself into a chair. 

“What, is it, Dick? What is the matter?” 

1 cried. “ lias anything happened to Antoine? 

He’s not been well, lately—” 

“ He is gone!” Dick broke in, with ft gasp. 

“ Where V What ?’ ’ 

‘•Decamped—this faithful fellow, this pearl j 
of servants—and taken my money with him ” • 


No—unless it is those two ladies yonder,” 

I ’ said I, pointing out the countess anil her daughter. 
“New? They?” cried Jarvis. “Why, it is 
fully ten years since the Benjamin business— 
the girl was just seventeen then—and there 
have been several affairs since, though none in 
| which she showed her hand so plainly.” 

Here was a “find” for mo, if Jarvis knew 
what he was talking about! lie was in a hurry, 


Dick continued, with a dreadful little laugh, i then, to join some friends; blit I made him 
•• If the countess will only wait—oh, I may win > promise to dine with me, that evening, and he 


my Gabrielle yet! ” 

Then he bid his face in his hands and groaned. 


< arrived punctually at half-past seven. 

We had just begun our soup, when a dispatch 


inelegantly blew my nose in sympathy. \ was brought in to me. It was from-Dick, and 


and I „ 

Then such a busy morning as we spent! The 
police proved itself as inefficient as it always 
does, at an emergency, in every country; and all 
we succeeded in doing was to waste no end of 
money in telegrams and messengers. Well, the 
robber—I may as well fell it here—was at last 
traced to Genoa: lie had there taken ship for 
Buenos Ayres, which charitable country does 
not extradite swindlers or robbers. Nothing 
so quickly planned was ever more neatly accom¬ 
plished than this evasion; and, between sorrow 
for Dick and annoyance at the loss of an invalu¬ 
able servant, I was in the depths of distress. 

Dick went to see the countess, but evidently 
met with slight consolation: for he returned 
broken and depressed. 

‘ I suppose she is wise, to look out for our 


contained these words: 

“Telegraph Smith to give me five thousand 
francs.” 

lie had already lost his sixty thousand dollars, 
I thought, and wanted to tempt fate with a thou¬ 
sand more. Well, if ho lost that, ho might bo 
cured of play, and of another infatuation into 
the bargain. I telegraphed the money, and these 
lines to himself: “Join me at dessert, at ten 
o’clock.” 

Anxious as I was, my old acquaintance proved 
so amusing that the appointed hour arrived 
before I was aware; and, to my surprise—for, 
I confess, I had not expected him—my boy 
appeared, pale, heavy-eyed, and owning that he 
> had had no dinner. Over his supper, for which 
he showed little appetite, he made acquaintance 


utual welfare,” he said ; “ but it is tough that « with Jarvis. Then we wandered out toward the 


she won’t let me see and console Gabrielle. 
She’ll cry her beautiful eyes out, I know.” 


Casino, and the glorious moonlight tempted us 
to seek the Promenade des Anglais and take 


What are you going to do, my boy?” I asked. \ seats on the terrace of the Blue Bath House. 


< Go back to Monte Carlo, to-morrow, and try 
>r again,” said he, sadly; "though it 


I was determined that Dick should hear the 
| story in regard to Gabrielle dc la Croix, to which 
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Jarvis bad alluded in the morning, and about 
which I bad just begun to question him when 
my nephew' joined us at table, 

“ Come, Jarvis,” I said, abruptly: “ I want, 
to hear what it was that happened to poor old 
Benjamin. I remember him very well: he 
always went about in a wheeled chair.” 

“ Exactly. He lost the use of liis legs from 
a hurt ho got while rescuing his mother from 
a burning house.” 

“ Yes—a splendid fellow,” said I. “A Jew 
of the best sort—everybody liked him. Luckily, 
lie had a great fortune to make the burden of 
life a little easier. So some woman was cruel 
enough to deal him a worse hurt than the 
physical accident bad been?” 

A touch of my foot against his warned Jarvis 
—whose intuitions were fairly feminine in their 
quickness—that I did not wish the woman’s 
name mentioned. 

“A good deal worse,” Jarvis replied. “Before 
that, in spite of his terrible misfortune, he was 
the most cheerful old fellow alive—used to go 
everywhere in Ills wheeled chair, to dinners and 
halls, and everybody was glad to have him. "Well, 
little Miss Puss and her mother came to Nice. 
Heavens, how pretty the girl was—barely seven¬ 
teen, fresh as a rose, and looked as modest as 
a violet, and was harder at bottom than Lady 
Macbeth.” 

“ I’ve seen specimens of that genus,” said I. 

“But never one of that age to equal her, I’ll 
be hound; and then she had her mother, who 
was wickedness incarnate, to help her,” pursued 
.Jarvis. “Well, Puss devoted herself to Benja¬ 
min : used to sit by hint at halls, instead of 
•lancing; was always at the side of his chair, 
on the promenade and every other public place. 
The mother pretended to be dreadfully vexed 
at what site called the gild’s ‘insanity’; but 
the matter went on till poor Benjamin really 
believed Puss loved hint: in fact, she told him 
so. Of course, madamo wouldn't hoar of an 
engagement; but her daughter insisted, and it 
came to that in the end. Benjamin made his 
future bride a largo settlement. Why, the wed- 
ding-clothcs were nearly ready, and lie had given 
her a reasonable fortune in jewels.” 

Jarvis paused for an instant, and I sa\v that 
Dick—who, at first, lmd seemed to pay no atten¬ 
tion—was listening eagerly. 

“And wlmt was the denouement?” I asked, < 

“Oh, fit for ono of Savdou’s plays,” said j 
•Jarvis. “ Just then, young Pierce came down 5 
from Paris—one of that rich American family, 
you know—and, the first time he set eyes on the 
girl, lost his head completely. He went perfectly 
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mad over her; and, though I and a few others 
knew that Pierce had spent his own fortune 
and was dependent on his aunt, we wouldn't 
\ say a word: for we pitied poor Benjamin, and 
wanted the girl to show her hand.” 

“And she did?” 1 inquired. 

“ Completely,” said Jarvis, in a satisfied tone. 
• “ She threw over Benjamin, but kept all the 
pearls and diamonds; and the poor old fellow 
went away nearly brokenhearted, hut a good 
deal wiser. Then, suddenly, Pierce’s aunt 
swooped down into Nice and carried her nephew 
off, and pretty Miss Puss fell between two stools. 
She 1ms had many disappointments since; but 
I think that was the worst defeat, both for 
madame and Gabrielle.” 

After all, he had spoken the name. I expected 
to see Dick spring at his throat; but the young 
man rose, said a hasty good-night, and sauntered 
away. 

The next morning, just after I was dressed, 
Dick came into my room and handed me five 
bank-notes, each of a thousand francs. 

“ So you won, after all,” said I, discontentedly; 
but he shook his head. 

“ I stopped short, after I got the telegram and 
the money,” he answered. “ Uncle Richard, 
I find that I’m only a big boy still; but I’m not 
quite a fool. Your goodness in granting my 
hasty demand seemed somehow to open my eyes. 
I determined at least not to play any more, last 
night,” 

“Good boy!” said I, “And—and did you 
] see Mademoiselle de la Croix?” 
j Dick gave an odd laugh, crimsoned, then 
I paled, but continued bravely: 

! “ I went over to the concert-room and listened 

1 to the orchestra for awhile, then went out. and 
\ was walking up and down the antechamber, 

I when I came face-to-face with Gabrielle and (lie 
Brazilian. She smiled coldly—-just, said a few 
chilling words—and T was wondering whether 
[to turn away or to insult her cavalier, when, in 
j answer to a quick whisper from her, I heard lnm 
>say distinctly: ‘An old friend? Oh, then, my 
\ angel, tell him what is to happen.’ ” 

; “Well?” I asked, as the boy paused with a 
; queer sound in his throat. 

; “Well,” he repeated, “without a blush or 
tremor, Gabrielle said in the sweetest voice; 
‘The Sefior de Carifias wishes me to present 
him to Monsieur Godwin, whom he ami I beg 
to be present at our marriage on Thursday of 
next week.’ ” 

“Good heavens'” I ejaculated. 

“Oh, l didn’t give way, Uncle Eielmvd— 

I took it like a mun, though my ears buzzed 
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and the room went round and round. I con¬ 
gratulated them both — said I was sure they 
were worthy of each other, and moved on. Then 
I met the countess, and she whispered in my 
ear: 1 1 liked you so much better than him; but 
it was a case of love at first sight with both of 
them. You must forgive my sweet Gabrielle— 
she tried to obey me and be as fond of you as 
I was.’” 

“Stupendous woman!’* I cried. 

“I told her I was grateful,” said Dick, “and 
bowed myself oft’ just in time to catch the Nice 
train. But don't forget, Uncle Dick, that I 
stopped playing before I knew she had deserted 
me. 1 had already lost all my money. But 
yours is safe, and I tun no poorer except in the 
matter of faith in woman.” 

“And you leave the refinement of the home- 
circle to come to this gaming-hole to study 
women?” I asked, calmly. 

“ Don’t, Uncle Dick,” he answered, sadly. 
“ I should be at home now, and happy with the 
sweetest girl in the world, only that she would 
not marry mo without my mother’s consent— 
refused because she was poor.” 

“A valuable possession,” quoth I, “the love 
of a man who could come straight away from ‘ the 
sweetest girl in the world’ to fall a victim to 
a woman like Gabrielle de la Croix.” 

“ I know—no girl could ever forgive me,” 
ho said; “1 can’t make anybody understand. 
I feel as if I had had a fever or been insane— 
it never was love. Well, I’m cured—though, 
maybe, too late. I’m going home. I’ll earn 
my own living—at least, I can do that— 
dependence on my mother shan't make me 
grow utterly worthless.” 

I did not let the boy go at once—I took him 
away from Nice. During the lovely early summer 
days, wc were wandering about the Pyrenees, 
and, otic morning, when we were at that most 
picturesque of mountain-villages, St. Sauveur, 
Dick danced into my room, wildly waving a 
letter over his head. 

“Think of mother's turning up such a trump!” 
he shouted. “She consents to my going into 
Stephens’s law-office, in New York, and has 
invited my—Miss Dorothy Ventnor—to pass the 
summer with her at Newport.” 

“And who may Miss Dorothy Ventnor be?” 
I asked, innocently. 

“Oh, you know!” he cried. “She was the 
girl my mother objected to because she was a 
school-teacher. I never for one moment ceased 
to love her! I was desperate between what I 
thought her coldness and the mater’s hardness— 
rushed into the first insanity I could find—but 


it’s all right now ! I shall tell Dorothy the whole 
story—she’s an angel of goodness—she will for¬ 
give me.” 

“Brain-fever patients are always forgiven 
their vagaries,” said I. 

Master Dick started for London that night, and 
sailed for America by the first steamer. I missed 
the boy a good deal, hut was thankful to have 
him gone. My life drifted back into its old quiet 
routine, 1 believe that during several months 
only one noteworthy bit of news reached me; 
it was that Sefior de Carinas had been wounded 
in a duel, and had returned to Brazil, leaving 
liis wife to the care of her devoted mother, and 
doomed to live on the smallest pittance that ever 
limited the taste of an extravagant woman. 

Just a year after that lovely June day in the 
Pyrenees, I was seated in my Paris apartment, 
when I received a letter from the boy Dick, now 
well ou in his legal studies. 

Antoine, the invaluable, brought the missive 
in along with my breakfast-tray, and 1 shall give 
the contents of the epistle, because, incoherently 
written as they are, they will fully explain my 
share in a high-handed and outrageous felony. 

“Oh, you heavenly Uncle Richard! IIow I 
should like to hug you for conceiving such a 
plot, and that blessed old Antoine for carrying it 
out so perfectly! But how you must have missed 
his services during all those months while he was 
enacting the part of thief! 

“ 1 ought to have known that outside of a novel 
no mother could lay aside theory and prejudice 
so quickly as mine did, but you are aware that 
1 don’t perceive even evident tacts very readily. 
Not a word did Lawyer Stephens breathe to Doro¬ 
thy or me until a short time ago; but, before I 
came buck to America, he had told my mother 
that Dorothy would have a competency if she 
became my wife. Now 1 know that her fifty 
thousand dollars was a present from you, which 
I prize the more, because it was a gift to my 
darling, instead of my graceless self. 

“Well, the telegraph duly informed you that 
we were married last week. Mr. Stephens 
handed Dorothy your other wedding-gift—a 
check for the Monte Carlo money — which 
Antoine had deposited in his hands when he 
reached New York, instead of being safe in 
South America, as the police and I supposed. 
That money—you know enough now of Dorothy 
to expect some such good deed from her—she 
has used it to found a hospital for orphan 
children. 

“ I believe this is all my news, for you know 
already that I am the happiest fellow alive, and 
your loving nephew Dick,” 
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A COTTAGE TRAGEDY. 


BY BLLA BOPMAN OHUBOII. 


It was a finished poem, that cottage; mado, 
too, like a poem, out of nothing; converted from 
a sort of shanty on the edge of the woods, .the 
residence of a wild Arab tribe of O’Flnherty'a, ; 
whoso ovor-fUII quiver of the poor man’s blessings 
were a constant affliction to their neighbors, to a 
rustic lodge, where poets and artists might rejoice 
to live. Wo had done it all outdrives, too, and 
dono it well, becauso we wero women. 

We had been obliged, of courso, to see a greasy | 
coat or two hung on our front fonco for days in j 
succession, while the owners put our vory irregu- j 
lar grounds into some sort of order; and trees 
had to bo hewn down hero and there, overy 
slump of which was instantly converted into a 
rustic fiower-vaso; and the gardon had to be 
laid out and planted first, to giro us a fair start. 
One obstinato rocky mount), that could neither 
be moved nor ignored, was, by a sudden flash of 
inspiration, transmuted into a rockery. Ferns, 
niul nil manner of pretty wild tilings, wero 
phi tiled over it; and wo congratulated eaoh 
oilier upon being on tho outskirts of llio woods. 
Ancriviird, however, we changed our minds. 
The wild tilings took kindly to the soil, and in 
many instances, wero prettier tlinn what we 
bought of tho florist. 

.Meanwhile, our liouso was unique, and so 
pretty, as wo told each other overy hour in tho 
day. Wo had furnished it principally with pack¬ 
ing-boxes, with tho addition of a fow such trifles 
ns crelon, small mattresses, Swiss muslin, pink 
and blue ribbons, etc., and thereby developed a 
gift for upholstering Hint, but for the circum¬ 
stance of going to housekeeping with next to 
nothing to spend for ftirnituro, might have kept 
company with that countless array of gems of 
purest ray serene, and flowers that nro born to 
blush unseen. To bo suro, tho naturo of our bc- 
longings required us to movo among them as 
carefully as though they Imd been mado of glass, 
or were likely to vanish liko the baseless fabrio 
of a dream; and each day was sandwiched be¬ 
tween an immense amount of folding and unfold¬ 
ing, lying and untying, putting up and taking 
dmvn ; but, so far ns moro prettiness went, thoy 
were certainly very pretty. 

It was really exciting to take old kitchen 
chairs, and paint them a bright vermilion, put¬ 
ting in seats of broad scarlet and white worsted 


braid; or to convert a fossil remain from some 
one's grcal-grandmqt|ier's parlor into an ebony 
affair, with a stripe of dead gold. Hut dabbling 
in vermilion is almost as dangerous as the tiger's 
tasto.of blood, and we found it difficult to refrain 
from giving everything a coat of molted sealing- 
wax. Shellac,, too, is. a delusion and a snare; 
and ono of us was found walking in her sleep, 
with tho vapnish-botllo and brush in hand, just 
about to try its virtues on the countenance of 
l|cr unsuspicious rolativn. 

Aside from our creative faculties, our collage 
may bo said to havo.been furnished from other 
peoplo's garrets; and while collecting together 
our household gods, wo found ourselves casting 
covetous eyes on overy piece of ftirnllurc that 
looked at all out of tho common way. Tho pos¬ 
sessive pronoun, applied to a local habitation, 
was particularly, fascinating to Hohominns like 
ourselves, who had hitherto haunted city board¬ 
ing-houses, until tho obliging demisoofa distant 
rclativo somowhera in tho western wilds pul us 
in possession of an elegant insufficiency, on the 
strength of which wo bccamo landed proprietors; 
for tho cottago was offered to us for ■■amorceong," 
and wo had strong hankerings after a roof oi 
our own. 

So, after singing the song, which meant mak¬ 
ing quite a hole in our bank-slook, we set about 
transforming our purchase with such womanly 
energy, that wo wero soon rcgnnlcd as'llio espe¬ 
cial torments of all the shiftless men in the 
neighborhood, who professed to do odd jobs. 
Thoy did not liko being Interrupted in tho amus¬ 
ing occupation of twirling their thumbs to do 
things right off, or not at all. '-Just liko wo¬ 
men I” they grumbled; and, with an injured 
expression of countenance, they crawled about 
their tasks, and accomplished about ns much in 
a day as wo could linvo dono in two hours, had 
wo been gifted with tho physical strength. 

But things got dono somehow; and having 
worked like bees inside of the house, and pro¬ 
vided ourselves with tho traditional “ respectable 
woman,” who seems to bo tho indispensable 
appendage to such households, wo wero ready 
to stop existing, and begin to livo. So delicious 
ns that first meal, under our own roof, tasted, 
though it consisted of bread and butter, and 
round hearts, eaten off a packing-box; and we 
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felt very much liko children playing "bnby- 
kouw.” 

By-sml-by, visitors enmo; visitors from palatial 
■tnslons, who assured us that our littlo nest was 
durmiog; “ so liko things ono sees abroad." 
Bat ono lad/, an envious Bort of person, after 
glancing rather superciliously at our rookery 
ud ferns, and other rural belongings, asked, 
cuelessly, 

“And you don’t feel afraid hero, with all 
these dark woods so near?" 

M Afrnid 1” Wo laughed at tho idea. Wo never 
thought of siioh a thing. Every ono told us that 
U was such a particularly safo placo. 

“Every place is safo,’’ replied tho visitor, sen- 
teatiously, "until something happens." 

Now, wasn’t it hatoful of her? Wo had very 
littlo peace after that; and although ono side of 
the coll ago was oloso upon tho road, wo could 
sot forget that tho oilier was in tho shadow of 
the woods. It was a one-storied affair, too. 
Oar sleeping-room was down stairs, and up 
tialrs was only an attic, wlicro tho res pee t a hi o 
woman enjoyed tho sound slumbers of tho un¬ 
imaginative. 

On llio night of tho very day when wo had 
teen aroused to a sensoof our unprotected slate, 
our fears culminated. Dot pooh-poohed them, 
to bo sure, and pretended not to bo disturbed in 
the least. Bui tho conviction that wo were des¬ 
tined to have our throats cut in Iho silence of tho 
night, was gaining upon me. I glared about, 
uneasily, in tho moonlight; but the trees only 
cast quiet shadows over tho road, and tho vines 
trembled a littlo in tho night air. 

I was roused, finally, from a half-sleep, by a 
iabdued sound of voices under the window, and 
in ague-fit immediately took possession of me. 

I shook and shook; (ho very bed was shaken 
omler me, and I wondered that it didn’t waken 
Dot. 

Tlio wretches outside were probably discussing 
the easiest means of effecting nn entrance, of 
worse, with tho object of plunder, and I imme¬ 
diately ran over in my mind nn inventory of our 
available possessions. " Your silver, or your 
life!" would, doubtless, bo tho war-cry; and I 
thought, with a groan, of our great-grand mo- 
•her s tea-pot, that had been an object of worship 
in the family ever since I could remember; and 
* hideous-looking idol it was. There was not 
much elso beside spoons, forks, and a few trifles. 
Dut if the worst camo to tho worst, we could 
make a stand upon that tea-pot. Perhaps wo 
o*d better follow the example of tho lone lady, 
nightly placed her silver in a basket nt tho 
foot of tho first stair-case, with a nolo requesting 


ing burglars to decamp quietly with their booty, 
and not molest tho inmates. If wo could only 
rouse Matilda in her nttio 1 And wlint a desira¬ 
ble slcoping-placo that attio seemed to bo just 
then 1 But I dared not altompt to movo. 

Presently, Dot whispered, 

“ Are you awake f" 

“ Yes," I replied, with chattering teeth, ** I 
have been awake for nn hour." 

" So havo I. Wlmt can wo do?" 

11 Bid each other farewell, like tho Bnbes in 
tho Woods," was my cheerful reply, as I drew 
tho bed-clothes over my head, " and depart this 
lifo with wlint grnco wo may." 

11 Priscilla Driftwood 1" exclaimed Dot, bouno- 
ing up in bed, with flashing eyes, 41 I’m perfectly 
ashamed of you ! Depart this life, indeed I After 
all we’ve dono to get settled in a home of our 
own. Let them tnko tho silver, and welcome; 
it isn’t at all likely that they want us. But any¬ 
thing is better than this suspense." 

And Dot was fairly out upon the floor, and at 
tho benu/et, before I could stop her. Tho moon¬ 
light showed everything distinctly, and I felt, os 
I lay there slinking nnd helpless, that I was liv¬ 
ing in a story, nnd that all these incidents were 
purely imaginative. I read lately of u heroine 
who was described ns 44 a graceful young lady, 
with a wealth of golden hair." My sister Dot 
was nil this, nnd much more, ns she flitted about 
with the softening grace of moonlight upon her 
face; and, wrapping herself in a scarlet shawl, 
slio grasped the teapot, and ran to the window. 

Two men were there, and a wagon—they were 
. fully equipped for their unrighteous spoils; and 
with a spasm of courage, Dot threw up the snsh, 
and, thrusting tho teapot nt them, gasped out, 

"Take it quickly, and he oft! There is no¬ 
thing else in (lie house worth taking." 

One of the burglars immediately raised his 
lmt, nnd ennio nearer; the other stared nt the 
apparition with a vacant grin on his face. 

14 Sure, an* it’s crazy she is, inti rely," lie mut¬ 
tered, with a decided brogue. 

44 (!o this instant!" continued Dot, getting ver/ 
indignant. 44 1 tell you we have nothing else for 
you, nnd you have nearly killed my sister !" 

" We aro really very sorry," said the taller of 
the two. "But we nro in considerable trouble, 
and would be glad to know if there is any gen¬ 
tleman about the house?" 

“ None that is awake," replied Dot, with great 
caution, ns she looked steadily nt the speaker. 

But he began to laugh; nnd, to my great 
amazement, Dot laughed, too. 

"There certainly is a mistnko here," said tho 
gentleman, who lmd changed his opinion as to 
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her being * lunatio. 11 We have met with a eori- off; and, with many thanka and apologies, our 
oua accident in tlio breaking down of tho wagon, new acquaintance departed, 
and were disousslng the propriety of asking for “ I deolare,” ezoiaimed Dot, as wo sought our 
help, not knowing that your house was occupied couch again for what remained of tho night, "I 
only by ladies. Pray, pity the sorrows of a poor havo a great mind to throw that horrid old tea- 
young man, and forgive the alarm that I would pot out of the window; suoh an absurd figure u 
not, for worlds, have caused you.” I must have cut with it I” 

Here 1 came to ihe resouo, having poetically at- 11 You need not mind the teapot,” 1 groaned, 
tired inyself in a disreputable wrapper that should 11 Think of my wrnppor I Tho first rag-iuan thil 
havo been in the rag-bag long ago, and with my comes along shall have it.” 
hair screwed into an ugly little knot on top of In a day or two Mr. Irving came, and brought 
my head; but of all this 1 only becamo conscious his mother—a charming elderly lady, who seem- 
whon it was too lato. It did not seem enough that. ed to take us at onco under her wing, and con* 

I had been named Priscilla. I was fitted always to doled with us in the most motherly fashion on 
appear at a disadvantage; while the natno of tho IVight wo must have suffered. Jlut all tbit 
Dorothy could not orush my more fitvored sister, was to Dot, of course; I only came in as inake- 
Wo finally came to an understanding; and now wolglit; for my hair didn’t « ripplo to my waist” 
that tho veil of terror was lifted firom our eyes, on that oventfill night, nor did I have presence 
our burglars resolved thomsclves into a very of mind enough to put on a picturesque shawl 
nice-looking young gentleman, and his Hiber- Such a picturo, Mrs. Irving said, had been drawn 
nian charioteer—the former of whom had lost for hor; but I didn’t sit for tho portrait, 
tho night-train a mile or two off, and had en- Our fliscinating visitor went into quite an ec- 
gsged tho latter to drive him to his father’s rest- stasy over the cottage, but said that she did not 

donee, about ten miles distant. But Patrick’s j think it right for us to llvo there, llcr son 

vehicle gavo out unexpectedly, and retired on; proved to be of tho samo opinion; but a great 
the disabled list just in front of our domicil;: many shadows wero cast by the event which re- 
and utter discussing tho matter awhile, and al- suited in tho brcaktng-up of our cosy nest, 
most preparing to spend tho night in tho road, j Having a fatal gift for overhearing things not 
they had just decided to pull our bell, when intended for tho publio, I, one afternoon, caught 

Dot made such an unexpected onset upon them tho words: 

with tho silver teapot. “ You told mo, at our first meeting, Dot, that 

Mr. Irving expressed his thanks for tho article thcro was nothing in tho homo worth taking but 
so generously offered, but could not seo that it tho silver toapot. I quito disagreed with you, but 
would ho particularly useful in this emergency; 1 did not dare to say so then. Will you give me 
and Dot retired in great confiision. what I think Iho greatest valuable of all?” 

Tho travelers wero directed to a house of cn- Of course, he carried off Dot. And that ended 
tortaiument for man ami beast, about half a mile the tragedy. 
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T HE pretty breakfast-room at Thorn- 
hurst, the summer home of the Col- 
lingwoods, was occupied only by the 
son and daughter of the house. 

Ralph Collingwood was a broad-shoul¬ 
dered, long-limbed fellow, bronzed and 
bearded, about thirty-five years of age, 
though he looked older. His only sister 
Grace was a handsome woman past twenty- 
five, with a determined face in strong con- 


On this particular 
morning, the cus¬ 
tomary discussion 
was brought to a 
premature close by 
the arrival of the 
mail. Ralph’s were 
mainly business let¬ 
ters, and he soon 
disposed of them; 
but his sister found 
hers more interest¬ 
ing. Suddenly she 
glanced up from a 
closely written sheet 
with an exclamation 
of pleasure. 

“Well?” Ralph interrogated. 

“ Isn’t that delightful ?” cried Grace; then 
she ran her eye rapidly down the page, 
while the other patiently awaited her answer. 
“You know that pretty little cottage up the 
road?” she continued, at length. 

“You mean Woodbine Cottage?” 

“Yes; it is in good order and nicely fur¬ 
nished. Dorothy wants me to see about 
renting it for her this summer.” 


trast to her brother’s rather lazy expression 
of countenance, which might or might not 
conceal an equal determination. They were 
having their usual international dispute as to 
the respective merits of things English and 
American. Ralph, who had traveled a good 
deal in England and liked that country, 
always advocated its claims, while his sister 
asserted her patriotism in a warm defense of 


“Will her aunt come with her?” Ralph 
asked, in some surprise. 

“No, indeed; nothing would induce her 
to give up going to Saratoga, though Dorothy 
hates it so—she imagines the waters are 
good for her liver-complaint. I am always 
begging Dorothy to spend the summer with 
me, but she never will do it, though she 
likes it here immensely.” 


her native land. Grace always grew partic¬ 
ularly enthusiastic in praise of American 
women, the motive of which enthusiasm was 
so plain to Ralph that he smiled inwardly 
and provoked her still further. Her dearest 
wish, which she unwisely made too evident, 
had been for years that her brother should 
marry her most intimate friend, Dorotliy 
Vernon. Miss Vernon visited a great deal 
at the house, and Ralph always paid her suf¬ 
ficient attention; but he had never given any 
indication of being in love with her. 


“ Sensible girl!” was Ralph’s thought, but 
he did not venture to give it utterance. 

“Well,to make a long story short,” con¬ 
tinued Grace, “ she has at last persuaded her 
English sister-in-law to spend the pummel' in 
America; so they will stay here most of the 
time, while the aunt will go to Saratoga with 
her companion.” 

“ That is her brother Harry’s widow, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Yes; the one that went to Australia and 
married an English girl there. He died a 
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year or so afterward, under painful circum- “ But perhaps the widow hasn’t,” suggested 
stances—I think he was rather dissipated— Ralph, "and that would be rough on Doro- 
leaving her with a baby. She returned to thy.” 

England, and . has lived there with distant “ Well, at any rate, the sister-in-law arrives 
relatives ever since. Her little girl is five in New York this week, and 1 am to make 
years old now, Dorothy says.” all the arrangements for renting Woodbine 

“I remember something about it,” Ralph Cottage; they would like to come here as 
said. “Is she young?” soon as possible. I must see the agent at 

“ Dorothy doesn’t say; I don’t believe she once. Will you go with me?” 



knows exactly, for they have never seen each 
other.” 

“ How do they know they will get on ?” 
asked Ralph, in some amusement. “ They’d 
better find out before trying to live together.” 

“ Oh, they are sure to agree,” was the 
reply. “ Dorothy has a lovely disposition.” 


“Certainly,” answered her brother, and 
the two went to get ready for their call. 

In a little more than a fortnight, the sisters- 
in-law were comfortably established in their 
new home. The widow proved an agreeable 
surprise, for she was young and attractive- 
looking. She had a little air of independ- 
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ence that was thoroughly American, and a 
low-toned voice such as only a well-bred 
Englishwoman possesses. Although secretly 
disappointed to find her so young and good- 
looking, Grace could not resist the charm of 
her manner, and was as pleased with her as 
Miss Vernon herself had become in their 
short acquaintance. 

Miss Collingwood did everything to make 
things pleasant for her guests, as she- con¬ 
sidered them, and her brother ably seconded 
her efforts. In fact, he seemed to be sud¬ 
denly waked up and so enthusiastic that 
after a while Grace began to have her sus¬ 
picions. Mrs. Vernon’s small maid, Rose, 
was perfectly devoted to the young man, a 
devotion which he returned with equal 
fervor; but the mother’s manner was unex¬ 
ceptionable, as Grace was forced to admit at 
the end of several weeks’ close observation 
on her part. 

Various festivities appropriate to the 
season passed off delightfully, and finally a 
neighborhood picnic was projected and 
arranged for the twentieth of June. The 
fates were unusually propitious, for the day 
proved to be an ideal one. Most of the 
party assembled at Thornhurst, for the ren¬ 
dezvous was the grounds of the handsomest 
property in the vicinity, belonging to the 
immediate neighbor of the Collingwoods, 
who had gone to Europe, but left them free 
permission to make use of his place. The 
provisions were carried to the spot in a 
wagon ; but it was such a short distance that 
the carriages were left in the stables at 
Thornhurst, and the young people walked. 
At the last minute, Miss Collingwood decided 
that there was one basket which she was 
afraid to entrust to the wagon, so she 
remained behind with Miss Vernon to see it 
safely in the hands of their dignified English 
servant, who brought up the rear with her 
parasol and wrap, which, in her preoccupa¬ 
tion with other things, she had nearly for¬ 
gotten. The others had all gone ahead, 
except some children who were loitering in 
the rear and a pair of lovers who strayed 
aside on some pretext and were taking a 
roundabout way to reach their destination. 

Just in front of a low stone wall which 
separated the two estates, Grace stopped on 
the pretense of pointing out to her friend 
the best possible place for dinner, but in 
reality to observe whether Dorothy noticed 


how completely absorbed Ralph was in Mrs. 
Vernon and her daughter. 

“Ah, there is Ralph ahead with Rose and 
her mother,” said that young lady, with 
apparent unconcern; so Grace was careful 
not to disturb this state of mind by any 
remark, but walked on in silence. They 
soon arrived at the picnic grounds, and after 
that she was too much occupied to observe 
her brother very closely. 

The affair was a complete success. Every¬ 
thing passed off delightfully, with but one 
accident to mar its pleasure. There was in 
the park a small lake, or rather pond, on 
which tiny pleasure-boats might be rowed. 
It attracted the children chiefly, and, after 
luncheon, little Rose Vernon, accompanied 
by her nurse, was playing in its vicinity. 
In a moment, when her attendant’s attention 
was distracted, she managed to go too near 
the edge and fell in. Most of the nurses 
had wandered off, and those who were left, 
losing their heads completely, stood help¬ 
less by, shrieking and wringing their hands. 
The children who were in the boats were 
almost frightened to death, and only one 
small boy had presence of mind enough to 
run with the tidings to the rest of the 
picnickers. On his way toward them, he 
encountered Mr. Collingwood coming at Mrs. 
Vernon’s request to look after her daughter. 
Scarcely waiting to hear the end of the 
explanation, he hurried to the spot, had his 
coat off, and was in the water. In a very 
few moments, he had swum ashore with the 
half-unconscious child and was using every 
means, in his power to resuscitate her. By 
this time, the news had been carried to the 
rest of fhe party, and a number of people 
had gathered about, among them the almost 
frantic mother. Rose, who had quickly 
revived, looked up smiling, and the next 
moment she .was clasped in Mrs. Vernon’s 
arms. i 

“Rose, Rose, my darling!” the mother 
sobbed; then, ^remembering her daughter’s 
rescuer, she turned to him and held out her 
hand, saying: “ How can I ever thank you, 
Mr. Collingwood?” 

The light of a sudden conviction leaped 
into Ralph Collingwood’s eyes, and he knew 
how she might reward him ; but he dared 
not speak his thought, so he merely pressed 
the hand she had given him and murmured 
the usual platitudes. 
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They carried Rose to Thornhurst and left 
her there with the nurse and. Mrs. Vernon, 
who positively refused to allow anyone to 
remain with her. There was a physician 
among the party, who declared that the 
little girl seemed no worse for her accident, 
bat simply needed to rest. The remainder 
of the day passed off pleasantly, though to 
Ralph it had lost its zest. He devoted him¬ 
self to Dorothy—on the principle, I suppose, 
that if not the rose, she was near the rose— 
and Grace was well contented with the con¬ 
clusion of the picnic. 

The following day, the small maid was 
well enough to be moved, so Ralph took her 
and her mother home. The bond between 
the child and her grown-up friend was 
strengthened tenfold by this little incident. 
His devotion to Rose served to draw the 
mother nearer to him, and they became very 
good friends indeed. 

The picnic was followed by a succession of 
gayeties, and the summer fied apace. So 
far as outward appearances went, things 
remained the same. Ralph was constantly 
at Woodbine Cottage, but no one seemed to 
imagine that he went to see either of the 
sisters-in-law, so impartially did lie divide 
his attentions between them—bestowing, in 
fact, his most ostentatious devotion on the 
small maid of the household. The truth is, 
he had discovered that the widow did not 
expect anything but friendliness from him ; 
she gave him no encouragement to go beyond 
this. No one but Grace had any suspicions 
as to his trub state of mind, and even with 
her they were only the wildest suspicions. 
She did not dare to communicate them to 
Miss Vernon, who seemed to have no jealous 
fears of her sister-in-law. The two women 
were apparently as fond of each other as 
ever. Miss Collingwood could not under¬ 
stand it, for she was as certain that Dorothy 
would marry her brother, if he should ask 
her, as she was certain of her own wishes in 
the matter. She could not resist sometimes 
making little speeches that she did not intend 
or want to indulge in. 

“I did not know you were so fond of 
children, Ralph,” she said, sarcastically, one 
day when he had been especially devoted to 
Rose. 

The young man smiled and said calmjy: 

“My dear sis, you have not had much 
opportunity for observing. I have always 


liked them; but there are children and 
children.” 

The friends had discussed together the 
desirability of going to the mountains or 
seashore, where the inmates of Thornhurst 
usually spent part of the summer. 

“Do let us stay here in quiet Woodbine 
Cottage, away from everybody but just the 
friends one wants to see! It is so healthful 
for Rose; she is growing plump and rosy.” 

As Mrs. Vernon said this, Miss Colling¬ 
wood glanced at her, and it suddenly occurred 
to her—perhaps in contrast to these words— 
that the young widow was looking thin. 
While she was thinking thus, Dorothy rein¬ 
forced the last remark. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed 1” she cried. “You don’t 
know what a delight it is to me to spend 
a whole summer in the country. I am so 
tired of Saratoga and Richfield Springs | 
I am positively growing younger.” 

They all laughed and Ralph said: 

“I heartily agree with you. Give me 
Thornhurst and Woodbine Cottage!” 

So it was settled, for Grace did not care 
to raise a dissentient voice. It was all one 
to her where she was, if only her cherished 
hopes might be fulfilled—if Dorothy was 
satisfied. The one man she had ever cared 
about sufficiently to give up her independ¬ 
ence for him had quarreled with her and 
married another woman, so she had long ago 
merged all her personal expectations into 
the scheme of uniting her two nearest and 
dearest. 

Almost imperceptibly August deepened 
into September, and the summer heat still 
lingered. In her character of on-looker, 
Grace noticed that Mrs. Vernon seemed 
growing thinner, and one day she determined 
to find out whether Ralph had remarked it, 
so she said to him: 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Vernon looks 
thinner than when she came here?” 

“Have you observed it?” There was a 
distinct ring of anxiety in his voice. “I’ve 
thought so for a long time; but, since no 
one else appeared to see it, I thought it must 
be my own imagining. When I spoke of it 
to her once, she only laughed at me.” 

“ Well, you were not mistaken,” answered 
Grace; “ for I, at least, am not likely to take 
such a. fancy concerning Mrs. Vernon.” 

“ You like her, do you not?” Ralph asked, 
almost humbly. 
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“ Very much,” replied his sister, but her 
tone was not encouraging. 

Matters went on in the same way for 
several weeks, and might have continued to 
do so indefinitely, -had not Ralph Colling- 
wood received an unexpected letter. As the 
molten mass at the interior of our earth may 
remain quiescent until some sudden dis¬ 
turbance causes it to manifest itself in some 
way above the surface, so it was with Ralph’s 
new feeling. He had never yet received any 
encouragement from his idol, and he knew 
what a bitter disappointment it would be to 
his sister, though he told himself it would 
be worse than conceited to imagine this 
regarding anyone else; so, with the fondness 
of mortals for drifting, he allowed himself to 


He looked up, and there stood Mrs. Ver¬ 
non and Rose. He rose mechanically, 
walked toward them, and removed his pipe 
from his mouth; but he scarcely returned 
her greeting or heard her words of explana¬ 
tion, for his eyes were fixed on the sheet in 
his hand. 

“Pardon us for interrupting you,” Mrs. 
Vernon cried, gayly. “Rose thought you 
would not mind. We had an errand in the 
village, and we came here to see whether 
Miss Collingwood was coming over to spend 
the day with us. The servants told me she 
was in bed, so I felt anxious—” But here 
the speaker stopped, alarmed by the expres¬ 
sion on her host’s face. 

He was leaning against the little table 



be content with the present. There came a 
break at last, 

Ralph had risen rather early, and had 
taken his coffee in a secluded corner of the 
garden adjoining the orchard. Grace was in 
bed with a headache, and his father was in 
town; so he had breakfasted alone, and, 
lighting his pipe, had ordered his letters and 
papers brought to him. 

“You needn’t take away the table,” he 
said to the servant. “ I may wish to write 
here.” 

A moment later, he was leaning back 
comfortably, smoking and glancing over his 
correspondence. He had just broken open 
his last letter, when he heard his name 
spoken. 

“ Mr. Collingwood!” 


for support. Rose, her doll in her arms, 
had gone up close to him to take his hand, 
but he hardly noticed her. Mrs. Vernon 
herself felt a shock of fear, and leaned her 
arm in the notch of the old tree under 
which she was standing, while she waited 
for him to speak. 

“ Will you send Rose away, please ?” he 
said at last. 

“ Certainly; run into the front garden, 
dear,” Mrs. Vernon said. 

Slowly and unwillingly the small maid 
took her departure, leaving the two alone 
together. 

“ I had not meant to speak quite so soon; 
I feared to try my fate,” began Ralph. 
“ But 'now I must. I must ask you to tell 
me, though I know' there cannot be, whether 
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there is any reason why I should not love aud only friends! Oh, I did not mean to 
you, why I should not offer you my hand in deceive you, but I have been punished. 1” 
marriage.” A sudden light flashed into his eyes. 

Mrs. Vernon glanced from the speaker to “ Do you care? Do you care?” he cried, 

the letter in his hand, and, with a woman’s “ Hush 1” she answered, sternly, and he 

quick intuition, understood. knew she did. “ It is all so very painful; 

“ Is it possible,” she cried, a spasm of pain but I suppose I must tell you,” she went on. 
passing over her face, “ that someone has been “ He was dissipated, and, in a fit of passion 
so cruel as to utter insinuations against me? —a quarrel over money-matters—he killed 
Is it possible, too, that you do not know ?” a man, and they sentence d him to tw enty 
There was a moment’s silence, eloquent years; that was when Res§"wSs a'biiby^iili^. 
with misery; then, as she still remained does not know.” / 
silent, he exclaimed passionately: Ralph dared not sfieak;Aliadesire to take 

II /)<•*. 



“Go on, please. I do not understand, her in his arms and comfort her was so 
Anything is better than this suspense.” strong, and her eyes forbade it. He longed 
“ I thought you and Grace knew’—that to draw from her an avowal of love, but he 
Dorothy must have told you, she was so inti- must not; fate was so cruel! 
mate with you—that her brother, my lius- “And 1 have not helped you any; I have 
band, is not dead, but in prison in Australia.” only’ made your life harder,” he said, finally’. 
Her voice died away in a groan of despair, “Never mind,” she whispered. “I .am 
and there was silence again. She waited for not—altogether—sorry.” 
him to speak; but, since lie did not, she “Mamma, mamma, may I not’come back? 
continued in a voice sharp with anguish: “ I I am so tired of waiting,” cried a childish 
felt so safe—I thought we might be friends voice. 
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“ Yes, dear,” her mother answered, 
mechanically. “Good-bye,” turning to 
Ealph and holding out her hand as she 
Bpoke. 

“X must see you again. Surely—” 

“No, no; I am going away as soon as 
possible. We must never see each other 
again,” she whispered, hastily. 

“Never?” 

. “Never,” she repeated, and he knew she 
meant it. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, slowly. “ God bless 
you I” and he lifted her hand to his lips. 

“Good-bye,” she murmured, and walked 
away, followed by Eose, whose small dignity 
had been so wounded by her friend’s unusual 
neglect that she would not make any effort to 
attract his attention. 

“What is the matter with Uncle Ealph, 
mamma?” she asked, presently. 

“ He is not well, dear,” was her mother’s 
response. “ He will be all right again 
to-morrow.” 

When they reached home, Mrs. Vernon 
complained that the heat of the sun had 
given her a headache, and, after telling 
Dorothy about Grace’s illness, went straight 
to her room. Her sister-in-law decided to go 
over to Tbornhurst herself later, so she was 
undisturbed the remainder of the day. Mr. 
Collingwood left a message for his sister and 
took a morning train to New York, “on 
business.” Both of them had remembered. 


the anonymous letter and now had leisure to 
wonder over it. Who could have sent it? 
Neither could imagine, though Mrs. Vernon 
finally became sure that it was an Australian 
acquaintance of her husband’s, who had 
appeared unexpectedly in New York. 

Yhe next day, Dorothy went over to see 
her friend, with a doleful piece of news. 

“ What do you think, Grace ?” she wailed. 
“ Ease’s English relatives have sent for her, 
and she feels she must go to them. I thought 
she would spend the winter in America, at 
least.” 

“ I am very sorry,” was the reply. “ But 
now you can stay here and comfort me. 
Ealph writes from New York that he will 
be obliged to go to California to attend to 
some property his uncle left him. Isn’t it 
too bad?” 

Grace looked keenly at her friend’s face, 
but it expressed only sorrow, not suspicion. 
Dorothy’s knowledge of her sister-in-law’s 
true position had relieved her of anxiety 
on that score. As for Miss Collingwood, 
she was not entirely inconsolable. She did 
not know the truth, but she believed that 
her brother had proposed and been rejected; 
and, though such conduct on the widow’s 
part was inexplicable to the fond sister, she 
rejoiced over it, hoping that, if Mrs. Vernon 
should return to England, Ealph might con¬ 
sole himself with Dorothy. 

And perhaps he will. 
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CAPTAIN JIM’S TEST 

BY ISABEL HOItNlBUOOKE, AUTHOR OP “IN THE SERVICE,” “MADEMOISELLE AIDA,” ETC. 

I say, Princess, do be quick When the noise of his departure had died 
and come to the hanging away, Captain Jim walked to the window 
part!” and stood for a few minutes silently looking 

Thus pleaded, with a out. He was a fair, slight, handsome man, 
bloodthirsty hunger in his exceedingly well drilled, but with little 
look, a chubby-cheeked and otherwise of an orthodox martial air about 
brown-eved specimen of him. From his blonde silken mustache and 
innocent seven-year-old fair skin to his shining shoes, he looked 
boyhood, lying on his back on a handsome a being who might handle a cane more 
parlor hearth-rug and listening with much happily than a- musket, and more fitted to 
impatience to the time-worn story of "Queen tread Broadway on a fine afternoon than 
Esther and her people.” tlie bloody sward of a battle-field. And yet 

“‘So they hanged Haman on the gallows Captain Jim Noble was an officer in the 
that ho had prepared for Mordecai,’ ” read staunch army of the American republic, 
slowly a girl of eighteen, with eyes of'chest- Having remained for a spell in dumb con- 
nut-brown like the child’s, and with a suffi- sideration or perhaps in working up his 
cient resemblance to him to mark her as his courage—a quality which, albeit that he was 
sister. " Does that satisfy you, little mon- facing no enemy’s guns, big or little, failed 
ster?” she added. him grievously at this moment—Captain 

“ Yes, but how high did they hang him?” Jim turned again and stepped hesitatingly 
gasped Innocence, with relish worthy of a toward the table. 

state executioner. The brown-eved girl shut her book and 

“ Fifty cubits high 1” fidgeted uneasily at his approach. 

“Fifty cubits! Why, that was higher “Well, Princess,” began this son of Mars, 
than the old church steeple 1” said the boy, clearing his throat with a nervousness which 
in great excitement. " Wasn’t it, Captain was no disgrace to his profession or to the 
Jim?” he shouted, addressing a gentleman flag he served, even while unconsciously he 
who at this critical moment lounged into squared out his shoulders as though to make 
the parlor, where the reading was going on, the most of himself in offering that self, such 
with his fingers in his pockets. as it was, to the girl he . loved, “ well, 

“No, I guess it wasn’t—not quite,” replied Princess, what have you got to say to me? I 
the individual styled Captain Jim, when the have come for my answer.” 
subject of the question had been explained Princess, as the brown-eyed girl was called 
to him, keeping one eye On the child and in her father’s household, though she had 
the other upon the brown head of the girl once been duly baptized in sober American 
who sat by the table, with the dark volume as Dorothy Courtney, shot a keen glance at 
before her, .from which she had been expound- the speaker, blinked her eyelashes, turned a 
ing the details of a Scripture history lesson, shade pale, and remained silent. 

“Don’t you want to run out now, Max ?” “You know you promised me an answer 
the new-comer suggested, wistfully, as an to-day,” went on Captain Jim, presently, a 
after-thought. “ Surely lessons might be little reproachfully. “ Forgive my hurrying 
over for to-day, and I want to talk to Prin- you 1 But, Dorothy—Dorothy darling 1 my 
cess.” time is short.” 

“Yes, you’re always wanting to talk to Prin- There was urgent pleading passion in the 
cessl And I’ll engage it was higher, all the soldier’s voice; but he strove, and only too 
same!” grumbled Max,with furious ill-humor, successfully, to subdue the expression of it 
as lie rose from the carpet, betook himself and to keep his tones gentle, to suit the weak- 
slowly to the door, and slammed it after him. ness of her whom he addressed. 
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And even while he was speaking, Dorothy, 
after that one sharp glance at him, had been 
hardening her heart against him and striving 
to ignore a rising feeling which she was 
desperately afraid had much likeness to a 
certain emotion named in four letters, of 
which she wished to profess herself quite 
ignorant—love. Foolish Dorothy I 

Foolish Princess, indeed! She had heard 
of sundry and many martial heroes. There 
was fiery King David with liis mighty men, 
in the history from which she had been 
reading, and countless warriors of divers 
nations and divers ranks .since his time, 
whose names were preserved in her thoughts 
as a gallant muster-roll. But not one of 
them all, according to her imagination, bore 
any resemblance to the soldier wlio •wooed 
her—or rather, he had no resemblance to 
them. Was it possible, she questioned, that 
this nineteenth-century knight, with his 
slow polished accents, society manners, and 
perfect array, was of a like spirit with those 
heroes whose bravery she reverenced? Dor¬ 
othy did not believe it. And she had long ago 
decided that the lover to whom she should 
give herself must, above all, be able to quit 
himself like a man. Therefore she opened 
her lips at last and rashly answered: 

“Forgive me if I am hurting your feelings, 
but indeed I do not feel that you are exactly 
the—the—style of man whom I could—” 

That sentence was never finished. With 
a great wrench, the door-knob was turned. 
A sandy head was thrust into the room. A 
rough Irish brogue panted out: 

“ Miss Dorothy! Miss Dorothy! For 
heaven’s sake, come quick! By all the sowls 
that ever left us, Master Max is down in the 
well!” 

“What well?” gasped Dorothy, wildly. 

“Oh, wirra! the owld pump in the back 
yard. Sorra bit o’ me knows how he got 
near it, but the ground broke ondher him; 
an’ there lie is, wid the earth and stones 
rattlin’ down on him, screecliin’ like a young 
divil—the poor little innocent angel I Oh, 
wirra! wirra I” 

Molly Quill, the hearer of this dire intelli¬ 
gence, poured it forth without waiting to 
catch a breath ; but her closing lament, which 
rose to a shriek as she. wrung her hands in 
dismay, was lost upon the two whom she 
had surprised. Indeed, ere she was half 
through, Captain Jim, who had taken in the 


position more quickly than the child’s sister, 
was already out of the house and finding his 
way to the back yard. 

The sight which greeted him there con¬ 
firmed, in a measure, Molly’s words. In a 
far corner of the yard was au old pump, 
which had fallen lately into disuse because a 
portion of the pavement about it was judged 
to be insecure. It had been protected by a 
timber railing while awaiting removal, 
and every member of Senator Courtney’s 
household, from Dorothy, the eldest daughter, 
to the poorest help, warned not to go near it. 
But Senator Courtney and his wife were from 
home to-day, and Max, their youthful hope¬ 
ful son, had had his temper sorely outraged 
by contradiction about the height of the gal¬ 
lows on which the miserable Hainan was 
banged. He bad quitted the parlor, ripe lor 
mischief. 

Prowling forth upon an amiable quest 
after it, liis attention was caught by the 
pump. A sharp glance certified to him that 
no one was near. With infinite difficulty, 
lie squeezed liis body between the wooden 
rails and started to work at the stiff rusty 
pump-handle. 

The sweat came out on his brow with the 
vigor of his efforts. An impish whoop of 
delight broke from his throat. But ah me! 
it was a shout quickly silenced. Even under 
the hoy’s slight weight in his straining 
labor, the treacherous pavement gave way 
beneath his feet. Down it went, curbstones 
and mortar, and Max with it, into a yawning 
pit beneath. 

The child’s shriek of terror as he fell, 
more piercing than his former whoop, was 
heard by the servants in the house. They 
rushed to the scene of disaster, arid Molly 
Quill, an Irish cook, flew with the tidings 
to the parlor. 

When Captain Jim, followed by Dorothy, 
arrived at the pump, he discovered, with a 
thankful ejaculation, that the boy was not 
dead, nor indeed in the well, as Molly had 
pictured him. Through a providence, liis 
fall bad been stopped by two planks which 
crossed each other in the shaft, a little above 
the surface of the water. To these he was 
clinging, dazed and moaning, while clay and 
stones from above were still rattling upon 
him. 

Dorothy had a very indistinct understand¬ 
ing of a scene which ensued, though, as 
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long as she lived, it would not leave her 
memory. She knew that in five minutes the 
yard was half filled with men. Whence they 
came, she saw not nor cared. But she per¬ 
ceived that there was one master mind which 
controlled them, one individual in their 
midst whose familiar accents, though con¬ 
centrated now, were still slow, and his 
movements apparently unhurried, one in 
whom she trusted as his tones sounded in 
clear direction, 

“ We must rope that trough!” said Cap¬ 
tain Jim. *' My God 1 nt any moment it 
may go down!” 

A heavy stone trough was placed beneath 
the mouth of the pump, to receive its drip¬ 
pings. The ground under this had not yet 
given way. Would it do so? Dorothy 
wailed at the idea. Any attempt of the men 
to move it would have meant certain death 
to the little sufferer below. The best they 
could do was to pass ropes through solid 
rings attached to it. Even this was fraught 
with danger too terrible for speech. It was 
accomplished at last, and a ladder lowered 
into the pit. 

Now came a critical moment! The one 
policeman in the yard silently eyed the 
broken pavement and sidled off. Several of 
the ablest and most plucky of the men were 
holding the ropes sustaining the trough. 
There was a flash of uncertainty. 

To hurl a ringing cheer and lead a dare¬ 
devil charge against an enemy, or fight till 
he bled over a stricken comrade, would, to 
Captain Jim’s thinking, have required small 
courage, compared with what was needed to 
strip himself deliberately of coat and shoes 
and descend that ladder to save a child, 
whose cries were already growing feeble, 
with the agreeable prospect of having a 
reasonably pleasant life abruptly cut short 
by that trough coming down on his head, or 


by a treacherous slip into the hideous depths 
of the well below. 

Yet the soldier hesitated only while he 
fetched one sharp breath. 

“ Men,” he said, while his eyes looked into 
his companions’ like spirits of appeal, “ men, 
you’ll hold on to the trough?” 

{ * We swear it!” broke forth a strong chorus 
of reply. 

Then the hero of unheroic appearance 
vanished from sight. 

A quarter of an hour afterward, he reap¬ 
peared with tom shirt, face piebald with 
dirt, and hands cut and bloody, but bringing 
Max and himself in safety. 

“ God bless him!” sobbed the women. 

Brandy!” yelled the men. 

What the child had borne fairly well was 
too much for his preserver, with the labor of 
rescuing him from the rubbish about him— 
the foul air of the shaft. Captain Jim 
reeled. But for half a dozen friendly hands 
gripping him, he would have come pretty 
roughly on his back in the yard. 

Presently he opened his eyes in sickly 
fashion after a faint. Light and energy crept 
quickly into them. Dorothy, convinced that 
her small brother was not likely seriously to 
suffer, save by having his friskiness cheeked 
for a day or two, was kneeling by him and 
pressing her lips passionately to one of his 
hands, while thus she supplemented the 
sentence begun an hour before: 

“ Oh, my love! my love!” with a sob, “ I 
never had a notion what bravery meant!” 

“I say, my dear,” interrupted Captain 
Jim, “don’t be wasting that sort of good 
thing on my fingers. My mouth is a great 
deal more convenient.” 

And so sadly did the Princess forsake her 
dignity that, full in the sight of several 
011 -lookers, her red lips nestled shyly down 
on the blonde mustache. 
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DORIA’S AFFAIRS. 

A SEQUEL TO “DR. WETHERGREEN’S PRACTICE." 

BY T H1 AUTHOR OP “8USY h -’8 DIART." 


CHAPTER I. 

IJTTJC.B Mary Walton was so very little, that, j 
■when she Btood with Ambrose at Dr. Wethergreen l 
and Caddy’s wedding, her orange flowers were j 
just up to his wide shoulder; and he was by no ! 
means one of the tallest of men. It was seen allj 
about that her head was even with his shoulder; j 
and looks and observations touching the matter 
were passed from one to another, along the pews. 
And people smiled, as muoh as to say, “We shall 
see! that's what we shall!" Because her head 
was as high as his shoulder, that was all Only 
he did have the feeling—which, perhaps, was 
magnetically felt; perhaps seen in tho form 
stooping a little toward her—that he must, in a 
way, Bhield her, and see to her, after that, the 
rest of his days, “that she was not at all over¬ 
run and poked about and stared out of counte¬ 
nance." It made him think of it, he said, next 
morning at breakfast, seeing what a bit of a 
thing she was down there at his elbow, and how 
broad and high he was above her. Birdy was 
so jocund over it, over the laughter and the light 
oliok of so many dishes at table, that the laugh¬ 
ter, in the end, was turned altogether upon her. 
And Ambrose pat his head down to look into 
Nan's faoe, (the gravest face at the table, by the 
way,) and said, “Ain't she a rascal, little Nan?” 

Little Nan modestly hinted that she couldn’t 
be called a meal, very well, because she wasn't 
a xnale bird; and then birdy and all the rest 
made merry over that; somewhat to little Nan’s 
discomfiture; until her brother reassured her by 
telling her, with his grave, sincere expression, 
that she was right; that, for his part, after that 
time, he should call her “Little Bunch." Birdy's 
feathers, on some sudden whim of hers, were all 
set out on end, at the moment, which probably 
suggested the idea to Ambrose. 

Meanwhile,;two squares or so out east, on the 
some atreet,' sat three at breakfast, in a house 
large enough for twenty people. And to make 
out. even three, they had just rang for Irish Mary 
to f come up, thinking that, perhaps, with her 
merry face and her good appetite, they would 
be able to think of something else but this—that 

Vot. XXVI.—14 


they could have no more of Caddy there, to Bit 
and eat with them, just as Bhe always had done 
until that morning. 

Irish Mary brought up the hot buckwheat 
cakes she had just been frying for her own 
breakfast, when she was called. She brought 
up,- moreover, a very large amount of lively 
satisfaction in her heart, generated there by this 
new demonstration of the respect in whioh both 
her old and her young mistress held her—“ as if 
they knew that I’d die for them as quick as any 
thing,” she said to herself, with tears in her 
eyes, as she slipped off one apron and tied on 
another. It was perfectly natural, that, of this 
abundant, effervescing satisfaction, considerable 
portions shquld be reflected baok, as they were, 
from Mary’s shining face, and toBaed from her 
merry tongue. When she found how sad their 
thoughts were inolined to be, running on their 
loss of Caddy, she shook her head gently, and 
told them that “they didn’t know what raison 
they had to be thankful. They had great raison; 
for she’d been always a blessing to them; and 
now ahe’d be a blessing to anithor, to anither 
home, clase be their own, where they could see 
her ivery day and ivery hour, an’ they choosed. 
Ah, it was indeed raison to be very thankful that 
they had. An’ if they wasn’t thankful, she’d go 
an' be married herself to Mao Garvin, ( he'd been 
asking her) and then see ’f they would be thank¬ 
ful." 

While they laughed at this, and at Mary’s 
lively way of saying it, (for all she had tears in 
her eyes, thinking how she really did like him, 
the good, homely soul, all pitted up with small 
pox; but wouldn’t leave Mrs. Phillips and Miss 
Doria for forty Mao Garvins) little Mary Walton 
came tripping in; for the Waltons lived close by. 
Their garden and Mrs. Phillips’ joined. 

She came in to eat breakfast with them, she 
said, dragging off bonnet and shawl, throwing 
; them into a chair, and sending her friendly eyes 
| one way and another. 

There were joyfnl exclamations and kisses and 
; thanks. Mrs. Phillips called her “a dear child V} 
I and told her that she always knew just what one 
| needed; at the same time that she drew Mary’s 
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chair (which she herself had taken at once along 
with her to the table) close to her own. 

Poor IriBh Mary too was glad. “Miss Walton 
was a darPn to come then! she’d bring dishes for 
the darl’n; she’d run down; and; in tiro'minutes, 
she’d be up again, with hpt <jakes for the,darl’n! 
she would, indeed!” All on Mrs. "Phillips and 
Miss Doria’a account. She had lost her “sociable 
time;" but “that was nothin',” she said to her¬ 
self, to put back the tears that kept coming to 
her eyes. 

“No, indeed 1 that was nothing.*? And, by- 
ihe-by, that is something that oar hard-working, 
eheerful-tempered Irish girls are often'Baying to 
themselves, to put the tears and the regrets back. 
And, the very next moment, we hear them hum¬ 
ming in a nasal way, and clamping diligently in 
their heavy shoes, trying their beat to let ns see 
how willing and glad they are “to do for ns.” 

This timo the cheerful alacrity and abnegation 
were recompensed ten thousand fold, in Irish 
Mary’s estimate; - by their saying to her, when 
she came up with the steaming cakes, “That’s 
a good Mary. Sit down now, and eat some of 
them, while they are hot and good;” and by her 
seeing, in the quick glance she threw round on 
them all, that they really did mean what they 
said; that they did really, out of their hearts, 
ohoose that she Bhould come, delicate little Mary 
Walton and all, the darl’n! 

Irish Mary was very happy, that morning; 
and for many and many a morning, thinking of 
it while she worked. She told Mac Garvin of it, 
the next time he came to ask her. She shook her 
head, saying, “No, Mao Garvin; not as larng as 
they need me, an’ want me—my old miBtr-r-ress 
an’ my young mist-r-ress. They’re so good, bo 
kind ter me, ye see!” 

• She was thankful then and afterward, how¬ 
ever, that he said, in return, “I shall wait for 
ye, Ma*r-y. Ye will see that I Bhall; for I’m in 
no hurry, ’f I cannot have you. In no hurry.” 

“And so, Mary dear, you like him?” asked 
Dorio, looking down into hor empty cup, and 
tnoving her spoon about in it. 

They still Bat at table, although Irish Mary’s 
ham and clamp had been going on a half hour 
down in the kitohen. 

“ Yes, 1 do. He's monstrous large; don’t you 
think he is ?” 

“Pretty large,”- 

“Yes; I was half afraid of him, some way, he 
seemed so monstrous large,” sho added, laughing. 
<»He must have one of the best hearts in the 
world, I know,” she continued, in a musing way, 
after a pause. 

She had heard of his goodness to Dr. Wether- 


green; had heard it from Caddy’s grateful lips; 
and they had had tearful eyes, tearful tones in 
reciting and commenting; for, incidentally, they 
thought and spoke of it, how many there are in 
this wbrld, how many there are in that one small 
city, yrho wait and . grow, fajnt and discouraged, 
as' Dr. Wethergreen had done; and who have 
nowhere a good, rich cousin Ambrose, or any 
body, to come, and help, and encourage them. 


CHAPTER II. 

. “The season,” so called, was over at Lake Win- 
nipi8eogee, but the warmth and mellow beauty of 
a resplendent Indian summer-time lingered, day 
after day upon the scene, So the birds sang on 
the islands and on the shores, aB if it were a new 
spring, sang and chatted, now that they had 
nothing else to do, and flitted, all day long, 
day after day. Jo Hendriok, a still artist, with 
dreamy, beautiful eyes and mouth, lingered; and 
was out all day long, going lazily from point to 
point in his tiny boat. So the odd, rich old 
bachelor, Marsh, of Boston, lingered. Or, in 
faot he had not been there long. He meant not 
to come until the flow of visitors wag quite over. 
He wasn’t going up there to hear young girls 
giggle, and see young coxcombs dangling. No! 
and he ground the muttered negative between 
his teeth. He was going up to see the autumn 
winds swing and toss the pines, and to hear them 
go Boughing through the nights. 

That bright Indian Bummer was bad for him. 
He hated it on thejrhole; or hated 1 that so many 
people should come threading out of every boat, 
to enjoy it there where he was. Because, of all 
the people who met him there, or elsewhere, 
there were bo few to like him, to understand how 
he wanted friends more, ten thousand times, than 
he wanted God, heaven, or anything; and yet, ; 
with hiB unlucky manners, oould never get them. 
So he was only seen at meal-times coming in, 
eating a few hasty mouthfuls, and going out, 
always with the same frown about his brows, 
always with the same darkness on his bent fea¬ 
tures; and, late in-the evening, he was seen 
moving slowly this way and that, in the bright 
moonlight. 

Well, he was there, staying for the time to 
come, when only himself and the flying winds 
and olouds would be left, Hendriok was there 
enjoying himself; and, as has already been inti¬ 
mated, the “ Lady of the Lake” never came across 
that she did not bring numbers greht or small; 
most of whom had seen the lake in the legitimate 
aummor-time, but who wanted to see how things 
looked then, when tho skies, mountains and trees 
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had their royal garments on; and. when they 
themselves, now that there was no more summer 
heat, were so Btrong, so ready for vivid enjoy* 
ment 

One day, early in the Indian summer, a tall, 
broad, richly (albeit, somewhat grotesquely) 
attired maD, young and with the sunniest face 
in the world, said to. a pretty little, fashionably 
dressed creature, who was taking timid steps 
over the plank at the landing, “Here, little 
Mary Walton! let me lead you,” Ho took one 
of her baby-like hands into both of his, held it 
very close, bending a little toward her to say, 
“You’re as timid &s>& hare, I see. So I shall 
see to taking care of you.” 

She did not speak, or look up. He felt, how¬ 
ever, that her hand lay within his, as if there 
was its place, and that her Btep became instantly 
assured and free. He felt that she liked to be 
helped by him, even os he liked to help her: and 
this made her very dear to him. 

He turned back to see to the rest. Caddy 
looked os delicate and as tranquil as a babe; 
and as lovely, in her light travelling dress. But 
she too needed help over the landing; and her 
fine-looking husband gave it tenderly, as if she 
were cherished “like the apple of his eye.” 

“As for our best Doria, she never needs help, 
or anything,” said Ambrose, speaking heartily, 
l^nd heartily going to her to assist her. But she 
was crossing with firm steps, with unconcerned 
looks. He did not, therefore, offer her his hand, 
or hie arm. He merely kept by her, answered 
her smile with another, and said, “Always suffi¬ 
cient for yourself, dear Doria; alwayfl making 
your own quiet way.” 

Again Doria answered with one of her pleasant 
smiles; she was swallowing hor tears, though, 
all the while; and saying, within herself, “Yes; 
always making my own way; and this is what I 
shall be doing to the end.” 

Ambrose, out of his quick sympathies, felt 
that the heart had less part than the face and 
the feet, in her wonderful self-reliance. He said 
bo to her, in a few words, as they were coming 
up with the rest. 

“And, if it is so?” asked she, with her eyes 
on his face. 

“Why, if it is so, I shall see to it I shall 
take care of you from this time.” 

“I shan’t let you. You shall take care of 
little Mary Walton. It will trouble me if I see 
you taking the least pains on my account” Her 
eyes grew very earnest as she spoke. 

“Taking pains—taking pains, your old phrase. 
And I’ve told you ten times, as many as that 
that I don’t take pains; that neither the doctor, 


nor I, nor any man fit to conie near so good, so 
dear a creature as you are—as you are, in spite 
of this piece of folly of yours—would ever feel 
that be is ‘taking pains,’ when he sees to you a 
little. Ho would feel—at least I would, the 
doctor would, I know, and I have no doubt others 
would do the same—that, in doing you, perhaps, 
some small service, ho was doing himself a great 
one. He would feel obliged to you for being a 
little more—why a little more willing to be seen 
to, a little.” 

They had come up with the rest; and, for the 
nonce, all had a part in contending with imprac¬ 
ticable Doria; in trying to make her believe—as 
they most assuredly did—that she was the beat 
creature anywhere about, and that it was her 
duty to let them, and all who offered and were 
worthy, to do something for her now and then. 

“When I ask you! I will ask whenever I want 
help, or anything!” she said, laughingly, but 
with increasing color in her cheeks, from first to 
last, inclusive. 

So that Ambrose and Dr. Joseph were half 
vexed. So that, in making a little ascent, they 
would both help her; would both leave Caddy to 
help Mary; and Mary, Caddy. 

Doria cried about it after she got into her 
chamber; her solitary ohamber now, for the first 
time since she was a child. She had Bhown her¬ 
self very obstinate, she knew. She supposed 
they had all begun to think, and would think it 
more and more, that she was already, two years 
almost beforehand, an odd thing; an odd old 
maid. Perhaps they would come, in time, to lay 
it up against her; for she must go on seeing to 
herself. She had determined anew on the point 
before she came to the lake; that Dr. Joseph 
should be for his wife, Caddy, and Ambrose for 
his pretty little favorite, Mary; that both Dr. 
Joseph and Ambrose should see that she waa 
abundantly sufficient unto herself. That dear, 
affectionate Caddy and Mary should see it too. 
And then they would go their ways and she hers, 
in a perfect freedom. She sighed many times, 
and many times had tears in her eyes, as she 
planned it. She moreover wished, that, here in 
our New England, as in Old England, and in all 
refined and enlightened Europe, lovers and pairs 
in the honeymoon, had their loves and comforts 
more in common with fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, old maid sisters and old bachelor bro¬ 
thers, and with the little troops of nephews and 
nieces. She liked the New England fidelity of 
lover to lover, of the newly-made wife to hue- • 
band, and of the newly-made husband to wife; 
but she wondered whether this were not pos¬ 
sible; and compatible, at the same time, with 
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a less intense exclusiveness—especially in the 
lovers. 


CHAPTER III. 

‘‘Hallo —hallo 1” cried Ambrose, extending a 
hand to a gentleman who sprang up from the 
table to meet him. 

Dr. Wethergreen knew him Bligktly it seemed. 
He shook hands with him and said, “How do 
you do, Mr. Brooks! glad to Bee you here.” 

“Where’s Mrs. Brooks? Hasn’t Bhe been 
here?" aBked Ambrose, seating Mary and Doria; 
Beating Doria first, 

“Yes; she has been here. She left this morn¬ 
ing. She has gone to Dover to her family, for a 
week or eo." 

“She’s coming back? Here, waiter! just shift 
the captain’s dishes over here into our neighbor¬ 
hood; hey, Captain Brooks? wouldn’t you like 
it? I want you here, you see, to help me take 
care of these girla. Mias Phillips, Captain 
Brooks—sister to Dr. Wethergreen’s wife there" 
—Captain Brooks bowed to Caddy—“MisB Wal¬ 
ton, Captain Brooks." 

Yes; Captain Brooks made gallant, easy bows 
and compliments to them all. The waiter, as it 
happened, placed hifl dishes opposite Dpria; Am¬ 
brose, therefore, seated himself, saying, “All 
right! all right!” opposite blushing little Mary 
Walton. 

“ Mrs. Brooks is coming back ?” Ambrose again 
asked, in the midst of serving Mary; in the midst 
of smiling at the bashfulness on her part, that 
was so engaging to him. 

“Yes; in the course of a week. Miss Phillips 
let me-” 

Yes; Miss Phillips, otherwise our obstinate 
Doria, would let him do anything for her. For 
the Mrs. Brooks who left that morning, who 
would return, in the course of a week, was 
a good spirit, as it were, utterly exorcising 
“ Doria ’b folly’’—as they had all learned of Am¬ 
brose to call it—making it clear and pleasant as 
a summer morning between her and the fine- 
looking man aorosB the table. She talked with 
him—she hadn’t been at the table five minutes, 
before she found that he was one of those men 
with whom one talks, without premeditation, on 
and on; to whom one has more and more to say, 
the more one has said already. There was a 
good deal that was grave and solid in the ex¬ 
pression of his face, in the tones of his voice, 
and in his general bearing. But he was very 
oheerful. His amile came very readily; and 
was very—why, very open, very—but then, no 
matter. Doria said so to herself when she began 


an inward comment. We say so to ourselves and 
to our readers; for, did not Mrs. Brooks leave 
that morning? and. would eho not be book there, 
in the course of a week? 

“Yes,” Doria said to herself. “And I am so 
thankful there u a Mrs. Brooks somewhere to 
come back! When she comes back, she shall 
love me, and I will love her. I will Bit with her 
and walk with her; and then the others” (she 
meant Dr. Joseph and Caddy, Ambrose and little 
Mary Dalton) “can go in pairs as they please.” 

This was more and more In her thoughts, as 
the second and third and fourth days passed; atf, 
ehch day, Captain Brooks attended to her with 
more and more care and delicacy; and evinced 
more and more a liking for talking with her 
upon the great political questions that concerned 
the nations, by the way, they talked; upon philo¬ 
sophy and the arts; as well as upon the com¬ 
monest subjeota; getting vivid interest out of 
them all. They would still talk about these 
things after Mrs. Brooks came, Doria promised 
herself; and with added interest, no doubt; for 
Mrs. Brooks must be on intelligent, noble orea- 
ture to be the chosen of such a man; and, espe¬ 
cially, after having been four years his bosom 
companion. She knew that she had been his 
companion four years; for, the day her party 
came, she heard him Bay to one who Bpoke of a 
certain date, “It was four years ago, sir. I 
remember it; for it happened the day I was mar¬ 
ried.” 

An expression as if of subdued sorrow, or at 
least of regret, stole upon his features as he 
spoke, taking the place of the open smile, the 
cheerfulness that ordinarily was, as it were, a 
light round about him. Doria saw it. And then, 
and when she thought of it afterward, Bhe knew 
that it came out of his love for the wife who was 
away, out of his wont of her; and her respect 
for him, her liking for him was augmented a 
hundred fold, thinking of it She wished, how¬ 
ever, more and more, that she oould know what 
kind of an eye Mrs. brooks hod—whether genial 
and fall of light and warmth like her husband’s, 
or close and hard like poor Mr. Marsh’s—what 
kind of a manner, what kind of a heart; whether 
frank and inviting, or cold and repulsive like an 
iceberg. Hu—Bhe shuddered, on the whole, 
thinking of the possible repulsive woman on 
one side of her, and of a possible iceberg on the 
other, olose; hemming her close in an iceberg’s 
veritable shape, perhaps; perhapB having no. 
form whatever, but an essence of loneliness and 
apathy. 

“Doria! Doria! darling Doria,” half said and 
half sang two merry voices, before they were 
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fhirly within her chamber. “We’ve come after 
you! We want to sail, you boo; it is bo beautiful 
out” 

“Yes, my dear ones, I will come.” 

“Aren’t you well, Doria, best Dona?” Little 
Mary Walton had both arms about her waist, 
and was looking eagerly in her face. 

“Perfectly, darling.” 

“But somehow your voice has a sound, a some¬ 
thing new in it, that makes me reproach myself 
for being so—so happy. For I am oh, bo happy, 
Doria!” clinging closer to her. “It is so beau¬ 
tiful herel” She still held Doria; but with 
loosened embrace, and her beautiful eye3 were 
turned through a window to the lake and the 
glowing woods. Doria kissed her, and, out of a 
full heart, called her “A dear little girl.” 

“And Caddy is a dear Caddy!” she added, 
drawing her Bister close to her, close to the 
window where they could Bee the little whito 
sails, on one part of the lake, and on another, 
in the bright light and in the deep shade. They 
stood there looking out, talking about how beau¬ 
tiful the earth is, and how worthy the human 
heart Bhould be, until they heard a tap on the 
door, and Dr. Joseph saying, “Are you ready, 
girls?” 

“We are waiting,” he added, when the door 
waa oponed to him. He Bmiled and reached out 
hiB hand for Caddy. 

Caddy and Mary both sprang forward; Mary 
knew that, when she came below, a smile would 
be ready for her too, and a hand reached out. 
Doria Btood still, with a hand on the door-knob, 
and asked, “Who are *we,’ brother Joseph ? who 
will go with us?” 

“Who should ‘we’ be, sister Doria, but Caddy 
and I,” again Bmiling on Caddy, “cousin Am¬ 
brose and little Mary here, your good self and 
Captain Brooks?" 

“Yes; well,” drawing back a little, “I think 
I won’t go. I want to look the papers over. See! 
they lie there, a whole pile of them, that I have 
hardly touched.” 

“You shan’t!” Caddy and Mary both Baid, 
with their arms and their hands hold of her, 
bringing her. They both had tears in their eyes 
too, Btirred by this something new, that Mary 
spoke of in Doria’s voice. 

Dr. Joseph did not say any tiling; but he looked 
with steady, very friendly eyes into her face, took 
her hand, drew it through his arm and led her 
down on one side, and his wife—congratulating 
herself, congratulating them all that they had 
got Doria—on-the other. Doria did not con¬ 
gratulate herself at all, it seemed. She spoke 
often; was kind toward them all; but her eyes, 


when they rested on one, in speaking, had the 
same “something new,” something very grave 
and quiet iu them, that was in her tones; so that 
the beBt side of the path was given to her on the 
way to tho boat; and the best seat in the boat; 
and Caddy wrapped her own shawl around her 
with very slow moving, affeotionate hands. 


CHAPTER IY. 

They came back toward the shore in the sober 
twilight. Ambrose was helping Mary forward in 
the boat, and Captain Brooks Doria, when Am¬ 
brose said, looking back to Doria, “What will 
you do, Doria, when Mrs. Brooks comes? She'll 
be here now in a day or two. I’m thinking 
you'll miss his right hand not a little when she 
comes.” 

Mary tapped his arm nervously with her finger 
the instant he began to speak. But he went 
on; and Mary, then and afterward, kept on won¬ 
dering what made him, who waa always so con¬ 
siderate, so quick to perceive what it was best 
to do, say that; just that, and at just that time, 
when poor, dear Doria already had that something 
new, and, as she felt, regretful in her thoughts. 

Doria bore it well enough, however. She kept 
her quiet manner, her quiet smile, (the color 
came a little though.) She brought her other 
hand up, laid it an instant on his arm, as she 
said, “I shall be glad when she comes. Fori 
can still have this arm, can’t I, Captain Brooks! 
And she can have the other. There is plenty of 
room for ua both, isn’t there?” 

Captain Brooks had the slightest look in tho 
world of feeling puzzled by the question; of 
doubting withing himself whether, indeed, there 
would be any room left for Doria, after Mrs. 
Brooks returned. He hesitated in replying— 
“Plenty of room there must be for Miss Phil¬ 
lips—if ” 

“Ybb,” quickly interposed Doria. “And then 
there is your left arm, Ambrose,” bowing slightly 
to him and smiling, “and brother Joseph’s left 
arm. So that, on the whole, nobody has so many 
arms, and such good arms at their service as I. 
And if it were otherwise,” she added, thought¬ 
fully, after a pause, “if there was not one arm 
at my service, I could make my own way, as so 
many others do.” 

She tried to smile in saying this; tried to 
control her voice perfectly; but it ia doubtful 
whether she succeeded; for they were all very 
Btill as they moved forward; and Doria was sure 
that she heard her companion sigh; that she felt 
his arm tightening its pressure slightly upon her 
own. Thia caused her to instantly rally herself, 
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and proceeded, forthwith to rally the rest, with 
a projeot that instant conceived, she told them, 
of asking poor, cross Mr. Marsh if he would 
walk with them, and let her have hia right arm 
in emergencies ” 

M He’ll snarl at you,” said little Mary Walton. 
“He did yesterday to that funny Mrs. Dow. Ha! 
She told as she was going where he stood with 
his elbow on Shnkspeare’s henf, pulling a yellow 
leaf to pieces, to moke herself agreeable to him. 
So she went with nil the courage Bhe could mus¬ 
ter; but she was as afraid of him,” laughing, 
.“as she would have been of a polar bear; and 
;she went edging along, and with such a curious 
look in her faoo! When she got up to him, she 
didn’t know, for the life of her, what to say; and 
so she asked him whother he liked children! 
What do you suppose,” she added, w:th Borne 
pretty wonder in her eyes, “made her say that? 
to him?” 

They all laughed. 

“Well, he just growled at her; and she came 
away, looking as if she were altogether conscious 
of having failed to make herself agreeable. He’ll 
do the samo by you, Doria, if you go near him 
to Bpeak to him. I hope we all ‘may be there 
to Bee,’ don’t you, Mr. Ambrose ?” looking with 
a bashful air away up to his eyes. 

Yes. But then, little Mary, Mr. Ambrose 
didn't believe in Mr. Marsh’s being a polar bear; 
although he had no doubt he might be brought 
into a Bemblance of one, or of almost ariy other 
sort of creature, according to one’s estimate of 
him, and to the character of one’s approach. 
For his life was clearly an impersonal kind of 
life. His soul might be as fair os a babe’s, and 
supplied with untold resources of thrift and 
power, and of a divine way of living; but over¬ 
looking these home advantages, he would go 
everywhere else but to his own soul, and grope 
and stumble, Btrain his eyes and stretch his 
hands—for power; for something, for anything 
that would set him at ease on all sides So 
he was constantly disappointed and annoyed. 
People never understood him; never made use 
of delicacy and kindness in approaching him, 
aa in approaching another. He was an 111-uBod 
man; an angry man very often, and a lonely 
man at all times; for, if he had not friends and 
friendly appreciation, he had nothing. 

Both Doria and Ambrose understood that this 
was his oharacter and feeling. The rest demur¬ 
red, save Captain Brooks, who walked with his 
eyes on the ground, and seemed not to attend to 
what they were saying. 

“I am sure we are right, Doria, and they are 
wrong, this little thing down here,” (meaning 


Mary Walton) "and.-alL We’ll convince them, 
won’t we? we'll take him in hand.” 

Fond as ever good Ambrose was of taking 
things into his hands. Only there 1 was this 
agreeable change in him—while the old mus¬ 
cular force was a good deal diminished, in part 
by the ardors of his last “campaign” at gold¬ 
seeking, in part through the induction of his 
new habits of leisure and social recreation, the 
old nervous force was a good deal augmented; 
so that now his hands easily let go the mattoo 
and the spade and the speculative strife In mam¬ 
mon, at the same time that his mind went eagerly 
forth, back and forth, amongst books and men. 
He was already hold of a little company of terms 
of soience, of art; of philosophy, terms feebly 
understood, yet always on our tongues, as if 
their exact force and meaning were clear to us, 
like the a b c's. He was tumbling the bookB 
over, great and small, and tumbling his own con¬ 
ceptions over to make out definitely what art 
is, and what science iB; definitely what art and 
science do, what their mission is; and how, by 
what laws and methods they fill it He asked 
Doria one morning, (it was the next morning 
after .the sail) with Webster’s dictionary in his 
hands, what idea she had of art; what she con¬ 
ceived art to be; what relationship Bhe saw be¬ 
tween art and science. 

Yes, indeed! Doria could tell him. Why art— 
why art was—oh, indeed, she did not know what 
art was. She only knew that, to her, art was a 
very tall, very beautiful female, with loose, trail¬ 
ing drapery, with loose looks, Grecian head and 
a laurel wreath. Science too was tall, with firmer 
contour than art, with a Minerva-sort of helmet 
on her head, and a rule and square in her hand; 
in one hand; tho other lay on a pedestal. 

Little Mary Walton was delighted. Those were 
precisely her ideas of art and soience. Captain 
Brooks, Dr. Joseph and Caddy were a little apart 
sitting with the Dows and others; sometimes 
talking with them, sometimes attending to what 
Ambrose and Doria were saying. Capt Brooks, 
although he did not turn his head that way at 
all, seemed as if he were altogether listening to 
what they said; for they in his immediate neigh¬ 
borhood must often speak to him the seoond time, 
before they could get hiB attention to what they 
were saying. 

“Poor, cross Mr. Marsh,” as Doria always 
called him, stood apart from all others, with his 
elbow, on a corner of the mantel-piece, mechani¬ 
cally opening and shutting his tooth-pick, listen¬ 
ing to Ambrose when he spoke, and to Doria 
when Bhe spoke; looking at them steadily, that 
he might hear them above the snapping of the 
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cheerful fire, above the hum of all other voices, : 
For it was a frosty morning, and all in the hous( 
were congregated in the parlor where the oper : 
fire blare.' and crackled. ^ i O ' ! ■ * j 

Doria looked up to Mr. Marsh once, when sht 
was trying to make out what art was, he in¬ 
stantly withdrew his eyes and resumed the open¬ 
ing and shutting of his tooth*pick. She lookec 
up again—instinctively; for she felt that M : 
listened to them with interest that he etrov^ t< 
conceal—looked up, with a steady, clear expreB- 
sion, and this time he did not turn his eyes; thi? 
time he still listened. And as he listened, witb 
his eyes on Doria’s, his brow opened a little, and 
it seemed to Doria that light came into his fea< 
tures. Pretty soon, when they were all laughing 
at Doria’s art id such long skirts, and Doris’? 
science with the ugly helmet on her stiff head, 
he laughed too, almost as heartily os any one. 
Ambrose beokoned him over with Mb finger, 
and he came; carrying himBelf rather stiffly at 
first; but soon, os he talked with them, he was 
thoroughly ht ease and animated; for he knew | 
more than they all; not only of art and ol j 
Boience, but of whatever abstract term. Am* | 
brose dragged in to be looked over and sifted. 

But “poor Mr. Marsh 1” said Doria, still, when 
she looked upon Mb new complacenoy. For she 
reflected that, unlike the steadfastness of that 
wMch iB purely, or chiefly self-desired, as his 
came with the word, the glance of another, so 
with a counter word and glance, it would all 
vanish and leave it oh, so dark, bo dead, within 
his brain and within Ms heart! She felt that 
what he needed wsb a consciousness of ;od, n 
hope and frequent thought of the bit 1 land, 
heaven, where Ms inward struggle and pain 
would be over, and Ms idol-love and service. 
She felt that Bhe too needed it; for sho too forgot 
Qod and heaven so often, and bowed down to the 
oarth and the earth-born! Like the Magdalen 
(as one sees the beBt Magdalena in the arts) she 


bowed herself, disciplining her heart and beg¬ 
ging for heavenly strength, heavenly purity; so 
that God might be in her heart, finding it a fit 
temple, i 

Mr. Marsh and Ambrose Btill talked of their 
“personalities” and their “ impersonalities,” 
: their “subjectives” and their “objectives,” little 
; Mary Walton sitting close by to turn over the 
dictionary for them. Dr. Joseph, Caddy, the 
Dows and Captain Brooks, still—or all but Capt. 
Brooks—talked and listened and looked into the 
fire by turns. Captain Brooks was standing by 
a table, just back of Doria and her great arm* 
chair. He was turning over the books, it seemed, 
but with no very strong indications of interest. 
When Doria turned her head at the sound of the 
rustling leaves, he came a little nearer, saying 
something about it, that the sun was warm that 
day; that by noon it would be finer and warmer 
on the lake than they found it yesterday. And 
then would she like to go out? 

She thought she would not go out that day, 
sho replied, turning slightly toward him, but 
without raising her eyes. She had letters to 
write when it was warm enough in her chamber. 
She presumed it was warm enough then. She 
would go then. And she gathered up handker¬ 
chief, shawl and newspaper to go. 

He was at the door to open it for her. At the 
door she met Mb glance, when she would acknow¬ 
ledge his courtesy; and there was something in 
it that she had never before seen—or fell; for it 
was rather a feeling than a Bight—in any other 
glance, something that ran through her being, 
for an instant, like the thrilling breath of the 
early spring, rendering her very calm and strong, 
very happy. 

“Don’t write letters all day,” said he, his eyes 
following her to the foot of the Btairs. 

Sho smiled, bowed her parting, and was over 
the stairs out of Ms sight. 

(to be ooncludbd.) 
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“DOROTHY.” 

BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


“Once for all, I tell you, Dorothy, I will have 
no more such doings. I have brought up my 
daughters decently, and I expect them to marry 
decently. ’Lisha Redding is no husband for any 
modest girl. I take shame to myself, that a 
daughter of mine was ever seen in his company ; 
and I forbade you to speak to him, you know 
very well, miss; yet here he is, writing letters 
to you, in. the very teeth of my commands.” 

“ Can I help it, if people write to me, mother? 
'Lisha Redding never had any letters from me.” 

“ Well, well 1 But he never sent this letter, 
without some encouragement, I'll be bound— 
smuggling it into the house, as a thief might, 
too. Your levity will ruin you yet, and break 
my heart, Dorothy Dawn. Letters, indeed 1” 

Of all her seven daughters, Mistress Dawn, in 
spite of these severe words, felt most pride in 
this, the youngest; and that in spite of Dorothy 
being a wild, fun-loving, gay vixen, who had given 
her mother more trouble than all the others put 
together. Four of them had wedded well and 
prudently; and of discreet Miss Annie there was 
no fear; but what was to be hoped for, from 
this unsatisfactory Dorothy? True, she was so 
charming, that she had been the object of admirn- 
. lion and detraction, enough to turn the heads of a 
dozen girls: but then, also, she was so perverse, 
that she had heen capable of lauglung in the re¬ 
spectable face of the great Squire Torrence, when 
he solemnly proposed to make her his fourth wife; 
and so reckless as to have capped the climax of 
her follies, by accepting marked attentions from 
’Lisha Redding. It did not mend matters, that 
the good mother had hergelf thought ’Lisha an 
excellent match, six,months ago, before all the 
.discreditable tales about him, that were electrify¬ 
ing the gossips, had begun to circulate; she was 
none the less indignant with Dorothy now; and 
all the more indignant with ’Lisha for his pre¬ 
sumption, because his bad conduct had deprived 
her off an eligible son-in-law. 

"Now, do you hear?” said Mistress Dawn, 
sternly, when Dorothy remained silent. 

“Yes, mother,” said Dorothy, like a lamb. 

“I hope you will heed, then. You had better 
go, now, and help your sister; you know your 
uncle never likes his supper to be behindhand.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Dorothy, and went 
demurely away. 


Girls of that day were not so emancipated a3 
they are at present, and Dorothy had been 
brought up to be dutiful; so the spark under 
her downcast lashes was not suffered to blaze out, 
and her lips remained tightly closed over the 
rebellious speeches thrilling on the end of her 
•sharp little tongue. "Was it her fault that ’Lisha 
Redding had turned out ill? Her fault, that he 
had chosen to send her a note? And was it con¬ 
sistent of her mother, and uncle Harwood, and 
.Annie, and the relatives generally, who had been 
disposed to congratulate her so short a time ago, 
to be solemnly vexed with her now, for what sho 
could not help? Did they really think Dorothy 
the girl to take up with a man who had forfeited 
her respect? And had anybody more reason to 
hate him than she had, who had to bear—though 
she did it gallantly, with a laugh arid a jest—the 
mortifying commiseration of her young compan¬ 
ions, who had lately envied her her college-bred 
lover, with his dashing ways and good looks and 
prospects? As forgoing to meet him, she’d die 
first. With thoughts like these in her head, and 
incipient rebellion in her heart, Dorothy betook 
herself to her sister, as her mother had ordered. 

Annie was in the kitchen, industriously super¬ 
intending the preparations for the supper. 

• "I wish,” said Annie, "that uncle Harwood 
: had told us more about this ytmng gentleman lie’s 
so taken with, and is going to bring here, to-day: 
it's hard guessing what will suit somebody you 
: never saw: folks differ so.” 

"I don’t care whether he's, suited or nof,” 
Dorothy said, tartly. "I suppose he’s some 
mouldy, spectacled, cross old lawyer.” 

" Uncle called him a young man.” 

" Yes; he would call anybody, under sixty, 
young. Oh, dear 1 I wish they had chosen 
some other time to visit us. I don’t feci hospit¬ 
able at all. But mother has sent me here, to 
know if I can help you.” 

" I wish you’d run into the orchard, then, and 
get me some apples,’’.said practical Annie. u You 
can do that, whether you feel hospitable or not.” 

" I. will justjput on my hat, Annie,” answered 
Dorothy, cheerfully; and, in a moment, she re¬ 
appeared, looking prettier than ever. 

We cannot help describing her, she made such 
a charming picture. She was already dressed 
for their guests, and wore a simple white gown, 

td t n\ 
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■with a broad sash, her abundant hair falling in 
curls on her shoulders. Iler hat was one of the 
broad leghorns, called “ fiats,” so fashionable 
at that time; and beneath it, her great, dark 
eyes looked out, half mirthful, half beseeching. 

Dorothy had scarcely reached the orchard, be¬ 
fore she heard a familiar voice. 

“ Dorothy,” it said, a little doubtfully. 

Dorothy, with a great start, turned hastily 
around, and confronted ’Lisha Redding. 

** Dorothy, won’t you speak to me?” said he, 
throwing all the appealing eloquence he could 
command, into his voice and glance. 

Now, if Dorothy’s cars had not been still 
tingling with the uncalled-for reproaches of Mis¬ 
tress Dawn’s lecture, she would undoubtedly 
have turned her back upon ’Lisha, then and 
there, and walked away, treating him to the 
silent contempt it is certain he richly Reserved ; 
even as it was, she hurried on. 

“ I can’t talk to you, Mr. Redding,” she said. 

“Now, Dorothy, is this fair? Yr'e were all 
but engaged the other day—” 

“All but!" said sauev Dorothy, tossing her 
head. 

“You know, I never cared a straw,” he urged, 
following her, “ for anybody but you; yet, you 
would not speak to me, when I met you, last Sun¬ 
day. I wrote to you—” 

“ Mother tore the letter into a thousand pieces, 
not an hour ago,” interrupted Dorothy. 

“ And I’ve been hanging about here all the 
afternoon, trying to get a glimpse of you. Surely, 
you won’t go away, without listening to a word ?” 

“ I hear too many words said about you,” said 
Dorothy, gravely. “I can’t listen. Mother 
might turn me out of doors for it. Good-by, Mr. 
Redding.” 

“ Not good-by, nor Mr. Redding, either,” said 
the lover, pleadingly; and he laid a detaining 
hand upon her arm. “ Dear Dorothy, don’t 
throw me over like this. I’ve not deserved it.” 

“I needn’t repeat what is in everybody’s 
mouth, need I?” Dorothy said, with some of 
Mistress Dawn’s spirit mounting into her dark 
eyes. How dared ’Lisiia, after all that had hap¬ 
pened, speak as if he had any claim upon her ? 
It was an. insult; she did not hold herself so 
cheaply. But his hand was still on her arm. 

“ Now, do you condemn me on the authority of 
a pack of .old women’s stories, Dorothy, and not 
even allow me to'defend‘myself?” he said, in¬ 
sinuatingly. “ I did not think you were such a 
girl as that. Is it fair, I ask you? Won’t you 
even hear what I have to say for myself?” 

Mr. Redding had a most plausible tongue of 
' hii ~own, and was so well aware by. experience of 


; its power, that he made no doubt of Dorothy^ 
' relenting towards him, could he only persuade 
i her to grant this modest request, and hoar what 
■ he had to say for himself. He did not know how 
much girlish vanity, and the instincts of the 
, coquette, had had to do with her old, apparent 
liking for him; nor how decidedly contempt and 
wounded pride had driven out that liking; nor 
’ with what dangerous thorns this pretty, wilful 
: rosebud he mistakenly coveted, was Bet. 

“I don’t know of anything good you could say 
for yourself, that would be likely to be true," 
Dorothy retorted. 

“ Dorothy, I beg and entreat you not to be so 
unmerciful. Suppose I am as bad as you think 
I am,” suggested the artful young man, “what 
harm will it do you to listen tome for five minutes? 
If you must go, now, promise, at least, to let me 
see you somewhere—or to let me write to you. 
Dorothy, dear Dorothy, you won’t be unkind 
enough to refuse ine this one little request? I’ll do 
something desperate, if you do^-T swear I will." 

A wicked thought flashed into Dorothy’s Lead. 

“ Well, perhaps it would be unkind,” she said, 
slowly ; and, ns it seemed, relentingly. “ But I 
can’t wait to hear any of your explanations, 
to-day, ’Lisha.” 

“ Shall I write?” 

“ No, no. It would not be of the slightest 
use. I told you whnt happened to your letter.” 

“ Will you meet ino here in the orchard, then? 
To-morrow—any time, only soon?” 

“What a very simple fly you must take me 
for—you great, stupid spider 1” was Miss Doro¬ 
thy’s reflection ; but she said : 

“No':' that would be worse than'letter-writing. 
No, ’Lisha; if you really want to see me, and if you 
• can say anything.that will give me abetter opinion 
of you—I own 1 don’t like to'think ill of an old 
friend—I’ll tell you what you inust do. Come, 
to-night,* after all the lights are out, and knock 
on the parlor window, under the lilac bushes. 
But as uncle Harwood, and a friend of his from 
New York, are going to spend'the night with us, 
don’t come too early—and we can talk through 
the window. I know I’m a fool, but—” 

*“ You are an angel I” cried the enraptured 
’Lisha. 

But Dorothy tripped away, on the instant, 
and heard no more. She laughed aloud, more than 
once, as she went; as amazed at’ Lisha’s credulity, 
as he was at his unhoped-for success iHth her. 

“ And so her airs of scorn were all put on. I 
might have guessed if; and I’ll have her yet, in 
spite of the old woman,” was ’Lisha’s exultant 
conclusion. 

It was well that Dorothy had warned him 
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against keeping his appointment too early. 
There was a great deal of laughter and lively 
chat, under Mistress Dawn’s homely roof, that 
evening, and it was prolonged to the very verge 
of midnight. Poor ’Lisha, prowling restlessly 
about in the, dark, moonless, summer night, and 
waiting for the lights to be, extinguished, could 
hear the voioes and the laughter,, and was none 
the merrier for. it. Was she thinking about him, 
he wondered? And who was that anonymous 
friend of Judge Harwood’s? Some snuffy.old 
lawyer, like himself, probably ; but yet—but yet 
—some uneasy presentiment made ’Lisha long i 
for the peep it was impossible to obtain, at the 
group in the sitting-room. His vigil might not 
have been rendered more agreeable, by a sight 
of Dorothy’s blooming face, as she sat with 
downcast eyelashes, intent on a piece of bright- 
colored patchwork, and innocently oblivious to 
the frequent glances wandering her way, from 
tlie pair ; of grave, dark eyes opposite—eyes that 
did not,belong to a snuffy old lawyer, but to a 
rather elegant-looking young one. 

..It seemed an age, to ’Lash a, before that sit ting- 
room grew dark and silent; before the scattered 
hou?ehol4 lights one by one disappeared ; another 
age, be'ore he could venture to steal nearer to the 
designated parlor window, staring, blankly upon 
him, between its setting of lilac boughs. Some¬ 
where inside, the tall clock from over seas 
sonorously struck “one,” .as he approached. 
He had certainly waited as long as prudence 
demanded; ; everybody must be asleep by this 
time;, besides, the moon, would be up soon, and 
Mistress Dawn’s eyes were of the sharpest. He 
knocked gently at the window. 

There was no response. Again he knocked— 
louder, and with a more impatient hand; and 
listened. It was absolutely silent within,.except 
for the slow ticking of the clock... The window was 
slightly raised already. ’Lisha took the liberty of 
pushing it up ns high as it would.go, and looked 
in. Through the ppen door opposite, he could 
see the _ sittingrroom. There was just light 
enough for eyes, grown accustomed to the outaidp 
gloom, to discern the outlines of objects by: con¬ 
spicuous, near tho window, by the gleam of its 
white draperies, stood the great state bed. 
’Lisha heard a gentle sound .of breathing. 

“ Confound it! I suppose the girl grew tired 
of waiting, and has lain down and fallen asleep; 
couldn’t she keep awake£ve minutes?” reflected 
’Lisha, disgusted. He knew Dorothy wqsnot 
sentimental; but this want of consideration was 
a little too irritating. i Extending his arm through 
the window, he seized the edge of tho nearest 
pillow, and gave it a sudden shake. 


“What the deuce is that?” was the ejacula¬ 
tion that saluted his astonished ears, in tones 
quite unlike Dorothy's musical treble; and 
’Lisha found himself grasped by a muscular arm, 
evidently with hostile intentions. The state bed 
was occupied, os Dorothy had been perfectly 
aware it would be, by the young lawyer from 
New York, who now started up to defend, as he 
supposed, the property of his entertainers from 
burglarious hands. It was not without diffi¬ 
culty that ’Lisha wrenched himself loose from 
this unexpected assailant, and made good his 
escape, hearing, as ho stumbled, in hie haste, 
over Mistress Dawn’s rose-bushes and sage-beds 
—or was it fancy ?■—the sound of a stifled laugh, 
somewhere in the upper regions of the house, 
floating maliciously after him. No, it was not 
fancy; a sudden light flashed upon the young 
man’s mind. He stopped, to stamp on the 
ground, in his rage. 

“ I’ll pay you back this little trick, with in¬ 
terest, some day, Mistress Dorothy!” he cried. 
“You are not done with ’Lisha Redding yet, I 
promise you.” 

What Dorothy could not hear, did not trouble 
her; but she was a little startled, upon finding 
that her joke might have ended seriously. “ I 
had my pistols with me,” Walter Berry incident¬ 
ally remarked, when the adventure of the night 
was. being discussed, next day, at the breakfast- 
table. Mistress Dawn considered the presence 
of guests in her house, that night, to have been 
quite a providence; being firmly convinced that, 
had it had no tenant, her best bed, with all its 
furnishings, would have gone out of the window, 
into darkness, never to return,. Miss Annie 
listened, with terror, to. tho judge’s ’ stories 
about buglers; but was not of her mother’s, or 
his opinion, for all that; to her thinking, there 
was something mysterious, if not supernatural, 
about the affair: she hoped it was not a “ warn- 
ing” of approaching calamity. Which opinion, 
the skeptical old judge laughed at, as he did at 
most things: pooh-poohed Walter’s pistols, and 
said a stout cudgel was more to tyie purpose, aa a 
weapon of defence: “and.;you must provide 
yourself with one, Molly, .and a husband to 
manage it, for you’ll be .nil alone when the 
girls leave you,” the judge said, to his sister, 
pinching Dorothy’s cheek. Dorothy was very 
quiet, that, morning. So was Walter Berry, but 
it appeared to be bis natural manner. Certainly, 
os Miss Annie afterward remarked, he was no 
great talker, for a lawyer; and, the evening be¬ 
fore, she had even thought him a little absent- 
minded, at times, as studious people so often 
ire. Perhaps, her uncle slyly hinted, he might 
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have been livelier, if Dorothy had not happened 
to be hid vis-i)-vis. 

That mis not the judge’s last opportunity to 
tease, nor was it Walter Berry’s last visit. He 
came again and again, upon one pretext or 
other; and, at last, iinblushingly, without any 
excuse. By that time, ’Lishn Bedding, and the 
scandals connected with him, had ceased to be 
spoken about: for he hud then been absent some 
months from the neighborhood, nobody knew 
exactly where. There were rumors of his having 
been seen in New York, in wild company; of his 
having gone to sea; but nothing was positively 
known, and his proud family remained sternly 
silent about him. Perhaps, Dorothy sometimes 
thought of him, with a little curiosity; perhaps, 
with a little vague remorse ; though she was cer¬ 
tainly not to blame, as some people said, for 
’Lisha’s throwing himself away, since he had 
been as bad a3 he could be, before she had everseen 
him ; only, the good neighbors had not then found 
him out: but it was not Dorothy's way to in¬ 
dulge much in useless regrets. Besides, it was 
such an interesting amusement to torment Walter 
Berry, that it helped to put the former victim 
out of her head. Mistress Dawn grumbled more 
than ever; Annie remonstrated mildly with her 
sister, and showed her compassion for the young 
man by preparing miracles of biscuit and sponge¬ 
cake for his consolation, when his lady-love was 
more wayward than usual. For everybody saw, 
with everybody’s usual clear-sightednes3, the 
object of Mr. Berry’s increasingly frequent 
visits; everybody, of course, except Dorothy, 
who continued to express her wonder that a 
young lawyer could afford to spend so much 
time away from his office; and was Annie’s j 
sponge-cake, or her own currant wine, the attrac- J 
tion, she would like to know? And icasrit he 
awkward, and queer, and silent? And, for her \ 
part, she couldn’t understand uncle Harwood’s! 
preference for him; j 

Poor Walter Berry groaned under her tyranny, \ 
but could not emancipate himself, often and > 
often as he vowed to do it; and Dorothy con-s 
tinned to be charming and tantalizing, friendly | 
and frozen, by turns, and would say neither $ 
“ Yes ” nor “ No,” to the honest young fellow i 
who adored her, until—but that is what I am \ 
about to relate, 1 

One bright, midwinter afternoon, Mistress j 
Dawn and Annie had gone out to lake fca at '< 
a friendly neighbor's, and Dorothy was alone. < 
Suddenly, she heard the sound of horses’ feet % 
and sleigh runners crunching the crisp snow < 
outside. A loud knock followed; and, instead < 
of the peep she was about to risk from the win- \ 


i dow, she cast a hurried glance at her own 
\ pretty head and shoulders in the high mirror. 

S “It can’t be Walter—I know it can’t,” said 
\ Dorothy, contradicting some unspoken assertion, 
> and suppressing a slight llutter; then she de- 
’ murely opened the door. Opeued it, to be caught 
! up instantly in a pair of strong arms, and lifted 
; into the waiting sleigh ; and before Dorothy had 
; recovered her breath, or had time to ask what this 
; amazing proceeding might mean, the horses had 
: plunged forward, at a. word and a blow from their 
: driver, and the sleigh was dashing out into the 
: highway, and turning southward. 

“’Lishn Redding, how dare you?” cried in- 
; dignant Dorothy, turning upon her captor with 
flashing eyes and fury cheeks. But ’Liskn only 
replied by a loud laugh, and ordered the driver 
to hasten. Then he threw a heavy cloak around 
the girl. 

“ You’ll need it,” he said, coolly. ** We are 
going to Now York, to-night, Dorothy; and it’s 
a long ride in the cold. I have not forgotten you, 
you sec.” 

“ Let me out of this sleigh, this minute,” com¬ 
manded Dorothy, struggling violently, but strug¬ 
gling in vain: ’Lisha’s grasp on her arm was like 
iron. 

“ Don’t; you’ll only hurt yourself,” he said; 
and Dorothy, angrier and more frightened every 
minute, was fain to desist. Frightened she was, 
but not yet so frightened as angry; it was in¬ 
sulting and outrageous to be dragged from her 
home in that summary manner. But she could 
not yet believe that the adventure was to end 
seriously: it was broad daylight; in her own 
neighborhood; the houses and the people for 
miles about were familiar to her. No; it was 
only a bad joke of ’Lisha’s—a device to match 
her silly trick upon him. So she held her peace, 
und expected deliverance. 

But it soon began to be seen that Mr. ’Lisha’s 
joke, if joke it were, was n rather grim one. As 
they approached the nearest house, Dorothy’s cap- 
tor suddenly enveloped her face in the cape of the 
great cloak, bo closely that she could not utter a 
sound, and only partially released her again 
when they were so far out of hearing that to 
scream would be useless. In like manner, house 
after house was passed, a detour being made to 
•.void the village. Dorothy’s wrath gradually 
became downright terror; she expostulated, 
threatened, stormed, and, at last, cried and 
coaxed; but the only answer was a mocking 
laugh, more insulting and alarming than any 
words would have been. Then she appealed to 
the driver, with no better success ; and steadily, 
and at a tremendous rate, they rushed on. 
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“What will mother say?” cried poor Dorothy, j 
at last, sobbing aloud; and then ’Lisha spoke ! 
out, with a deep enjoyment of his own wicked- j 
ness, that was wonderful to see. 

“ She will think you have runaway with me,” 
he said. “So will everybody else; so will that 
nice young gentleman from New York. None of 
them will ever know any better, Dorothy, 
because to-morrow we shall be out at sea, in a 
Spanish ship, bound for—no matter where; but 
this is the last of Westchester County.” 

“Miserable wretch!” said Dorothy, flaming 
up into wrath and courage once more. 

“ Probably. You may call me all the hard 
names you like, my dear. I don’t mind. Aha 1 
you fooled me finely once, didn’t you, Dorothy? 
It’s my turn now.” 

Dorothy made no answer, shed no more tears; 
she remained quiei, and thought intensely. Was 
there no escape 1 Alas 1 none whatever. For the 
night crept ominously down, and her captor’s 
vigilance never slackened. Her heart sank; 
remorseful thoughts of home crowded upon her : 
thoughts of how she had not been the good, 
steady girl she might have been, like Annie, 
whom certainly nobody bad ever dreamed of 
running away with ; of how she had teased poor 
Walter—and Dorothy grew desperate. She 
xcould escape. Surely, Heaven was merciful; 
and were these the times when a brave-hearted 
girl, with her wits about her, could be carried off 
from her home and friends, against her will, like 
this? ’Lisha must be mad, as well as reckless. She 
determined to keep quiet, until he should be off liis 
guard, and then make a fierce effort for liberty. 
Some inn, some farmhouse, some passing traveler, 
would surely afford her the opportunity. But 
the sleigh dashed on and on ; the dusk deepened ; 
night had come; and now all the houses were 
closed ; and the much-traveled highway stretched 
forward, between walls of deep-drifted Bnow, 
solitary as a desert, for once. Dorothy watched 
and waited. 

Suddenly, noiselessly, as the sleigh glided 


along at a slackened pace, in the shadow of a 
high, pine-covered bank, from behind this bank, 
at a few rods' distance, a huge, black object shot 
out. Dorothy knew it at once. It was the mail 
coach, bound northward, corning upon them, 
around a sharp turn of the road. With a cry, 
that roused shrill, answering echoes among the 
black shadows of the pines, she sprang like a 
flash from the sleigh, and fell in the very path 
of the advancing horses. The hot breath of the 
animals touched her, as their startled driver 
with difficulty reined them in; and voices from 
half-a-dozen heads, thrust out of the windows, 
called out, to know what was the matter. 

“Drive on, drive oil!” ’Lisha shouted back, 
furiously endeavoring to stifle the girl’s screams, 
and drag her again into the sleigh. “ I’ll take 
care of her; It’s only a poor, crazy girl.” 

“ I am not! I am not !” Dorothy cried. 
“Help me, for the love of heaven—” 

Help was there. Two gentlemen had leaped 
from the coach, and while the words of Dorothy’s 
appeal were still on her lip3, she found herself 
clasped in her uncle’s arms, while ’Lisha went 
reeling into the nearest snow-drift, before a blow 
he had been too much excited to parry. For 
among the passengers, on that fortunate coach, 
were Judge Harwood and Walter Berry; and the 
rescued one was taken home in triumph to her 
mother, and to a famous scolding, because the 
adventure was likely to furnish gossip to the 
whole country-side for a month : which it did. 

The judge was anxious to lodge ’Lisha in the 
county jail; but yielded to Dorothy’s entreaties, 
and left him; and the last glimpse we have of the 
unlucky lover, he is seen struggling out of a snow¬ 
drift, frantic with black and baffled passions— 
not an object description cares to linger upon. 

As for Dorothy, it is on record, that she was 
known in later years as a discreet and notable 
matron, and that Bhe wrote her name Dorothy 
Berry; so it is but fair to suppose that she took 
the lesson of that midwinter ride to heart, and 
profited by it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The next mQraing, when Ambrose was at Dr. 
Joseph’s room, talking and tearing a bit of news¬ 
paper to pieces mechanically, as he talked, he 
stopped suddenly in the midst of something that 
he was saying, ran his eyes over the paper he 
held, and then road aloud to Joseph—“Lost 
On Tuesday, 27th vlt., a female canary bird, of 
delicate color, with whife about her breast and 
wings. She is an intelligent bird; sings almost 
constantly, and answers to the names ‘Birdy’ 
and ‘Charly.’ The bird is a favorite. Any one 
who will restore her to her owner, No. 90 Lowell 
street, will be very gratefully rewarded.” 

Dr. Joseph’s faoe had been a thoughtful one 
all the mornjng; for his mind was on the painful 
last night’s scene. Ambrose, when he looked up, 
could not see much ohange iu his face. The 
mouth was a little sadder, that was all. For the 
rest, he had his eyes fixed on birdy, who was the 
busiest thing alive now, bathing and shaking her 
wings. 

“Too outrageous bad! ain’t it, cousin Jo?” 

“Yob; I’m sorry. I can Bpare her,” looking 
back into Ambrose’s face. “That poor fellow 
could spare hiB child, last night, and be a man. 
Pity if I can’t spare a bird I’ve had so short a 
time; but, I tell you, Nat, it will make my heart 
ache. It does now, thinking of it For I ait 
here alone and wait so much, you know! I had 
grown so tired of it before birdy came! She, the 
darling! see her, Nat! see how Bhe exults iu the 
bath! she has made it so much easier for me to 
wait and to hope.” 

“Well, you just wait We’ll walk around to¬ 
night, when it is cooler, and see how things look 
at No. 96. We’U see if they look as if there was 
a lack of comforts there. If they do, why then 
we’ll give up the bird, won’t we? If they don’t, 
I have thought of a way to fix matters, so that 
the owner of the bird and you shall both bo con¬ 
tent What say you to this, old fellow?” clap¬ 
ping one hand on Joseph’s shoulder, at the same 
time, that, with the other, he took hold of the 
viser of his cap to go. 

“What does birdy say?” asked Dr. Joseph. 

Birdy went up to her perch out of the bath, 


looked over to her master’s face, said, “Eh?— 
eh?” and kept her wings fluttering, and her bill 
going amongst the feathers, in a bustling way, 
as if she meant to signify to Joseph and to all 
concerned, that she could by no means stop to 
go round to No. 96; that she had altogether too 
much to do where she was; and so intended to 
stay. 

The doctor and Ambrose both laughed at her. 
The doctor called her “darling!” Ambrose said, 
“You’re a knowing little thing!” and started 
toward the door. “I’m going in to French’s to 
smoke and eat some oysters;” with bis hand on 
the door-knob, and coloring a little in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the sorts of his hair. The color of 
the rest of his good-natured face could hardly be 
increased by any amount of blushing whatever. 
“You’d better go too.” 

“No.” 

“No! don’t you ever smoke yet?” 

“No.” 

“’Twould raise your spirits; I can tell you 
that.” 

“ They’d fall again though. Can’t you tell mo 
that too?” 

“Well, I can. But come and eat Borne oysters.” 

“No, cousin Nat.” 

“No? who ever saw such a fellow? did ever 
you, my bird!” 

“Eh,” said birdy. “Eh; eh.” 

“She means ‘yes,’” laughed Joseph. “She 
does the same herself. Bhe never goes to 
French’B. She stays here, eats her seed and 
cuttle-bone and drinks her water.” 

“And what do you do?” dropping the door¬ 
handle. “How do you live? on bread and coffee 
and nothing else, only a little butter, perhaps?” 

“Chiefly. Now and then, when I can afford 
it, and order it, my landlady sends up, for my 
dinner, a slice of meat, or fish, and a potato, 
with some gravy, and brown bread. I used to 
have something of the kind every day, when I 
first came; when my expectations were up; and 
often Borne delicate bits with my breakfast and 
tea. I don’t miss it, Nat,” Beeing that his cousin 
had an unspeakable .amount of dole iu his looks. 
“I am just as well, even better without it. I am 
perfectly content so far as my living is concerned. 
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I want business; want something to do; that is 
all I want.” 

“ And that’ll come some time, if you can Btand 
it, poor fellow. I ain’t going in to French’s,” 
coming to sit by the table with his o&p on. 
“Where—where’s your., pen? Yes, I see. I'm 
going to write to mother and Nan. Or, no I 
ain’t!” wiping the pen he had already dipped 
into the ink. “I shall go to-morrow, by a late 
train to see ’em. I shall go out now and be 
looking about. Suppose you go with me. Sup¬ 
pose we go now and see how things look at No. 
96. And then I can be pushing matters for the 
rest of the day. What say, old fellow?” 

The “old fellow” said he would go; whistled 
softly a strain or two of “The last Rose of Sum¬ 
mer,” looked at birdy and went out 

No. 96 was a very pretty house with gable- 
windows above, and bay-windows below; with 
terraces covered heavily with dark green grass 
and dotted with- little dumps of box, and large 
dumps of flowering shrubs. The yard was large 
and bo was the garden. Through the clear panes 
of the bay-windows thoy saw greon leaves, scarlet 
and white flowers, and ladies in light dresses sit¬ 
ting. They looked for the name on the ddor and 
found that it was Cunningham, “ J. F. Cunning¬ 
ham.” They looked for an empty bird-cage 
hanging; but found instead two bird-cages, in 
a baloony that ran back to a door in the wing; 
and in each cage a bird was perched; a bobolink 
in one, a goldfinch in the other. A green parrpt 
at a lower kitchen door, that opened into the 
garden, clamored for “cr—r—racker;” and kept 
clamoring, in spite of all two beautiful children, 
a boy and a girl, could do in supplying him with 
the desired article. 

“Do you know of anybody that has found a 
canary, sir?” The rosy*cheeked boy who asked 
the question was at Ambrose’s side, where he 
and Dr. Joseph Btood looking over the enclosure 
at No. 96. 

“Why, my little fellow?” asked Ambrose, with 
his hand lying on the boy’s head. 

“’Cause Car’line here,” tipping his head to¬ 
ward No. 96, “lost hern one day. It flew away. 
An’ Bhe said if I'd find it anywheres, she’d gi’ 
me fifty cents. An’ I want ter find ’im.” 

“Who is Caroline?” 

VDon’t you know?” Bmiling as if that were 
strange enough. “She’s his sister;” again tip¬ 
ping his head toward the house. “She’s Mr. 
Cun’gham’a Bister. Her name’B Car’line. She’s 
very good. She’s give mother a good deal” 

“And she’s going to give you fifty cents if you 
find .the bird?” 

. “Y«b, air.” 


“Well, Til give you fifty cents and more too, 

; whether you find the bird or not," taking out his 
purse, “here’s a little gold dollar for you. Can 
you carry it home without losing it, think?” 

“In here, I can,” slipping it into his mouth. 
“I guess you’re as good as she is?” he added, 
looking inquiringly up into Ambrose’s face, and 
over into Dr. Joseph’s. 

“As good as who is, Caroline?” 

“Yes, Car’line. Fm goin’ home now; thank 
you, sir. I’m goin’ ter tell mother, an* show this 
to ’er.” 

* 1 That’s right. Don’t swallow it And, here I” 
for the boy was already tripping, although with 
Ms face half turned back to them. 

11 What’s your name ?” 

“Isaac Allen, sir. ‘Ike,* they call me all on 
’em,” replied the boy, walking with the longest 
steps he conld take, backward toward his home. 

“Well, be a good boy, Ike. Be a good boy to 
your mother, Be a good man.” Ambrose laughed 
and spoke “at the top of his voice;” for the boy 
waB already some rods from them. 

“Yes, I will,” hallowed back the boy, laughing 
in his tom, “I’m goin’ ter show this,” touching 
his tongue, “to mother.” And now he turned 
fairly about with his bock toward them, running 
with his might. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Nothino was said about birdy, or about No. 
96, on their way to Joseph’s room. They laughed 
now and then. Ambrose rather vociferously, 
thinking of “Ike.” Ambrose said once, “I shall 
keep my eye on that little fellow; if I can find 
out where he lives. I wish I had asked him.” 

And just as they reached* Joseph’s place, he 
said, without lifting his head from its thoughtful 
inclination, 

“And that poor fellow, the architect—I never 
can think of his name—I shall seo to him; that 
I know!” 

Dr. Joseph found a call to Mr. Harvey’s on his 
slate. He went, therefore, leaving Ambrose to 
employ himself as he pleased in his room. 

“We’re glad he’s gone, ain’t we, birdy?” said 
he, not taking time to look up to the bird; but, 
giving the 'books a shove from one side of the 
table, he sat down and began to write. Soratch, 
scratch went the pen, oarried on and on through 
the lines by his powerful hand. There; a sweep¬ 
ing, graceful flourish, and it was done. 

“Hear how it sounds, little lady,” saicj he, 
still without looking up. , He was taking the 
sheet into his hand to read it over aloud. 

“No. 96,” he read, “the bird yon lost on the 
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27th ultimo, came flying into a poor man's window 
and lit on his finger and spng to him, the first 
thing. She has been singing and talking to him 
ever since; when her head is* Out from under her 
wing, that is; and Bhe has made it easier, more 
comfortable for him rubbing along in tho world, 
that is, as yet, rather a hard world for him to 
make his way in. 

“Now, if you want your bird, No. 9G,-you 
have only to say so, (this day, or to-morrow, 
early, if you please,) in a note for the post-office, 
addressed to *N. A-’ But if you’re a mind to 
give her up, here’s a valuable bosom-pin made 
;to order out of California gold. It is for tho 
owner of the bird, whoever he or Bhe may be. 
The pin won't pay you, whoever you may be. I 
don’t send it for that. I send it to gratify myself. 
You must find your gratification in knowing that 
you have done good to ono who needs and truly 
deserves it.” 

Then came the far-sweeping flourish; and that 
was alL 

He enclosed the brooch, carefully folded in 
many rolls of tissue paper, and was gone with it 
before Dr. Joseph came baok. 

Dr. Joseph was gono a long time. Mrs. Har¬ 
vey knew of a lady, Mrs. Holmes, of Hanover 
street, who had rheumatism; who had had it 
many years; who had tried a hundred remedies 
presoribed by ono and anothor physician, ono 
and another good old lady, but without tho least 
perceptible benefit. On the contrary, her com¬ 
plaint became worse. The cords of her left arm 
■became contracted and stiffened more and more. 
She slept less and less nights. She dreaded the 
nights, Mrs. Harvey said; dreaded the days; 
dreaded everything. “Mrs. Holmes would give 
any sum to be well,” an acquaintance of Mrs. 
Harvey’s, who was present, said. And she had 
heard her husband, had heard Mr. Holmes, who 
was an excellent husband and very fond of his 
wife, say, that he wouldn’t value half he was 
worth, and he was a rich man, any more,than he 
would value a straw, if he could see her os she 
was ten years ago. 

“She wanted me to speak to you about it,” 
interposed Mrs. Harvey. “She wonts you to try 
if you think there is the least chancq of doing 
her good. She wants you to call to-day to see 
her, at any rate.” 

Dr. Joseph wonld go, he said, and took her 
address. 

“Ah, and our near neighbor, Mrs. Dale— 
you’ve met her here once or twice, you remem¬ 
ber,” said Mrs. Harvey, as Joseph was leaving 
the house; “she wants you to see her baby. You 
had better go there first; for I think the child 


has a settled fever; scarlet fever, I am afraid it 
is. I should dread that, in the neighborhood,” 
with a light shudder. “ My baby died of scarlet 
fever, you remember I told you.” 

Yes, Dr. Joseph remembered. He looked down 
on littlo Willy’s good face—he stood In the door 
beside his mother, with one hand holding her 
gown, and the other hugging a book of pictures 
that his friend, Dr. Joseph, had lately given him. 

“Good-bye,” said the boy, in answer to the 
look; “but Btop! I want to kiss you just as I do 
papa, before you go.” 

“Bless him I” said the young doctor, kissing 
him and patting his shoulder. 

When he raised his head and looked at Mrs. 
Harvey to bid her a “good morning,” Bhe saw 
tears in his eyes. And he saw tears in hers; for 
both had been touched by the genuine love and 
earnestness of tho boy. Both thought what a 
dear boy he had been to them; and both prayed 
God, in that brief moment, to spare him tho dar¬ 
ling 1 whatever sickness came near. 

Tho evening and the early morning passed, 
and no letter had been left at tho post-office for 
“N. A.,” Ambrose knew; for be had been run* 
ning in every hour. Humph I it took people so 
long! His was delivered at 9G yesterday; he 
knew; for he made an especial request to that 
end, and gavo tho post-boy a quarter. 

“If this Miss Caroline CunniDgham turns out 
to be an angel, (as Bhe would do, you see, iu a 
novel, however it may happen in this real life of 
yours) if you come face to face in all tho public 
places and bump your noses at every comer, if 
she is as delicate and sweet as a lily, or as fresh 
and queenly as a rose, don’t let love for her como 
into your heart. If you feel it thumping and 
edging its way at all, your nerves and veins, 
stave it off; for she never would have her eyes 
open till now. She’d come crawling when the 
mealB wero ready; she’d go crawling and drag¬ 
ging behind you, when she had your arm in tho 
streets. Hal /Bhould go raving distracted with 
such a wife!” leaping out of his chair and half 
way across tho room. 

Dr. Joseph laughed quietly, with his thoughts 
os much on his new patients, as on what his 
cousin Ambrose was saying and doing. Even 
wlqle he. laughed, he turned the “Examiner” 
pveJ^tO find Dr. Cook’s essay on scarlet fever. 

“I’m goingl” He was gone. Ambrose was 
gone like an engine out of the chamber, down 
the Bt&irs, out of the house. The next moment 
after Dr. Joseph lost sight of the vanishing form, 
he heard him laughing and repeating that he was 
gone, under his window. 

“Sxa—I con spare my bird. I want her to be 
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talked with a great deal, though; else she will miss 
it bo much. I want her to be in the air a good 
deal now, in warm weather; and when it comes 
cold, I want her to be in a warm place, nights. 
She always has been. She will be chilled to 
death, perhapB, if she is forgotten, any time. 
She likes lettuce and chick-weed, now and then. 

*‘1 don’t care about the brooch. It don’t come 
near the place that my bird filled. - I will keep 
it, however, if you desire It. 

“My bird likes to be let out of the cage to 
walk and fly where she pleases around the room. 
Please let her come out sometimes, but be careful 
that no cats are near. Be careful every way; for 
there never was such a dear bird.” 

“There, old chap, what do you think of it!” 

Ambrose had been standing in Dr. Joseph’s 
door, with his cap on, with hiB elbows out at 
right angles, holding the sheet in both handB 
reading from it aloud. 

Joseph kept his lyes on birdy, and the tip of 
his pen-holder some minutes between his teeth, 
without speaking. When he did speak, he said 
something about being rather Borry for the owner 
of the bird. 

“ Wonder if the little rascal iB sorry,” said 
Ambrose, going up to the cage. “If she is-” 

“Eh? eh? eh?” interrupted birdy, shaking the 
water from her wings into his face; so that he 
went flying back and pretended to lose his breath. 
Then they all laughed, birdy and all. That is, 
birdy warbled as they had never heard her be¬ 
fore; and between the Btrains she looked down 
on them with cunning eyes. 

“Take this for a sign, cousin Jo, that she ain’t 
sorry,” said Ambrose. “Her old mistress ain’t 
sorry.” 

“ How do you know that it isn’t a masterf” 

“See!” showing him the beautiful characters. 
“She rather likes it, depend upon it. Besides 
having rather a kind heart, (as one sees she has, 
by her care for hor bird) which, if there was no ; 
other consideration, would make her give the 
bird up to you, she must rather like the romance 
and so on, of tho incident. She does, I’ll war¬ 
rant you. If she’B a vreak thing, like some young 
girls, she’ll write letters on her perfumed, gilt- 

edged, embossed sheets, to send in every direc¬ 
tion. She’ll begin ’em all with her * ma amiP ” 
(he pronounced it “May a my,” and Dr. JoSeph 
and birdy laughed with their might) “She 
would! Then Bhe’d tell the story. She’d own 
that her precious little night-cap is full of it 
when she sleeps, so that she dreams the rarest 
dreams of the new master that her bird sings to. 
She'd say that Bhe dreams of seeing him; that 
she dreamed the night before, how she was in a 


sweet place, where the grass and the wild flowers 
grew, and where a charming stream ran, sitting 
and thinking of him, when, all at once, he came 
in sight with her bird in his hand; and that, some 
how, (she hardly knew how, in her dream,) she 
was pledged to him there; and her bird was 
standing, dear thing! with one of her pretty feet 
on his finger and one on hers, Binging ready to 
break her throat. Did one ever? She’d own, in 
conclusion, that she was foolish enough, that very 
day, to go off alone to ‘the valley,’ to see if she 
could find a place there, by the brook, anywhere, 
that waB like that in her dream; and that, where- 
ever she went on the grounds, she half expected 
to Bee the very man of her dream coming out 
from behind a monument, or some shrubbery, or 
trees, close by her. She would, wouldn’t she, 
rascal? So she would. You and I know. He 
knows,” giving his hand a slight toss toward Dr. 
Joseph. “He believos it, and rather likes it, 
busy as he makes himself, indifferent as hz pre¬ 
tends to make himself, there, with his sugar-pow¬ 
ders and his monstrous great globules. If she, 
if the bird’s old mistress is a sensible little thing, 
or a sensible great thing, Bhe won’t say a word, 
or write a word; but it will be in her thoughts a 
good deal, bo that she’ll be mighty still. She’d 
try not to think. She’ll bite her lip, as a kind 

of penance, you say, whenever she finds herself 

given up to the thought—and, old fellow,” bring¬ 
ing himself to a stand at Joseph’s side, “this is 
the way I have about cured myself of dreaming— 
would you have believed it? biting my lip hard.” 

Dr. Joseph let his fingers rest on the powder he ' 
was folding, and looked up with not a little in¬ 
terest and pleasure in hia face. “Cousin Nat, I 
am sure you are a good soul!” said he; for it 
was an expression of genuine sincerity and man¬ 
liness, that he saw in the face looking down into 
his. 

“Well, I am better than you, or anybody 
knows, I think; for I never do anything out of 
the way, without hating myself; hating, that is, 
the lips that spoke the profane thing, the hands 
that scrambled and pushed and made headlong 
haste to the sick. Tho soul, or whatever it is 
that is within me, Bomewhere there, where God 

bos gi?eu it a place, I don’t hate. I respeot it. 

I have hope in it; I love it; just as I have hope 
in God, just as I love Him, for his holiness, you 
see. For tliiB soul of mine always suffers and 
reproaches and begs, for every wrong thing my 
lips or handB do.” His voice was unsteady, and 
he went 'on to stand by the bird awhile, to call 
her “a dear little rascal,” and to see to the water 
in her bath. 

Dr. Joseph sat very still with his fingers on 
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his little powder . Btill, and his, eyes on the win¬ 
dow. 

“I had been thinking about these things, you 
see; before your last letter came,**' Ambrose went 
on, again taking up his walk across the room. 
“I had thought a thousand times that that dayl 
would begin new, before that last letter of yours 
came. Since that, I don’t do anything, hardly, 
or say anything, that I don’t, before or after it, 
think of myself as being—where I shall be, some 
day, without fail—on my death-bed; and ask 
myself how I’ll feel then looking back to it” 

“Yes; with the holy place, heaven, just before 
you, in sight, as it were, and an unholy life be¬ 
hind you,” interposed Joseph. 

There was a pause, which Ambrose interrupted 
by saying*in low tones, “After that letter came, 
I tried not to swear. If I did swear, I bit my 
lip. I could have bit it through, I felt so mad 
with myself. Now I don’t think I swear at all.” 

“Although you now and then affirm that you 
do,” replied Dr. Joseph, smiling. 

“I know. I do say *1 swear,’ now and then. 
Pm going to leave that off too. One may as well 
be a man, as anything, when one is about it. 
Seel” taking out the old watch and showing it 
to Joseph. “I'm off now. I’ve got something 
to see to before I go out” 

“I hate to have you go,” leaving his chair. 
“I could Bpare birdy better.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that. Eight glad 
I am if you like me some—rough and hard as I 

am.”* 

“ 1 Rough and hard,* consin Nat?” 

“Yes, on the outside. Good-bye, old fellow. 
I»m off.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Now, if one could only know something about 
birdy’s old mistress; whether Bhe had black eyes 
or blue, rosy cheeks or pale; whether she wore 
white dresses and little black aprons, or grey 
dresses and long grey apronB; whether she Bang 

spontaneously; and, if she did, whether Bhe sang 
walties and spirited ballads, or chants and vesper 
hymns; whether she were tall or short; if tall, 
whether she were slow and nun-like, or earnest 

and warm and child-like; if short, whether short 
like a doll, or short like the shortest of the sisters 
called commonly “the Graces”—if one could 
know all about it, one would like jt, certainly. 
Dr. Joseph thought sometimes, when he sat there 
alone with birdy, and birdy had tuoked her head 
under her wing for the night, that he would like 
to know. He did not allow his mind to dwell on 
it, though. It was nothing to him. Let her be 


as she would, it was nothing to him, sitting there 
with his single room, and hardly able to pay the 
rent for that, hardly able to buy bread for him¬ 
self and seed for the little thing up there on the 
perch. Caroline Cunningham, living there at her 
ease in the beautiful house on Lowell sereet, 
could be nothing to him—ever; nothing to him. 
Ho would remember Anna Rogers; and Dr. 
Rogers. Ho would bring them in to fill every 
place, if presumptuous thoughts came for admit¬ 
tance, so that the presumptuous thoughts should 
go directly away. He would take no thought for 
tho future; what wife he would have, or what 
friend. He would be quiet and wait; doing 
whatever camo to him to do with a good, earnest 
purpose. Mrs. Dale’s child was very sick; hut, 
God being his helper, he would raise him up. 
He would cure Mrs. Holmes; he had no doubt 
that he could. He would see to McCormick’s 
boy. He would take as good care of him as if 
ho were the President’s boy; for no President 
could love his boy more than McCormick loved 
his; or need him so much. And, when he saw 
his patients all doing well, under his hands, he 
would bless God and be content there with his 
single room and his bird. So he did not go at 
all round into tho neighborhood of No. 96. One 
day, when ho was on Elm street, ho heard a lady 
just behind him, sny to her companion, “Seel 
there's Caroline Cunningham. Don’t the dress? 
And she’s the hardest thing on the poor I and 
proud!” 

“I sh’d think she was, *f that’s she,” was 
the reply. “You mean that one with tho chil¬ 
dren!” 

“ Yes. They’re her brother’s children. Beau¬ 
ties, ain’t they?” 

Dr. Joseph wanted to look at the pretty chil¬ 
dren. There never came a child near him, that 
he didn’t want to Bpcak to it, or at least to look 
at it. But Caroline Cunningham he would rather 
not see. Or, at any rate, he would take no pains, 
would not even turn his head to see her. He 
never would. Never l 

Another time, he was in a drygoods store to 
fill some little commission of cousin Nan’s; and 
ho heard a salesman saying to a customer, “It’s 

the richest thing in M-, by nil odds. I defy 

you to find a piece of goodB equal tc^t, if you go 
from one end of Elm street to the other. We 
engaged to keep it for Caroline Cunningham; or 
else send, if we sold this before she came for it, 
and get her some just precisely like it. K If you 
know anything about her, you know that when 
she sets out for a thing, Bhe sets out for a pretty 
nice thing. She’ll have the best that there is in 
the market, or she won’t have anything. Every 
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shopkeeper in M—?—, knows this. You can’t do 
better, mm You’d better take it. You’d be 
Bure that nobody but Caroline Cunningham has 
a dress like it. See, mum. See the effeot.” 

Dr. Joseph knew that the shopman was holding 
aloft the rich fabric promised to be kept for Caro¬ 
line Cunningham; but he would have despised 
the poor kind of curiosity that would have led 
him to turn his head and ace. He kept his eyes 
on his own poor purchase, on his own poor purse, 
until his errand was fairly ovor, and then he 
moved straight out; straight by the salesman; 
straight by “the richest thing in M-pro¬ 

mised to Caroline Cunningham, and home. He 
didn't liko this. He was sorry birdy bad had 
such a mistress; wondered whether the bird, 
ooming from such a mistress, had really all the 
heartiness she appeared to him to have; and ajl 
the contentment, nnd all the pretty vivacity. He 
wondered if they were not, rathor, airs that she 
had been trained to put on before people. He 
doubted birdy. He liked birdy muob less than 
ho did, a week ago. He hardly liked her at all. 
He fancied ho should that ovening take her over 
to No. 90, and put her into tho cage with the 
goldfinch; to be picked on tho head and tor¬ 
mented, if tho goldfinch pleased. 

He was smiling a little at his conclusion of the 
matter, was thinking that it was an unreasonably 
savage one, when he reached his door; when 
poor birdy, at Bight of him, began to chirp in 
her half plaintive, half merry voice; to spring, 
to turn her head and keep hor eyes on her mas¬ 
ter, which way soovcr sho sprang, and then to 
warble precisely as if she wero so glad to see 
him, that her littlo heart was ready to come out 
of her mouth. 

Ah! Dr. Joseph almost hated himself for 
having doubted her a minute, tho blessed thing! 
tho doar thing! the greatest comfort that any 
poor, good-for-nothing fellow like him ever hadl 
He throw down his bundle. He had her in his 
hands, had hor pressed close to his cheek. He 
held his hand so that sho could.piok and eat a 
pieco of applo that he held between his teeth. 
It came on dusk, pretty soon, and then the bird 
cuddled close between his arm and his breast; 
talked a little, in a low, dear voice, os she cud¬ 
dled, nnd tl*en she tucked her head away and 
went to sleep. Thoy had nover loved each other 
so well, bad never found it so good being to¬ 
gether, as then. So Dr. Joseph thought So 
he was very happy in thinking; and he Bat there 
until bed time, without lights, nursing his bird, 
and his comfort in his bird; and thinking that 
she should no more go back to No. 96, than he 
himself would go. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ambbobe had been gone from M—— a week, 
and Dr. Joseph had not once heard from him, 
when, late one afternoon, he came in upon him 
with a “Hollo, old fellowl Book again, you 
see.” He brushed his hands as if to free them 
from dust os he spoke. 

“How does Httle rascal do?” He ohirmped 
and whistled and Bang to the bird, she chirruped 
and Bang to him, so that the room was shaken, 
as it were; so that the landlady’s modest littlo 
daughter came running up and said, “I knew it 
was you. I knew you had got back, Mr. Am¬ 
brose. I could tell by the noise.” 

“You could?” catching her suddenly by the 
arms, and taking her round the room with whirl¬ 
ing, waltzing, rapid movements. Kate didn’t 
mind it. She was the best dancer in Mrs. 
Bundy’B school. She had thp most delicate feet. 
She took the lightest steps—springing upon tho 
very tips of her toes, as if she were an Indian 
rubber girl; and had the most beautiful move¬ 
ments, “as if her whole soul was in it,” Mrs. 
Bundy and others said. 

Sho didn’t mind, therefore, being carried round 
by Ambrose’s long steps and strong arms. On 
the contrary, “I like it,” she said, quietly, when 
it was over. 

“So do I, little one. Tell your mother, little 
Kate, that Dr. Jo don’t want any coffee to-night 
I’m going to take him away.” 

“You are?” asked Joseph. “I guess not.” 

“Ah, yes, indeed I ami’ 1 bringing his own cap 
and Dr. Joseph’s hat. ‘‘To-morrow I .will come 
and take you, little Kate. I want you to see what 
I’ve got down on Hanover street, a little way.” 

Tho girl clasped her hands low before her, 
danced gently a few steps and- said, “You’ro 
good! I think you’re the best of anybody.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes; if you were to die, I should cry every 
night, after I went to bed, as long as I live. I 
was thinking about it last night.” Tears wero 
in her eyes. They came also to Ambrose’s. 

“Ah, no. You would think that I had gone 
where I should.never moro dig for gold, or go 
wandering about, or do or say any naughty 
things. This would be good, wouldn’t it, little 
Kate, to go where we would never do, would 
never fear doing anything wrong? don’t you 
think it would ?” 

Kate didn^t think, she said, that she would 
like to die, or to have him, or anybody, that she 
liked, die. She thought it was very easy to not 
go off digging gold, and to be good here. She. 
said it with raised eyes and clasped,hands. 
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Ambrose told her that that was because she 
was a little child. When she was ft woman, 
she’d know better what it iB to live. 

He bade her “good-bye” with a sober face, 
and went with Dr. Joseph. 

“ «Dr. Wethergreen—Dr. Wethergreen, ’ ” said 
Joseph, reading in wondering tones the name on 
a new sign over the door of a house on whoso 
gate Ambrose already had his hand. 

“Yes; this is Dr. Wethergreen’s place,” said 
Ambrose, speaking briskly. “ We’ll go in and see 
’im, won’t we? We’ll leave our hats here on the 
table—thus. We’ll put our hair back from our 
foreheads—thusgiving his massy black locks 
a sweep from his forehead. “We’ll take grand 
steps—thus; for,” looking baok to Joseph with 
hiB finger lifted between them, “the doctor’s a 
crabby stick, who will snarl and throw the poker 
at us if we don’t suit 'im. I hear him now;” 
with his fingers hold of the door-handle, and his 
car at the narrow opening he made. “He grum¬ 
bles, you see, about the supper Mrs. Wether¬ 
green has put before him. Hear ’im!” with his 
ear at the crack again. “See *im!” opening the j 
door wide. “There he is!” taking Joseph along ; 
and seating him, with his hands on his shoulders, : 
in a large arm-chair by an open window. “There : 
he is in his easy-chair, where he can see some : 
very bright clouds by looking off in that dircc- 
tion.” He pointed through the open window to 
the sunset clouds, mantling the wood-capped 
Mils over on the Goffstown side. “There is”— 
opening a door that led back—“why, here’s 
mother, as true as you live! And little Nan!” 
He drew them both into the room, as if in great 
surprise. 

“What is it? how have you managed?” asked 
Joseph, standing, and still holding cousin Nan’s 
slender fingers. 

“Why, you see,” bringing one foot around to 
tip it on its toes, “I went in to see Ayer about 
this tenement, when I was here before. I could 
have it if I wanted it; that is, if mother and my 
nice little Nan here,” clapping a hand on each 
of Nan’s shoulders, “wanted it I thought they 
would. I thought that I Bhould be going off again, 
sometime, no doubt. For, if I had so much gold 
tha t I must poke it out of my path with my foot 


wherever I stirred,” he added, swinging his foot 
along the floor before him, “I Bhould search and 
dig. I have that in ray blood,” reddening deeply, 
and shaking himself from head to foot, lion-like, 
“something, I don’t know what it is; an over¬ 
plus of energy and strength, and I don’t know 
what else, so that I must stir myself. So, I shall 
be off, probably. And, before 1 go, I wanted to 
have mother and little Nan and you, Jo, here 
together. I wont mother and little Nan to take 
care of you; and you to take care of mother and 
little Nan. I’ve paid the rent for the year, be¬ 
forehand—’twas only a hundred dollars, which I 
was glad to bo rid of. It leaves a place in my 
purse where I can put some more, you see, little 
Nan.” 

“Did you ever see such a boy?” asked Mrs. 
Ambrose, after she and Dr. Joseph had several 
times exchanged looks in silence. 

“Of course he never did, mother,” said Am¬ 
brose, laughing and starting for a back room. 
“We came by the first train, you see,” speaking 
to Dr. Joseph, and showing him through the open 
door how everything was in order out thore too; 
showing him how the cloth was laid for four, with 
the same best dishes of fine green ware, that he 
had seen so many times, within the last ten years, 
on the table at the farm. 

“This don’t make you, I know, cousin Jo,” said 
Ambrose, when they were talking it over at table, 
how good tho location was for him, so near Elm 
street, and yet so much pleasanter every way for 
a home, than that crowded thoroughfare; how 
the rooms were right in number and size; and 
how, there, birdy’s cage could be hung out 
among the branches, and then wouldn’t Bhe sing! 
“But, if you do still havo to sit and wait in the 
old way, you can get along with it bettor here 
where mother and Nan are. That’s what 1 
thought about You’ll have warm dishes, too.” 
And looking steadily, with his head pat forward, 
into Dr. Joseph’s face—“if you say one word, or 
think one thought about paying your board, for 
five years to come, I shall he mad. I shall! In 
: tho course of ten years, little Nan will be getting 
I married perhaps. Then you may do something, 
I everything that you want to, for her.” 

| (to be concluded.) 
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“Dorothy,” exclaimed Tom, looking up from 
his book in wonder, “ wbat on earth have you 
got there?” 

His sister had come in glowing with frosty 
brightness, her eyes all asparkle with pleasure. 
She carried over her shoulder a pretty bag, 
pieced out of bits of an old Roman scarf and 
stuffed very full of something—Tom wondered 
what. 

“They are pine cpnes, dear,” said Dorothy, 
who, young though she was, always played the 
mother to poor crippled Tom. 

“What are you going to do now?” he asked, 
good-humoredly, and pushed aside, the tiresome 
'review article he was writing, to take up one of 
the large brown cones, which gave out a strong 
aromatic odor. 

“To burn them in our open grate,” said 
Dorothy, gleefully. And she straightway tossed 
one or two in the fire. 

It was beautiful to see them blaie. There 
was a sputter and a flare like fireworks till 
the gum was all consumed, and then the 
skeleton cones, ignited to a glowing red, crum¬ 
bled slowly away. 

“What a fire to dream overt” said Tom, and 
a tender smile flitted about tho corners of his 
mouth, where lurked the shadows cost by years 
of suffering. 

“The reveries of a bachelor,” observed 
Dorothy, patting his bearded cheek softly. “Are 
you ready for your tea, dear ? We will have it 
here, and then I shall put on more cones, and 
we will dream to our hearts’ content.” 

Tom laid aside his work gladly and yet with 
a sigh. It was so slow in the doing, and paid 
»o poorly 1 He wondered how they were going 
to get through the winter, he and Dorothy, 
living all alone and too proud to ask for help— 
if there had been anyone to give it, which there 
was not. Dorothy had made up her mind what 
to do if the worst came; but she did not tell 
Tom, for he held certain antiquated aristocratic 
notions in regard to women, and did not propose 
that she should press forth into the world to 
earn her own living. 

“Tom dear,” she said, when the tea was 
beaming on the table and she had heaped the 
cones in the open grate, “don’t you think we 
might take a couple of boarders, this winter?” 


Tom shivered apprehensively, but Dorothy 
went on: 

“It would help us a great deal, and it 
wouldn’t make much extra work. We’ve plenty 
of room, too.” 

“Yes,” said Tom ; “ if we could only get the 
right kind of persons. But those who board 
in cheap places are generally common and vul¬ 
gar. You couldn’t live with them, Dorothy.” 

“Why, there must be plenty of nice poor 
people besides ourselves,” said Dorothy, laugh¬ 
ing at his arrogance. 

“Yes,” Tom answered, dubiously; “if you 
can only get at them.” 

The cone-fire was crackling away gloriously. 
Its ruddy reflection danced on the window- 
panes, for Dorothy would never have the 
curtains drawn. 

"It is such a comfort,” she often Raid, “on 
a dark night, to be able to look in at the 
windows, as you pass by, and Bee a little bit 
of life.” 

Dorothy was gazing into the fire. They had 
grown quite still and dreamy, when suddenly 
a Bharp rap of the brass knocker summoned 
Dorothy to the door. She admitted a gentle¬ 
man wrapped in a heavy great-coat—a dark, 
fine-looking gentleman—-who took off his hat 
and said politely: 

“I am sorry to disturb you—but I believe 
you want to take & lady and gentleman to board, 
this winter.” • 

Dorothy gasped for breath. How on earth, 
had this, stranger found out a project of which 
she had Bpoken to-night for the first time* even 
to Tom ? 

“I—I had thought of doing so,” she stam¬ 
mered, “Will you walk in?” 

“ My name is Hamilton,” said the gentleman, 
who had the manners of a courtier. “ My sister 
is just recovering from a long illness. I have 
had her . abroad this summer, and, under the 
doctor’s orders, I want to.find a quiet household 
where she can rest this winter and enjoy all the 
comforts of a home.” 

“I am sure we are quiet enough,” said 
Dorothy, with a faint smile. “ This is my 
brother, sir.” The gentleman bowed to Tom. 
“There are only the two of us.” 

“There are only two of us, also,” rejoined 

/i e**\ 
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the visitor, pleasantly. And Dorothy soon found 
herself unexpectedly assuming the role of land¬ 
lady; for Mr. Hamilton was. pleased with the 
roomB, and seemed utterly indifferent about the 
terms, and offered a -well-known hanker as 
reference, so that they struck a bargain then 
and there. 

“Well, Dorothy!” said Tom, reproachfully, 
when Mr. Hamilton had departed, “it seems 
that you have been very decidedly acting on 
your own responsibility! Why didn’t you tell 
me you had advertised?” 

“I had not I” she answered, eagerly. “I don’t 
know anything about it, Tom. It’B some witch- 
work. I haven’t an idea how he ever knew we 
even thought of boarders.” 

““'He seems like a gentleman,” said Tom, 
somewhat mollified; and then both agteed that 
a streak of luck had befallen them. 

Leon Hamilton and his sister, Mrs. Floyd, 
came the following day. She was a widow, 
rich, handsome, and happily escaped from an 
unwilling marriage with a man many yeara 
her senior. 

“Isn’t she lovely?” Dorothy cried, as she 
and Tom sat down to talk the pair over. 

Mrs. Floyd’s soft draperies had just trailed 
away in a gentle rustle, and Tom sigbed. 

“She seems a very fine woman,” he said, 
in the guarded fashion of a man who will not 
commit himself, and Dorothy sang all the praises 
in solo. 

They got- on famously with the new boarders; 
and, one February night, three months after 
Leou Hamilton had brought his sister there, 
they all sat around the open fire like old 
friends. 

14 1 wish you two could go to Europe with us, 
this spring,” said Mrs. Floyd, patting Dorothy’s j 
hand, which lay quite near, hut looking directly < 
into Tom’s pensive face as she spoke. 

“Why don’t you wish we could go to the 
moon?” retorted Dorothy, cheerfully, quite 
unmindful of the fluttering sigh that had 
somehow trembled on Tom’s lips very often 
of late. 

“ You have done me so much good,” Mrs. 
Floyd went on. “I feel quite well now. These 
three months have been such quiet restful ones ' 
to me. I wonder how Leon ever found you 
out?” 

“ That is what I should like to know!” said 
Dorothy, eagerly, while Tom looked up and 
Mr. Hamilton laughed softly to himself. 

“It was all my own impudence,” he said. 
♦'You see, Miss Dunlap, we had advertised for 
board, and one of the answers was from a lady 


living on this street—1912, I think it was. 
I went to look at the rooms, but didn’t like 
either them or the’ landlady, so I decided we 
wouldn’t go there. But, as I was passing your 
house, I caught sight of this open fire and 
stopped. Yes, Miss Dunlap, and I was mean 
enough to stand on the pavement and look in.” 

u You didn’t see much, I fancy,” said 
Dorothy, smiling. 

“I saw you. You were pouring out tea, 
and there was something in the way you did 
it which made me think you were a good 
housekeeper; and 1 have since had reason to 
applaud my own penetration.” 

“There, there!" said Mrs. Floyd, pntting 
Dorothy’s glowing cheek. “Don’t blush so. 
It’s true, my dear.” 

“ Then I saw you pile the cones on the fire,” 
Leon continued, “and I observed to myself; 
‘I’d like to have the satisfaction of sitting 
beside that hearth, if only for a few minutes- 
Perhaps they may take boarders.’ So I made 
up my mind I’d come in and ask—” 

“But you said that you understood we 
wanted boarders,” Dorothy interrupted. 

“Did I? Oh, well, I had to throw an air 
of plausibility over my conduct, and I prob¬ 
ably thought that there might be some good 
in suggesting the idea to you in a positive 
form. But, to tell the truth, I was rather out 
[ of countenance when I met you face-to-fatfe. 

1 I was frightened at ray own assurance; nud, 
t when you Baid that you had thought of taking 
! boarders, I decided there had been a direct 
| interposition of Providence in my favor." 

“That’s just what I thought about you," 
said Dorothy, with a bright smile. 

And Mrs. Floyd added dreamily: 

“ Some of the pleasantest things in life come 
to us in that unexpected way.” 

It was late when they all went to bed, and 
later still when Leon Hamilton smoked himself 
out of matches and went downstairs again for 
a light. 

The house was perfectly still; the atmosphere 
of the hall was Btifling. What was that strange 
heated odor that pervaded it? He opened the 
library-door, and was driven back b'y a perfect 
blast of smoke. Before him, all was a fierce red 
glare. A coal from the open fire had fallen on 
the rug. and the Toom was in flames. 

He never knew liow he got upstairs and 
awakened his Bister. 

“The house is on fire!” he cried, in a toice 
that was shrill with excitement. “ Call Tom 
Dunlap! I’ll go for Miss Dbrotby!” 

Dorothy’s room was at the end of a long 
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narrow passage, the entrance to which was by 
» door closed in winter to shut off draughts. 
Leon tried it; but it was locked! Good heavens 1 
how could he make her hear? The flamed had 
burst into the hall. He heard Tom’s voice, 
and called to him to get out with Mrt.' Floyd 
as quiok as he could. 

‘There had been’no alarm yet; but it rang 
out now. just as Leon, frantic with the failure 
to make Dorothy hear him, swung himself out 
to the top of the' bay-window and gained her 
room in that way. 

Startled from a sound sleep, Dorothy found 
herself wrapped in a blanket and borne away 
in Leon’s arms. She remembered the awful 
cry of “Fire!” which struck her ears os he 
ran along the hall with her in his arms, and 
then a seething moss of flame seemed to burst 
forth on all Bides. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Dorothy,” he said. 

But, happily for her, she knew no more till 
she recovered from a deep swoon and her dear 
old home was in ruins. 

“ Where—where is Mr. Hamilton?” she asked, 
anxiously. “Add Tom and Mrs. Floyd?” 

"They’s all right, Miss Doe,” said Susan, an 
old black servant who had hastened to the scene 
of former prosperity. “ Massa Tom and de lady 
done tend to the gem’mun what’s burned so 
bad.”' 

“ Is he seriously burned ?** cried Dorothy. 

“Mighty bad, Miss Doe. I'se feard he won’t 
nebber git obei* it, I is!” 

“Oh, he must not die!” she cried, springing 
up from the couch where they had laid her. 
“ Oh, Leon! my love, my darling I you muBt not 
give your life for me!” 

A sweet fate seemed to follow her. She was 
caught up tenderly in Leon Hamilton’s arms, 
while he kissed her passionately. 


“ It was not I who was burned, little Doe,” ha 
whispered, while poor Susan stood by amaied. 
"Thank God! we four are all safe, but a poor 
firerhan^as struck by a plank and terribly hurt 
No, darling! I won’t let you go. Don’t struggle 
so. Don’t tell me you repent that sweet confes¬ 
sion. I love you, Dqrothy. I have.knewn it for 
sometime; but to-nightjdearest, I learned.that 
I could not live without you. Promise me you 
will be my wife.” ' T ‘ 

Happy Dorothy stood ^committed already, so 
she knew there was but one course to take.' She 
took it, and Leon was satisfied. . , 

At ten o’clock in the morning, a happy little 
party, arrayed in borrowed clothes,.took break¬ 
fast at the Delavan House. 

“ Hamilton,” said Tom, as they lingered over 
their coffee, " I have a serious question to pro¬ 
pound. Have you any objections to my marry¬ 
ing your sister ? I am nothing but a poor cripple 
and a penny-a-liner, but—” 

A soft hand stole over his mouth. 

“Hush, dear!” said Mrs. Floyd, softly. 
“You said you wouldn’t talk about that” 

“My dear fellow,” said Leon, warmly, “I 
haven’t a single objection to ypu, if you haven’t 
any to me. I have asked Dorothy to be my 
wife.” 

“You deserve her, I am sure,” said Tom, 
“much more than I do Amy.” 

“ Behold how big a fire a little spark kindleih 1” 
quoted Mrs. Floyd. “ This comes of kindling a. 
flame with Hymen’s toroh.” 

“It was those pine cones,” said Dorothy,, 
demurely. ,. 

“ No, love!” Leon whispered. “ It was you.” 
So the four of them went to Europe together 
after all, and left the poor fireman, who was 
better of his burns, so riohly endowed that he^ 
looked on the accident as a godsend. 
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have passed since I received it, hut 


I remember the words of that startling and 
inexplicable message as if I had read them 
yesterday. You will not wonder at the 
strong adjectives I employ to characterize 
the communication, when I tell you that 
I was a bachelor, and that the name signed 
to the dispatch appertained to my spinster 
sister, a woman of good conduct and repu¬ 
tation, who had celebrated her fortyfifth 
birthday some months previous. 

It was early in July, and the missive 
found me in the neighborhood of the 
Adirondacks, where I had gone to attend 
to the sale of some land. My business was 
finished, but I had proposed pushing on 
into the woods for a week’s camping-out 
before returning home to accompany D. 
Dunkyllan on our usual summer trip. 

Of course, that imperious and mysterious 
summons caused me to relinquish my plan. 
I drove in the evening to the nearest rail- 
way-station, missed the train, was forced 
to spend several hours in a horrible little 
waiting-room, and did not reach my native 
New Jersey and my quaint old dwelling- 
place until late on the following afternoon. 

Although I had telegraphed that I might 
be expected, there was no carriage awaiting 
me—an unheard-of lack of attention on the 
part of my sister, which was explained when 
the telegraph operator handed me a dispatch 
for her: it proved to be the one I had sent. 

In a little over half an hour, I reached 
the limit of my own domain; and presently, 


at tlie further end of the winding avenue, 
the big rambling mansion showed its turrets 
and chimneys. The sound of wheels brought 
out the dogs as we neared the veranda j the 
joyful tumult they raised at sight of me 
brought out the butler and two or three 
other servants, and, as usual, returning home 
was an agreeable experience: fori was never 
above the weakness of being liked by every¬ 
body about, whether friends, dependents, or 
dumb animals. 

As I entered the hall, down the stairs there 
came a tall stately woman, whose somewhat 
severe features were softened by an expres¬ 
sion of genuine goodness and a beautiful 
smile. This personage was my sister: always 
daintily and appropriately dressed, always 
enthusiastic over some hobby or plan for 
somebody's good, rather imperious by nature 
—a little obstinate too, but with these qual¬ 
ities kept from getting out of perspective by 
a wide brain and a large heart. 

“ My dear Gregory, how glad I am to see 
you !’’ she cried. “ What do you mean by 
not sending word? I knew you would get 
here to-day—I felt it; but I didn’t look for 
you till evening, and it’s all your own fault 
that nobody was at the station to meet you 
—you always were a careless boy, and you 
always will be.” 

This was a delusion to which my sister 
clung, as she did to that of regarding me 
as a boy, though my fortieth birthday was 
near at hand. As soon as she had done 
smothering me with kisses—she was as weak 
where I was concerned as were the old 
servants and the dogs—I held up the tele¬ 
gram as a proof that I was not in fault 
on this occasion. 

“ I received your dispatch, though,” I said; 
“and now tell me what in the name of all 
that is impossible did it mean ?” 

My sister dragged me up the stairs in hot 
haste, and, when we reached the top, caught 
both my arms and fairly shook me back and 
forth. 

“Mean?” she cried. “ Could anything be 
clearer? And oh, Gregory, it’s the loveliest 
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baby—my baby—well, our baby—you Bhall 
have a share in it, though—” 

“Your baby—my baby — our baby?” 
I broke in, feeling utterly dazed and unable 
to decide whether she or I had suddenly 
developed insanity. “ Demaris Dunkyllan, 
I never heard such a disreputable lot of pro¬ 
nouns applied to an infant in all my life 1 
Your baby—I don’t believe it! My baby 
—-excuse me! Our baby—I accept no 
share—” 

“Oh, you ridiculous old imbecile!” Miss 
Dunkyllan interrupted. “ Have you forgot¬ 
ten? Don’t you remember that Cousin 
Elsie Desborough had a baby born three 
months ago—the very week her poor hus¬ 
band died?” 

I was forced to admit that I had forgotten 
the fact; small wonder, either, as I had not 
seen the lady for several years, and had 
never met her husband but once. 

“Well, what then?” I inquired, not 
because I was unfeeling, but because my 
mind was occupied with the news about 
the child. 

“ Why, the other day I received a telegram 
begging me to go on to Pennsylvania: Elsie 
was dying—and she did die, soon after I 
reached there. She wanted us to take the 
baby—could I refuse? Oh, the dearest 
little thing—and we are the nearest relatives 
she has, so there will be nobody to bother I” 

“I Bhould say the bother would be likely 
to come from the individual you call the 
baby,” I Baid, dryly. “A baby, here— a 
fixture—to grow up in this house—to be on 
our hands for life!” 

“ Now, don’t say you are meaning not to 
like it 1” cried my sister. “ I know, what¬ 
ever faults you have, you are kind-hearted 
—and not to like a baby, that you never 
saw—” 

I was about to suggest that never having 
seen this unexpectedly granted blessing 
might be considered a fair reason for not 
being very enthusiastic over its possession; 
but, before my sister could get further or I 
could speak, up' the side hall appeared a 
plump apple-faced young woman wearing a 
nurse’s cup and carrying in her arms a 
mass of fleecy white muslin, lace, and 
embroidery. 

In another instant, my sister had swooped 
down on the little woman, snatched the 
fleecy mass, was uttering the most inBane 


beginnings of sentences and laughing and 
half crying at once. A moment more, the 
white mass was in my armB and Demaris 
exclaiming: 

“ Go to its Uncle Greg—so it should, the 
darling 1” 

Looking up at me were the two loveliest 
blue eyes that ever human being saw, and 
the fairest sweetest little face that any baby 
short of a cherub ever owned; and slowly 
the tiny mouth, which a leaf of a rosebud 
would have covered, softened into a heav¬ 
enly smile—very faint, but a smile! 

My sister and the nurse burst into excla¬ 
mations of rapturous wonder, from which, 
broken as they were, I gathered that this 
was the first smile the baby had bestowed on 
mortal, and that it was three montliB old on 
this very day. 

Now, I put it to you dispassionately: could 
even an old bachelor have helped yielding 
to such delicate flattery on the part of the 
prettiest imaginable morsel of humanity? 

Baby took to me at the first glance, and I 
took to baby; and, from that day to this, the 
bond then formed betw een us has only grown 
stronger and more enduring. 

“Isn’t she the loveliest creature you ever 
set eyes on, Greg?” demanded my sister. 

Baby vouchsafed another tiny smile and 
waved her infinitesimal fists in the air, and 
I declare I think I was half serious when I 
answered—Demaris has never let me forget 
the speech: 

“I don’t believe it’s a baby at all—it’s a 
little cherub!” 

My sister hugged me, and the nurse’s heart 
was won; next to her nurseling, I still rank 
in honest Gretchen’s affections. 

Well, well, that day lies a good way back 
in the past now, but no incident in my life 
stands out more vividly in my memory; and 
I can say, too, that no day ever brought me 
a source of greater and more uninterrupted 
happiness. 

Let me admit at once that, though our 
lives went on apparently much as usual, both 
to my sister and myself Baby Dorothy—the 
quaint name exactly suited her—was the 
centre of every thought, the pivot on which 
every plan turned—why, more: the sun 
about which the domestic sphere revolved; 
and, from the old butler down, the servants 
shared our devotion. 

I had always sneered at the weakness of 
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husbands and fathers in allowing a speck 
of humanity to bring an entire household 
into subjection; but I developed the faculty, 
rapidly, and, from the moment I opened the 
outer door, went about like a hen treading 
on eggs whenever I was met with the warn¬ 
ing: “Baby’s asleep 1” 

Though this precaution, in little Dorothy’s 
case, was wasted; that child was a wonder— 
nothing disturbed her slumbers. Then, too, 
even as a tiny thing, she slept nearly the 
whole night—always went to sleep good- 
natured, and always woke up radiant. 

Before she had made sunshine in the house 
for a fortnight, every one of us wondered how 
we ever managed to support existence without 
her; in less than a month, we found it diffi¬ 
cult to believe that we ever had, although 
everything dated from Baby’s arrival—it was 
to us what the first Hegira became to 
Mohammedans. I could see plainly that 
Demaris was really ridiculous about the child, 
and Demaris made me the laughing-stock 
of visitors and neighbors by her jokes and 
inventions in regard to my fairly imbecile 
weakness. I have no doubt that visitors 
ami neighbors laughed about us both, behind 
our backs; they might not have been afraid 
to do so to my face, but it would have 
required a bold spirit to venture on any 
such liberty with D. Dunkyllan. Indeed, 
Demaris, always stately enough in ordinary 
intercourse, waxed more grand than ever in 
manner; partly, I thought, to atone for her 
weakness where the baby was concerned, 
partly because of her pride in that tiny fairy 
—whom I am quite convinced she would 
have regarded as her spiritual offspring, had 
she ever muddled her brain with the mys¬ 
teries of Eastern religions. 

And how the weeks flew, each day devel¬ 
oping some fresh grace and charm in our 
small Dorothy. She made acquaintance with 
her own chubby toes and rosy fingers, and 
went through every gradation of delightful 
•surprise. She not only smiled, she laughed, 
cooed, uttered soft bird-like notes which 
seemed ns if they ought to be words, hut 
which belonged to no human language. 

She was five months old—six months— 
before we could realize it. She was bewitch¬ 
ing in short frocks; she cut a tooth— 
a second—anti, during each operation, was 
sweeter and more amiable than any other 
baby ever was in its most auspicious 


moments. She grew as fast as some summer' 
flower, and grew lovelier with each change. 

In those days, that wonderful book, 
“ Baby’s Kingdom," did not exist; hut 
Demaris and I originated one of our own. 
Demaris had a volume in which she chron¬ 
icled Dorothy’s daily progress, the Btate of 
her health, everything about her; and in 
this tome she put various drawings of mine 
—I had a little talent for heads—as well 
as sundry bits of verse of my composition. 
For I was guilty sometimes of writing verses, 
though I was not mad; and these trifles 
Demaris treasured and believed in—the only 
special sign of madness she ever betrayed. 

And presently Dorothy was a year old; 
then the wonderful day arrived on which 
she stood alone—more wonderful, that on 
which she took her first uncertain tottering 
step! By and by, Dorothy had reached 
eighteen months; was a toddling, laughing, 
chattering creature rapidly training her 
tongue to mortal speech, though still retain¬ 
ing a sufficient recollection of her angelic 
language to add a strange sweetness to her 
broken words. 

Then Dorothy was two years old, and 
time galloped and raced till we had no 
longer any baby in the house; hut in its 
place was a yellow-haired, blue-eyed fairy 
enchanting beyond the power of words to 
describe—always a pleasure, always a happi¬ 
ness, always the central motive of our lives I 
Certainly there never was a child like her: 
the incarnation of health, and the gayest 
sweetest-tempered mite that ever made sun¬ 
shine in two elderly hearts. 

Even the inevitable childish diseases paid 
her the briefest possible visits; she went 
through chicken-pox, measles, whooping- 
cough, and mumps in rapid suceession and 
without ruffling her amiability. D. Dun¬ 
kyllan and I suffered so much for her that 
I think perhaps this vicarious performance 
left less for her to endure. 

Of course, my sister had always ruled me 
and the entire household—a woman always 
does rule, unless she has brutes to deal with; 
but there are ways and ways! Demaris 
made a great show of consulting me on most 
matters, hut I really was too indolent bj 
nature to care, provided I was made comfort¬ 
able, though occasionally some point arose on 
which I nsserted myself; then, like a wiBe 
woman, D. Dunkyllan let her way be mine. 
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Naturally, the government ami training of 
little Lady Dorothy fell into Demaris’s 
hands; I was content to leave it there, pre¬ 
ferring much to play the part of sympathizer 
and indulger. Fond as she was of her, 
Demaris taught the child that obedience was 
necessary—obedience without argument, too 
—and, knowing that my sister was right, I 
never interfered. Indeed, there would sel¬ 
dom have been any occasion, so rarely was a 
show of discipline required, for Dorothy was 
undoubtedly the sweetest and best child that 
ever lived. Still, she had a will of her own 
—no creature fit to live is devoid of that— 
and now and then site betrayed her kinship 
to ordinary humanity by a passing fit of 
naughtiness. Demaris always punished her 
in some fashion, but dear me! she and I 
invariably suffered more than the child did. 
I must admit that it is on record against me 
that once, when I came home and found 
Lady Dorothy immured in solitary confine¬ 
ment, I opened the door in answer to her 
appeal, and, as I would not interfere by let¬ 
ting her out, I entered, and we spent a very 
pleasant hour in the half-twilight — the 
closet had a narrow window—while I related 
one of Dorothy’s pet fairy-tales. What a 
child she was for stories, to be sure—insatia¬ 
ble; and theoftenershehad heard a tale, the 
better she liked it and theoftenershe begged 
for it. Her memory, too, was something 
prodigious; if I committed the slightest 
mistake or ventured on the least change, so 
much as to alter an elf’s dress from pink to 
blue, or let a giant exclaim “ Oh ” at a point 
where he had been in the habit of saying 
“Ho,” my little listener interrupted me 
ruthlessly and not unseldom constrained me 
to go back to the very beginning. “ For 
sure,” as she said, “ ’cause you might have 
made a other mi’take, and Aunt Demaris 
always says two mi’takes count for a fault.” 

And the strange ideas and lovely fancies 
she developed, the perplexing questions she 
asked, the steps she forced me to take and 
Demaris too, the sweet unconscious tyranny 
she exercised, the delight and blessing she 
was, no words of mine could picture. 

The summer that little Lady Dorothy— 
my pet name for her had become the common 
property of the household—had her sixth 
birthday, we went out into the picturesque 
Pennsylvania valley where she was born. 
We had friends in the quiet nook, which lay 


in the shadow of lofty hills; there wore 
pleasant drives and walks in every direction, 
a river to row on, various miniature lakes 
within reach, and altogether no more agree¬ 
able place could well have been found for a 
resting-place during the hot months. Doro¬ 
thy’s father had owned some property there; 
coal had lately been discovered, so the land 
required looking after, and I may add that 
later it became of considerable value. 

I mention this trip because of an incident 
which happened while we were gone—an 
event so dreadful that to this day I never 
can think of it without a shudder. 

It was a glorious day late in August; the 
air had a touch of autumn in it, and the 
valley was like a haunt in fairy-land. I had 
driven some miles away to finish the business 
which had made one of our reasons for our 
journey; Demaris went to spend the after¬ 
noon with a friend, to whose house Gretchcn 
was to take Dorothy; but Gretchen was 
seized with one of her terrible sick head¬ 
aches and had to go to bed for a couple 
of hours. 

She entrusted Dorothy to the laundress 
of the hotel, whom we all liked and who 
was devoted to our little lady. While the 
two were in the garden, somebody opened 
a window and called to the woman to get 
a telegram which had just arrived for her. 
That dispatch informed her of the sudden 
death of her husband. I suppose that, under 
the circumstances, she was excusable for 
fainting away and having hysterics and 
forgetting Dorothy for a full hour; at least, 
looking at the matter from this distance of 
time, I can try to suppose she was—I could 
not even go so far for a long while. 

It chanced that the persons who were 
about her did not know that she had had 
charge of Dorothy, and, when at last she 
regained her senses sufficiently to hurry 
back, little Lady Dorothy was nowhere to 
be found. At the lower end of the garden 
was a gate which gave on the river-bank; 
this stood wide open. To the right, a road 
made a sharp turn toward a shady grove, 
where I often took the child; a road which 
had a great attraction for the little one, because 
it led to the encampment of a band of 
gypsies who had wandered into the neigh¬ 
borhood just before our arrival. 

The first dread which suggested itself to 
everybody was the river—the swift-flowing, 
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broad, bright river, in which two children 
had been drowned only a fortnight before. 
Gretchen was roused from her bed and 
became a maniac at once. Demaris was 
summoned in hot haste by the awful 
announcement that 11 they thought the little 
girl had fallen into the water.” I, returning 
only a little while alter ward, found the whole 
neighborhood astir, and—I can’t write about 
it even now—I cannot! I tried to begin 
lightly, thinking I could tell how we all 
behaved, but it is out of the question. 

I knew she was not in the river—I told 
Demuris, so, over and over; if I had not been 
able to believe jus well as to say it, I should 
have gone mad ; I think I did, anyway, quiet 
and self-contained as they told me later 
I appeared from first to last. 

I started up the road toward the grove; 
it was better to go on foot, because at any 
flower-patch or pretty nook the child might 
have turned aside. I searched every corner 
or glade as l passed; several times I thought 
I heard little Dorothy answer my culls, hut 
it was only the voices of the birds, the mur¬ 
mur of the breeze, or some other of nature’s 
countless musical sounds. I am not writing 
a sensational story, only relating exactly 
what happened, so I will say at once that 
I was nearly a mile away from the hotel 
when my search ended. 

As I was rounding a sharp turn, I heard 
a horse’-s tread, a man’s voice, and then a 
child’s laugh. In another instant, I saw a 
venerable old gypsy trotting toward me on 
his nag. and perched in front of him sat little 
Lady Dorothy, as much at home apparently 
as if she had been in the habit of taking a 
similar promenade every day of her life since 
she could remember. 

“Uncle Greg! Uncle Greg!” she shouted. 
“I started to meet you and I got lost; l was 
afraid a little, but I didn’t cry: you told me 
the Spartan boys never cried. Then I met 
this nice old gentleman. I ’pect he’s the 
king of the gypsies, only he’s left his crown 
at home.” 

It was the one occasion during her whole 
childhood in which that child ever caused 
Demaris or myself an hour’s anxiety, for 
she was such a thoroughly healthy mite that 
no serious illness ever overtook her. 

Ami the years flew by! Little Lady Dor¬ 
othy was ten—twelve—fourteen—then, before 
we could realize it. a slender graceful slip of 


a girl whose sixteenth birthday was to be 
kept with becoming pomp and ceremony. 

She had never been absent from us a night 
or a whole day since Demaris first brought 
her to our house. Wo were singularly fortu¬ 
nate in the governess, who remained with us 
from the time when a governess became a 
necessity. The lady was a friend of my 
sister’s—a thoroughly educated woman with 
a heart equal to her head, which was a 
good deal to say. Later, of course, the child 
had various masters, and certain branches 
she studied with me, early showing that she 
shared my taste for languages and music. , 

Two years more passed with almost the 
same rapidity, and, with a shock of surprise, 
D. Dunkyllun and I woke to the fact that 
our treasure was a young lady. A more 
charming specimen of the genus could not 
have been found; nor was this simply our 
opinion—everybody who came in contact 
with the winning creature said -the same. 
She was not a beauty exactly—she was still 
little Lady Dorothy in stature as well as 
name, but she was exquisitely pretty; nature 
had taken apparently excessive pains with 
every feature, every line, every curve. 
Nobody could resist her manner, her voice, 
and her slow pensive smile. She might 
easily have been a little spoiled, a little 
selfish, considering the vast importance she 
had always found herself in her home; but 
she was neither the one nor the other. Her 
first thought was always for those about; 
the thing her aunt or I wished was always 
wliat she wanted to do; there was no affecta¬ 
tion or self-sacrifice about it, either—altruism 
was as natural to her as breathing. 

Well, that summer we went up into Can¬ 
ada and wandered about for several weeks, 
and while there we met the son of the most 
intimate friend I had ever had, and, of 
course, l welcomed him as cordially as if he 
had belonged to my own kitli and kin. His 
father had died years before; but, though X 
had not seen the son since he was a little 
lad, X had always kept track of him, and he 
had been in the habit, as he grew up, of 
writing to me every now and then. He was 
a splendid fellow—only twenty five—and had 
lately returned from England, where he had 
lived for the last twelve years with relatives 
of his mother. He had been educated at 
Oxford, had traveled a good deal, and was 
altogether an exceptional young man. 
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A misfortune find befallen him within the 
last year which might have almost crushed 
many men, but it seemed to affect him very 
little. He had been brougiit up us his 
uncle’s heir; the fortune was large, and his 
yearly allowance had always been in keep¬ 
ing with his expectations, so that he had 
naturally fallen into very liberal, if not 
actually extravagant, habits. The pronerty 
was mostly in India; a twelvemonth pre¬ 
vious, Roger Trevor and his uncle had been 
called out there by some unexpected busi¬ 
ness troubles. The upshot of the matter 
was that the old gentleman found himself 
ruined by the treachery of a trusted agent, 
and his already enfeebled health could not 
withstand the shock—he died a couple of 
weeks after reaching Bombay. 

So Roger found himself face to face with 
the necessity of carving his own fortune. 
He had come over to Canada with the 
intention of proceeding to the United States. 
If a promised opening in Jamaica presented 
itself, lie would go there; if not, he might 
establish himself somewhere on the Pacific 
Slope, which region he proposed to visit 
while waiting. 

Of course, Roger was at once adopted 
into the family ; I had always fancied that 
his father had been the hero of a little 
romance of my sister’s in her girlhood, and 
the motherly affection for Roger which she 
showed from the first convinced me that 
my old fancy had some basis in fact. 

When we returned home, the young fellow 
went with us. I would not hear of his going 
to California until he received the decision 
from Jamaica, which was sure to reach him 
sometime early in the autumn. 

What a delightful summer we had! Guests 
came and went, the weeks floated by, and 
our little home-circle of four seemed the 
exact number requisite for perfect happiness. 

“ I don’t know how we ever got on without 
Roger,” I used to say to Dorothy. I think 
that, on a moderate average, I made the 
remark to her at least twice each day, and 
she never contradicted me. “ He is like her 
own boy to Demaris,” I usually added, “ and 
like a brother to you, Dorothy.” And 
Dorothy never contradicted this statement, 
either, though I cannot remember that she 
ever assented to it. 

Of course, you know what is coming; but, 
incredible as it may appear, I never once 


thought of it—and, what was odder, I don’t 
believe D. Dunkyllan perceived the fact, 
though afterward she declared that because 
I was as blind as a mole was no reason for 
supposing she must be too. 

At all events, it was Demaris who first made 
the discovery, of what had doubtless been 
plain for weeks to everybody about us—unless 
to Dorothy herself. How well I remember 
the day—a bright afternoon early in October. 
I had been writing in my study; I wanted 
to show Demaris a letter I hud received, so 
I went through the library into a shady 
veranda of the wing in which my sister had 
her own apartments, certain I should find 
her there at that hour. 

“ Demaris,” I called, as I caught sight of 
her in her great arm-chair, leaning forward 
with her back toward me, looking out across 
the shrubberies. 

At the sound of my voice, she turned, put 
up her hand in warning, then signed me to 
approach. 

“ Look down yonder,” she said, softly. 

I peered through the trees; away in the 
distance, a lovely picture set in a frame of 
blossoming shrubs and vines, stood little 
Lady Dorothy and Roger Trevor: she stand¬ 
ing with drooping head, her hands nervously 
playing with some flowers; lie bending for¬ 
ward, talking eagerly. Ob, the whole story 
was clear! 

I am ashamed to admit it, but my first 
feeling was one of unreasoning anger against 
Roger, then a sense of injury where Dorothy 
was concerned; then both unworthy feelings 
died before the thought that our child had 
found her hero, and that lie was worthy of 
her. 

I stared at Demaris, and she stared at me; 
there were tears in her eyes—I dare say 
there were in mine. 

“ We are two old fools,” she said, with 
a laugh and a sob struggling in her voice, 
and showing by her words that she laid 
read my thoughts: “two old fools; but we 
needn’t be two selfish ones, Greg—and we 
won’t, either.” 

“ Indeed we will not,” I answered, and we 
shook hands—we had fought and won our 
battle. 

We both held our peace; neither of the 
young pair offered us any confidence, whereat 
I felt a little hurt again. 

“ He has never said a word to her,” 
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Demaris assured me; “ never a word. I am 
not certain she understands yet—but he 
does 1" 

It was the first of November. Roger had 
gone to New York, to meet a newly-arrived 
partner of the Jamaica firm. Roger’s future 
would he decided before he returned. He 
did not come, the day we expected him; 
the evening post brought a letter—to tell me 
that, after all the promises, the opening was 
not given. A new proposition had been 
made—he was to go to India; but the posi¬ 
tion was an inferior one, and the climate 
presented a great drawback. 

“ Dorothy has had a letter,” my sister 
rushed in to tell me, before I could break 
my news. “ She has not Baid a word, but 
I know Roger has spoken at last.” 

“Spoken at last!” I echoed. “A pretty 
time to speak—how dared he I Take Doro¬ 
thy to India, to be bitten by cobras and eaten 
by tigers—are you mad f” 

“Take Dorothy to India?" repeated she, 
dazedly. 

“ He has to go—the other scheme has 
failed,” I groaned; “ but Dorothy is not to 
go with him—I know that.” 

Dcmaris burst into tears; I don't think I 
had heard her cry for forty years—it fright¬ 
ened mo I Out of the room she rushed, and 
I shut myself in. After I had gone to bed 
that night, my sister entered softly, leaned 
over me, and whispered: 

“We won't be selfish, either!” 

Before I could find any voice to reply, she 
was gone. 

The next morning, I went to New York, 
found Roger at his hotel, and a terrible state 
of mind he was in—making ready to start 
for San Francisco at once, and to sail from 
thence for India. 


“ But you must be crazy—you can’t take 
Dorothy there I” I cried, and then stopped, 
remembering that he had never told me he 
wished to take her anywhere. I had intended 
to be very diplomatic, show great tact, get 
round to the subject gradually, and induce 
him to tell me the whole story; and here I 
had blurted out the most unfortunate thing 
I could say. 

“ Dorothy has told me so already,” Roger 
answered; “ I got her letter early this morn¬ 
ing. I suppose I am selfish, but I can’t 
think she is right—I cannot I” 

Before we had done, I saw the letter, and 
I think one more beautiful never was written. 
Dorothy loved him, but he must go forth 
alone—nor would she hold out any hope. 
Her life belonged to Demaris and me; she 
could never know happiness if she deserted 
us, who had been father and mother to her. 

“ She will marry me, if ever I can afford 
to make a home here,” said Roger, bitterly; 
“I should say, with my present prospects, 
I may be ready to do that about fifty yeare 
hence.” 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached 
home again; Roger was with me. Demaris 
met us in the veranda; Dorothy came tim¬ 
idly in her wake. 

“Here is a young man who is going to 
manage an orange-grove in Florida,” said I, 
before anybody else could speak. “I have 
been thinking for months, Demaris, that I 
would buy one; a capital opportunity offered, 
and I’ve seized it. Roger joins me as a 
partner—on a percentage, at first; he can 
buy the whole concern later—and you and I 
will spend the winters down there, if— 
Dorothy will let us.” 

But the little maid had fled indoors, and 
Roger followed her. 
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AM a plain man, and make 
no pretension to literary 
style. What follows in 
this narrative is the heart- 
history of two lives lived 
a century ago, and writ¬ 
ten mainly by their own 
hands. My connection 
with them is briefly told: 

I, Arthur Carrington, a middle-aged phy¬ 
sician of modern Athens, was called to min¬ 
ister to a dying woman, a stranger. After 
doing what I could to ease her last hours, 
for I could not prolong them, she reposed in 
me a sacred trust: a bundle of papers, 
yellow with age, and the faded miniature of 
a lovely young woman. I accepted it, as 
often in my professional life I am called 
upon to be the legatee of trifles; but I did 
not look over what proved to be letters and 
a journal kept in a stirring period of our 
national history, until death had released 
the soul of my patient from its suffering 
tenement. Even then these papers would 
never have seen the light of publication, 
had not subsequent events imparted the 
animating spirit to the dry bones and proved 
that I need not blush for the noble patriot of 
whom they speak, and strains of whose blood 
flowed in my- own veins. 

The events alluded to were tnese: 

At the invitation of a friend, I passed 
several weeks, that same autumn, with a 
hunting-expedition in Pennsylvania. While 
tramping over historic ground in search of 
game, we discovered a cave whose mouth 
was closed by a huge boulder and concealed 
by clambering vines. Curiosity led us to 
explore it, and we were horrified to find, 
within, the bones of a human form. Beside 
them, enclosed in a glass bottle, was a letter 
addressed to Miss Virginia Randolph, Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia. The contents of the faded 
letter so wonderfully correlated with the 
story of the journal I possessed at home, 
that I resolved to compile this history of the 
most pathetic fate that ever overtook unfort¬ 
unate lovers. 


Extract from the journal of Miss Virginia 
Randolph: 

March 26th, 1778.—My little book, I 
open you with joy 1 There must be an out¬ 
let for my exuberant life, and when my 
father, dear heart, called me to his side this 
morning, my nineteenth birthdate, and, 
kissing me, placed your bright red covers in 
my hands, I gave him a hearty squeeze for 
very joy, then reached up and patted his 
powdered wig. 

Inside your covers he had traced: “ Hast 
thou a secret ? Tell it not to thy friend, for 
thy friend hath also a friend, and his friend . 
a friend.” Wise counselor 1 But shall I, 
Virginia Randolph, ever have that delightful 
thing, a secret? My life is a succession of 
happy days, fraught with tender love just as 
these spring winds are laden with the com¬ 
mon fragrance of the magnolia and the 
Judas-tree. Oh, I am so happy, so happy 1 
My life bubbles up like a fountain of sweet 
waters. 

March 28th, 1778.—“ Count no one happy 
until dead,” writes the grim philosopher; 
and, when our country is in so unsettled- a . 
condition, owing to the rebellious colonies 
who appreciate not the favor of our good 
king, perhaps it would look more seemly in 
me to repress my gayety. At least, so says 
my sister Dorothy. How does it happen 
that two blossoms on the parent stem are as 
dissimilar as Dorothy and I? Even in the 
growth of so common a sort as the apple, its 
hue and juices depend much on its exposure 
to sunshine or shadow. Is it so with a 
woman’s life, I wonder? My eighteen years 
have been sun-clad, while my sister, who is 
much older, has known the fell blight of my 
mother’s death and of a bitter quarrel with 
her lover, that I have knowledge of only 
through the chattering tongue of my maid 
Chloe. To follow, then, my simile, Dorothy 
should be exposed to warm rays until her 
acrid nature mellows. Shall I compare my 
foolish life to the persimmon that is sweet¬ 
ened only by exposure to the frost? 
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Afkil 1st.—The country is sorely troubled 
because of the rebel patriots, who are not 
easily suppressed. My sister wages a bitter 
war with her tongue against these, whom 
she calls ungrateful children of a common 
mother. I take no side in the matter, but 
look upon the exploits of Washington much 
as X do those of Lucifer, as pictured by our 
blind bard, and as confidently expect to see 
him and his hosts put to rout. 

“ God will see to it that the right prevails,” 
exclaims my father, piously, as the couriers 
come and go with their tidings. He has 
much dependence on divine aid, which 
tempers an otherwise haughty and implaca¬ 
ble spirit. For were we not one of the 
noble families of Britain, and kinsmen to 
the king? I say were we not, for now we 
call ourselves Virginians. Through favor 
from the Crown, my father secured this 
grant of many beautiful acres, a short dis¬ 
tance from the city of Richmond, hoping to 
pass his declining years in quietude, and 
deriving a sufficient income from the ship¬ 
ment of his tobacco to England. 

April 8th.—Hemming in our pleasant 
garden from the highway, stands a row of 
broad-girthed oak-trees, whose branches are 
thrust out until they touch each other like 
sympathetic fingers. In one of these is a 
curiously twisted branch like a seat, and to 
this nook each morning I clamber, like the 
hoiden I am, the pet dog Gip and my book 
my constant companions. 

From my perch, I can see the placid 
course of a streamlet dimpling in the sun¬ 
light. White water-lilies lift their stately 
heads, as if smiling at the birds hovering 
over the surface. Men mounted on horses 
pass in the broad highway before me, often 
with a woman on the pillion behind them, 
more often carrying a bag of corn to mill, 
or a post-chaise with postillion riders hurries 
by, with a creaking clamor that disturbs our 
quiet. 

To the left of our mansion-house stand 
some of our dependencies: the kitchen with 
its vegetable garden, the sheds and smoke¬ 
house-even the stables form a quarter by 
themselves that is animated by swarms of 
little negroes. 

I had scarcely fastened my eyes upon the 
printed page this morning, little journal— 
in sooth, the prospect spread before me was 
more charming than twenty volumes of the 


“Spectator”—when I could feel the trem¬ 
ulous reverberation of the earth caused by 
the approach of many mounted men. Soon 
a squad appeared, the horses throwing the 
dirt about them like a cloud. X could see 
but indistinctly, but I made out their dress 
to be of the Continental Regulars. I should 
have been unobserved, had not foolish Gip 
set up a most terrific barking, as if his tiny 
body was called upon to resent their defiant 
attitude toward the British. Trembling in 
his vehemence, he lost his foothold on my 
lap and fell rolling amid the galloping 
horses. Instantly a dozen bayonets were 
thrust toward him, when, forgetting my own 
fear, I screamed in a most unbecoming man¬ 
ner. A young officer—for sol knew he must 
have been by his superior dress—dismounted, 
and, picking up the ill-conditioned cur, 
handed him up to me unharmed. I tried 
to thank him, but my tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth. My cheeks burn now, 
little journal, as I think of the quizzical 
smile that brightened his dark-blue eyes. 
He was of goodly size and fair of com¬ 
plexion. Something tells me I shall see 
him again. 

April 12 th. —The news has just reached us, 
causing great consternation in our bosoms, 
that France has entered into a friendly 
alliance with the colonies, making Great 
Britain a common enemy. The patriots 
received these tidings with ill-concealed 
rejoicing, England with vindictive anger. 
War now seems inevitable, for the Boston 
Port Bill and the Tea Act have so enraged 
the people that they are eager to throw off 
the English yoke. 

My father and sister speak contemptuously 
of the Continental Congress, and prophesy, 
in actual conflict, the result will be disastrous 
to the patriots’ cause; for our army is well 
equipped and well fed, while, during the 
long winter, Washington’s camp at Valley 
Forge has been the scene of terrible anguish. 
The moanings and complainings in the air 
would have deterred a less resolute com¬ 
mander. Report saith that thousands of 
soldiers were without shoes, and the frozen 
ground was marked with bloody footprints. 

How horrible is war! The thought, I 
confess, of that handsome young man, who 
so gallantly rescued my pet animal, falling 
by the musket-hall, is most repugnant to me. 

April 20th.—The air is full of sweet scents 
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from the flowers; and the leaves of the old 
oaks have gained a deeper hue and grown so 
large, my bower is quite sequestered from 
prying eyes. 

I seek this retreat each morning, thinking 
perhaps I shall see, among the militia pass¬ 
ing, the face of that young man. It would 
be quite impossible for me ever to have 
speech with him, though I should much like 
to thank him for his kindly aid when Gip’s 
danger was so imminent. 

April 21st.—This I whispered to your 
pages last night, my journal, never thinking 
that this morning I should have both sight 
and speech of Major Carrington. It hap¬ 
pened this way: he was leading a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry past, and seemed not to 
throw one glance my way. My heart beat 
violently and my eyes were suffused with 
feeling. I was so bitterly disappointed that 
I did not notice that,'after he had rode a 
short distance by, he dismounted, and, leav¬ 
ing his horse to graze, walked back. I first 
discovered him standing beneath my perch, 
his head bowed in respectful salutation. 

“Your sympathies are with the right?” 
he said, in grave sweet tones. 

“ My ideas of right and yours may be at 
strange variance,” I answered, more pertly 
than the occasion demanded. 

“You revere the great Washington?” 

“I am loyal to my king.” 

“It must not be, it must not be,” he said, 
as if agitated. “I had hoped to find a 
friend.” 

What possessed me that I said boldly, 
though my cheeks were of the hue of blood: 
“Are we therefore foes?” 

“Nay, little one, not so,” and, tearing a 
button from his coat and wrapping it in 
a paper which he tore from his note-book 
and hurriedly wrote upon, he tossed it to 
my lap. Was it by accident entirely that 
my broidered kerchief fell at his feet? He 
picked it tip and pressed it to his lips, then 
reverently- placed it in his bosom. “Virginia 
Randolph ” is worked in silk upon it. He 
will know my name, but I am already 
acquainted with his; for he has traced in 
pencil, upon the scrap of paper, “Arthur 
Carrington,” and this button belongs to the 
uniform of a major in the patriot army. 

So I have a secret at last: and a danger¬ 
ous one, should my father or sister discover 
it. 


May 7th, 1778.—-Have I become that 
hateful thing, a traitor to my country} 
I go about the house shamefacedly, not 
daring to admit to my own heart that my 
allegiance to the Crown is wavering, and all 
because of a handsome pair of eyes. If I 
mistake not, my father’s prejudice is weak¬ 
ening too; for this morning, as I sat at his 
knee and heard him reiterate his pious 
phrase, “ God will see to it that the right 
prevails,” I asked pertly if “ the God of the 
British was not the patriots’ God.” 

“Yes, yes, child, I suppose so,” he 
answered, as if amused at my impertinence. 

Many of the noble families of Virginia at 
first professed themselves in full accord with 
the Continental Congress, but a lingering 
attachment to the Crown and favors from 
functionaries in royal pay have undecided 
them. 

My sister Dorothy, inured to pomp and 
equipage, cannot bring herself to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the simplicity of the patriots’ life, 
though we have suffered much privation 
through our crops being seized by the patriot 
Philistines, and our tobacco could not he 
shipped, owing to the fact that the waters of 
the Chesapeake are held by the British fleet. 

May 10th.—Our house has been in great 
confusion, for General Washington and staff 
have taken possession and ordered dinner 
served. There is a great scampering hither 
and thither of the servants; for my father, 
with the fine affability of a Virginia gentle¬ 
man, has ordered prepared the best the larder 
affords, while my sister caused our fine 
napery and best service of plate to be laid 
for these self-invited guests. As for me, 
little journal, my heart is a-flutter, for my 
sister has carried her rancor to the extent 
that she will not preside at the table, and so 
it falls upon my young shoulders. After 
Chloe had dressed my hair high and pow¬ 
dered it after the prevailing style, and I had 
donned my brocade dress and higli-lieeled 
slippers, I executed a pirouette before my 
mirror, then tried to assume a dignity that I 
was far from feeling, as I sat opposite my 
father. 

May 10th.—I was gratified with a view of 
Washington, who is tall and well built and 
mingles the ease and complacency of a 
gentleman with the air of a soldier. He 
took small notice of anyone but my father, 
with whom he conversed in measured tones; 
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and I was glad to hide my embarrassment 
under cover of eating, for next to the great 
Washington sat Major Carrington, who, if I 
mistake not, was as ill at ease as myself. 
Indeed, Washington rallied him upon his 
backward deportment toward the ladies. 
Major Carrington cast a burning entreating 
glance toward me as I withdrew and left the 
gentlemen to discuss their wine, that has set 
my heart to beating so violently that I have 
locked myself in my room that I can better 
compose myself, though privately I am sure 
to contemplate the fine face of Arthur—nay, 
Major Carrington. 

A knocking at the door startles me. 
Fie, fie, miss 1 thy guilty air betrays thee; 
it is but Ohloe, whose boisterous mirth I 
cannot brook to-day. She brings me a 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley and a note that, 
after many contortions of her face, she fishes 
from the pocket of her gown. 

Oh, what joy and fervor in life I 

A note from Major Carrington to Miss 
Yirginia Bandolpli: 

“Sweet Maiden: May 10th, 1778. 

There is graven on my heart a picture 
whose beauty tempts me often to reflection 
during the weary marches: a sunny face 
surrounded by an aureole of floating curl8, 
mischievous eyes that peep like those of a 
dryad from the green of an old oak-tree. 
As I approach, I find the nymph human 
and carrying a ridiculous assumption of 
dignity upon her girlish face, so that I 
scarcely dare address her. Though her 
manner repelled me, yet her eyes invited, 
and the pouting lips urged though they did 
not move. I know no victor but the patriots’ 
cause, no fear but that of God; yet, curi¬ 
ously enough, I surrender to this fair face 
and fragile form. 

Will the strong champion of her king 
meet a poor patriot ’neath the old oak 
to-night at eleven, le3t in the providence 
of God we may not meet again, and I have 
somewhat to say to her, 

Arthur Carrington.” 

May 11th, 1778.—There has something 
happened. A great joy fills my heart. How 
can I tell thee, little journal? I am the 
betrothed wife of Arthur Carrington—him 
who in his grave demeanor most resembles 


the great Washington. It was after eleven 
when I stole from my room last night, for I 
had not concluded to accede to his request 
for a meeting, though I dissembled a head¬ 
ache and sought my bed early that I might 
debate this question. The moon shone in 
upon me in calm splendor, throwing its 
beams upon the polished floor. The curtains 
swayed toward me, moved by the night 
winds, as if they were imploring hands— 
Arthur’s hands. At last, I dressed myself 
with hasty fingers and Btole down the broad 
staircase, fearing lest my footsteps be heard 
on the polished floor, past the fire-place 
where the embers still smoldered, and out 
the front door, startled at my own shadow, 
and across the shrubbery to the old oak. A 
tall form came out of the gloom, and Major 
Carrington, without further ado, told me his 
love and turned night into day. He talked 
long of how his life first belonged to his 
country, and the dangers to which he was 
constantly exposed, and how he hated the 
circumstances that made a clandestine meet¬ 
ing necessary to us from fear of my father’s 
wrath. 

“Now, little one,” he said, “if there were 
no great question of right and wrong at 
stake, or if I were a servant of the Crown, 
what would you say ?” 

“Arthur I Arthur!” I cried. 

“Yirginia,” he whispered, in a voice 
husky with tears, as he took me in his arms, 
“ before daybreak, I shall be far away; but 
God is good: whatever comes, do not doubt 
that. I know we shall meet again, my best 
beloved—Virginia 1” 

We stood wrapped in this warm embrace 
for a few moments, then, taking from his 
pocket a golden locket in which lay one of 
his crisp yellow curls, he fastened it about 
my neck; then, kissing me fervently again, 
he put me from him, and, covering hi3 face, 
groaned mightily. Trembling, I retraced 
my footsteps through the gay parterre of 
flowers, and at the door I turned, and by the 
moonlight glimmering through the shrubbery 
I thought I saw him move, and a tremulous 
sigh seemed to come floating toward me. I 
held out my arms toward him. I ran back, 
stumbling through the dew-drenched flowers, 
to the spot; but it was vacant. I looked 
again; it must have been the wind-stirred 
Judas-tree I saw, and the sighing air that I 
heard. 
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Letter to Miss Virginia Randolph, which She seems to have grown sterner and more 
she never received, and written under pecul- censorious toward me since our stormy con- 
iar circumstances. versation in which she revealed to me her 

“May 20 th, 1778. knowledge of what she called my “despicable 
My Beloved Virginia: In despair that intrigue with a patriot.” Though methinks 
I shall ever see your loved lineaments again, her eyes soften when they rest upon me 
I write these lines, praying that God will lately, for I have grown both thin and pale, 
bless you. A great fear is upon me that you May 1st, 1779.—Mr. James Clinton, an 
will never see this letter; for, out foraging, honorable gentleman and a British officer, is 
X was fired upon by British soldiers. I w ith us again. He remained closeted with 
sought this cave for safety, but a huge stone my father during the morning. This even- 
has fallen over its mouth, shutting me in i„ g) he sits with us by the big fire-place. I 
a living tomb. Escape is impossible without am picking an indifferent tune from my 
someone should hear my cries, and I have spinet, though despair is eating to the core of 
called until I am hoarse j the echoes cast ln y heart. Dorothy sits on the other side, 
back my shrieks in hollow mockery. The diligently stitching wristbands for my father’s 
bitterness of it all is, that our joy should be shirts. To-day, I walked weakly down to the 
of so short duration and you will feel that 0 id oaks and stood beneath their branches. 
I am a recreant lover. I have been walled The bursting flower-buds and the soft spring 


in here what must have been two days a i r conjured up my parting with Arthur 
already, though I can keep no track of time, there. A step, and Mr. James Clinton stood 
and it seems an eternity. I have only a part beside me and made me a formal offer of his 


of a biscuit left, and such strange fantasies hand and heart. I burst into tears. 


surge in my brain that I pen this letter to 
you before I go utterly mad. Thank God 
for writing materials 1 I will place these 
lines in a glass bottle, that they may at least 
survive this poor body, though they may 
never reach your sight. 

God is good; God is merciful, to let you 
seem so near me. You are praying forme 
now, at this moment: I feel it—I know it is 
so, my beloved. It is not farewell—I cannot 
say farewell; there is no farewell to love 
like ours. This agony will soon be over, 


“ Oh, sir,” I said, “ my heart is with my 
lover—my lover who fills a patriot’s grave. 
His love was not a trifling—” but I stopped 
abruptly, all a-tremble. Why apologize to 
him for Arthur’s sorrow and mine? 

May 2d, 1779.—There is news to-day. 
Dorothy is betrothed to Mr. Clinton. It 
seems she has loved him long, but praised 
my few virtues and strove nobly that this 
gallant officer might choose me as mistress of 
his liome. It was beautiful and unselfish in 
her, and we are so far reconciled that she 


and I will be free; I will be waiting for 
you in the land of the hereafter. Virginia, 
my best beloved, I am almost there, and 
something tells me I shall not have to wait 
long for your coming. 

Arthur L. Carrington.” 


has kissed me. 

How different am I, dear little book, from 
the joyous girl that penned your pages a 
year ago. Within is transcribed the history 
of my whole life, for I have only lived since 
I knew Arthur. My limbs grow weaker 


_ , , , every day. Fie on thee, poor little body, to 

From the journal of Virginia Randolph: be gQ influenced by an affair of the heart! 

April 30tli, 1779.—The trials and depri- I know that Arthur is dead; but God is good, 
vations of another winter are almost over, and we shall meet again. 


I busy myself with the affairs of our house¬ 
hold, but my spirit is slain, for no word has 
ever reached me from Arthur Carrington 
since he departed with Washington. 

I feel that Arthur Carrington is slain, 
though his name has not appeared among 
the list, incomplete at best, of the dead and 
mortally wounded. Sometimes I feel that 
Dorothy, with misguided zeal, has destroyed 
any tidings of him that may have come. 


In an old burying-ground near the city of 
Richmond, there stands to-day, beneath the 
green of the tall eucalyptus-tree, a monu¬ 
ment. The inscription on the marble is 
overgrown with moss and hard to decipher, 
but a close observer can trace the following: 

“ Died, of a broken heart, on the first of 
May, 1779, Virginia Randolph, aged 20 years 
and 9 days. Faithful unto death.” 
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SISTER DOROTHY. 

BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 

AD T HOE OF “AN AMBITIOUS TOMAS," “A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” ETC. 


When her only sister, Sura, was married in 
New York to Mr. Larchmout Bartlett, the intelli¬ 
gence of this event reached Dorothy Truman 
iirnoug the lovely mountains of Lucerne. Dorothy 
at once wrote home a crisp characteristic letter. 

'• Haven’t you hurried up matters marvel¬ 
ously ?” the letter ran. “ It seems to me only 
yesterday that I heard of this engagement, and 
now it is a marriage. I have not an idea what 
Mr. Larchinont Bartlett is like, though you sent 
me that beautiful photograph. The only use for 
photographs, I find, is to have them remind you 
of people. If you expect that they will enable 
you to do anything more, you are always sorely 
mistaken. My warmest congratulations, of course 
—I mean, or I ought to mean, for tlie mail who 
has been lucky enough to win my beloved and 
incomparable‘ little Sara. . . This place is a 

dream of beauty, in May. I am living in a 
cheap 4 pension ’—eight francs a day—with all 
sorts of odd people ; but, then, think of having 
Mount Vilnius, the big gray sentinel of ail the 
other Alps, greet you every morning from your 
bed-room window, sometimes doffing his cap of 
cloud to you in the most chivalrous way. . . 

Expect me home in two months, at least. Mrs. 
Bondurant is growing homesick, poor woman, 
now that her other malady is cured, and thinks 
more and more every clay of her transpontine 
.spouse and babes. It is wonderful, dear Sara, 
how our sentiment increases with our appetite. . . 
Love to mamma, and tell her I can scarcely under¬ 
stand how I have permitted her to be so long out 
of my sight. Love to papa, and tell him that I 
shall meet all further messages on the subject of 
an increased letter of credit with severe silence; 

I have not yet spent half what he has given 
me. 

Sara read a few sentences from this letter, to 
her newly-married husband. It was just after 
the return from their honeymoon. They had 
come back to the house of Sara’s parents; they 1 
were to live here; the whole of the second floor 1 
of this handsome brown-stone mansion in Fifty- ! 
seventh Street had been allotted them, making 
five spacious rooms in all. Mr. and Mrs. Tru-' 
man had gone one flight further upstairs for their : 
accommodation. 

Larchinont Bartlett, who was seated at the side 


\ of his young wife, took this letter of her sister 
| Dorothy’s somewhat languidly from Sara’s hand, 

^ and surveyed through his eyeglasses its square 
} secure chivograpby. Tie hud a long yellow 
■ mustache, a diminutive and dainty sort of nose, 
| a lank thin figure, extremely slender white 
l hands, and the air of always dressing himself 
| with an eye to the reigning mode. And yet you 
S would uot—despite even the eyeglasses—have 
[ permitted yourself to call him a mere dandy. It 
I might even have occurred to you that he was a 
; person of considerable interred, repressed, covert- 
\ ability—which he was. When a fool gives him- 
; self absolutely up to the grasp and sweep of 
[ “ caste,” as an idea, we never have the leapt. 

• doubt about the completeness of the surrender. 

| But it is otherwise with a man of brains. 
Intellect- always dies hard, and there are few 
modes of absolutely hiding it. The most zealous 
worshiper of patrician forms will invariably 
betray it. He wears his robes of office just a 
little awry. His fatuity does uot perfectly lit 
him, like the supple native idiocy of the horn 
fop. 

Larchmout Bartlett regarded Dorothy’s letter 
for some little time. His glasses were not an 
affectation; he was near-sighted to a most incon¬ 
veniencing degree. 

44 1 can understand, my dear Sara,” he at 
length said, 44 that your sister is a very different, 
sort of person from yourself.” He said it with 
a drawl; but there have often been more relent¬ 
less elongations of English syllables than that 
which lie gave, and affectation has arts of speech 
beyond any of those he employed. 

“Different?” echoed Sara. “I think no two 
people could be more unlike in every way.” This 
statement might have been construed unfavorably 
toward the absent Dorothy *, though Sara, in her 
guileless geniality, never dreamed of dispraise. 
She herself was a blonde of the willowy fragile- 
type; all the pure candor of her soul seemed to 
look forth from the lucent mellow blue of her 
eyes; and, with hair so golden and so rippling, 
with cheeks and chin so finely and softly molded, 
with a figure whose litlieness retained so many 
gracious curves, she had every right to be called 
a beauty. 

“But I am very anxious for you to like my 
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sister, Larch,” the young bride pursued, in a 
tenderer tone. “You do think that you will 
like her, don’t you?” And here Sara put one 
hand on her husband’s arm, and sought for his 
evading eyes. 

“ What on earth made her go to Europe in 
that cheap way?” muttered Larchmont. 

“ Poor Mrs. Bondurant had bronchitis danger¬ 
ously, and couldn’t go in any other.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Bondurant? Rather a common 
sort of person, eh ?” 

Sara would not have called her mother’s old 
friend a common sort of person six months ago. 
But now it was somehow different. She had, 
meanwhile, met Larchmont Bartlett, been wooed 
by him, and married him. She now said, with 
a stealthy little blush of guilt and a hesitating 
voice: 

“ Well, Larch, I should not call her common. 
No. She hasn’t the—ah—fashionable air, and—” 

“My dear Sara, don’t use that dreadful word 
‘ fashionable/ It always makes me hear the 
snipping of a milliner’s scissors.” 

Sara laughed buoyantly. “ I am afraid, if I 
said ‘swell,’ Larch, you’d think it slangy.” 

“ Say ‘ respectable/ It answers every pur¬ 
pose.” 

Sara gave a sudden start. “ Good gracious !” 
she exclaimed. “ Mrs. Bondurant is respect¬ 
able!” 

“Is she? Well, let us drop her, and talk of 
something else. As for this matter of liking 
your sister, my dear, it will all depend upon 
how she accepts me. Do you understand?” 

Sara thought, reverently, that she did under¬ 
stand. Larchmont, with perhaps an unconscious 
vanity, had alluded to himself as if he were a 
new religion or a piece of recent political reform. 
And possibly his wife, in a certain undefined 
way, placed him on a level with just such 
notable questions as these. 

The home-coming of Dorothy Truman was not 
without its dramatic accompaniments. She looked j 
all about her, so to speak, after crossing the > 
threshold of her father’s house, with alertly- j 
poised head and vigilant wary eye. She had a ! 
face full of vivacity and spirit, and a good deal } 
of her sister’s neat flexibility in figure, without \ 
a trace of Sara’s inseparable languor. Indeed, 
briskness was the most emphatic trait of all that > 
Dorothy said and did ; it was never absent from > 
hor manner and speech, any more than its salty I 
tang is absent from sea-water. Some of the j 
people who are always judging a woman by her | 
possibility of winning male admirers used to say } 
of Dorothy that spinsterhood held earlier and j 
keener threats for her than for most girls, she! 


{ was so independent, so accentuated, so sharp. 

Now, they asserted, her youth dyed all this in 
i a rosy mist; but, when the mist faded, too little 
< yielding femininity would be left behind it. If 
^ Dorothy ever heard an echo of these comments, 
i it may be set down as certainty that she merely 
i laughed her silent contempt for them. It had 
5 always seemed to her highly possible that she 
> would never marry. She had a good many 
> theories as to what men ought to be, and she 
\ knew very well that men do not like the women 
> who have those. The woman who represents 
\ recreation and not discipline to the mind mascu¬ 
line is she who walks to church, under a bridal - 

I veil, the quickest. And, if a man were like the 
sun and moon made into one, Dorothy had ofleu 
told herself she would not marry him without 
genuine love. 

She had not been home more than three hours 
before her whole individuality was in a stir and 
flutter. She considered Larchmont Bartlett odious, 
and thought Sara had made the most mistaken 
of matches. At dinner, that evening, Mr. and 
1 Mrs. Truman exchanged more than one melan¬ 
choly glance. They had dreaded that the coming 
of Dorothy would summon discord from its lair, 
and they had not been in error. It must be 
admitted that both Sara’s parents were, somehow, 
under the spell of their son-in-law’s magnificence. 
He had so dazzled them, that they had forgotten 
to disapprove of him. Years ago, when her 
husband had made his first valiant pile of thou¬ 
sands, in the retail hardware business, Mrs. 
Truman had attempted to secure a foothold in 
so-called patrician New York society. 

But she had never forgotten the attempt, 
poor woman. She made a tour of the summer 
watering-places with her husband, that year, 
and they must both have cut very sorry figures. 
It is possible that his tailor was as much to 
blame as her dressmaker. Mrs. Truman was 
now dimly conscious of wearing rings outside 
of her gloves, during this momentous pilgrimage, 
and Mr. Truman could remember that he gener¬ 
ally attired himself in evening-dress at about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The years, and 
their daughters who grew up with the years, had 
brought radical changes. Mrs. Truman had 
learned why she had failed, with all her wealth, 
to “get into society.” She had carried away 
with her, from that disastrous campaign, a good 
deal of potent chagrin; but she had carried 
away, as well, a keen respect for “the aristoc¬ 
racy.” Nor had matters been very different 
with her husband. Mr. Truman’s estimate of 
his own social importance underwent a change 
from which it never recovered. He realized, 
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after that summer, how there were certain 
things which his money could not give him or 
do for him. Like his wife, he grew to secretly 
reverence high social standing, and gradually 
acquainted himself with the various family- 
records and personal histories included under 
such august Knickerbocker names as those of 
•‘Amsterdam” or “Manhattan.” Sara had, in 
a measure, shared these feelings, and several 
years spent at a school filled with the daughters 
of New York nabobs had by no means diminished 
them. But Dorothy had always tossed her head 
in great scorn at the idea of anyone possessing 
them. She dearly.joved both of her parents, but 
hid this fondness finder a frank familiarity, which, 
to many an English eye, might have seemed the 
essence of filial disrespect. Dorothy, however, 
would not have minded the mute censure of all 
the English eyes in the world. She had always 
prided herself upon being an American of Amer¬ 
icans, and her recent trip abroad had only inten¬ 
sified this national sympathy. 

“ Which country in Europe do you like the 
best, Dorothy?” asked Sara, that evening, as 
they were seated at dinner. 

“Oh, Switzerland,” was the answer, made 
without a moment of hesitation. “ I believe 
there is no country in the world half so beau¬ 
tiful.” 

Larchmont gave one of his thin cool laughs. 
“ It is so spectacular,” he said, “ it always makes 
mo think of a chromo, or something like that.” 

Dorothy pursed her lips a little. “ It is pop¬ 
ular and healthful,” she said, in crisp undertone, 
“ and so the dainty people run it down.” Then 
her black eyes sparkled a little, as she went on 
with changed voice: “But this modem fashion 
of sneering at it will die away, and its sublimity 
and grandeur will remain, I met some people ; 
who spoke as you did, by the way; but I after- ; 
ward found out that tliey had done so entirely ; 
from affectation.” : 

“Oh, Dorothy!” murmured Sara, with an ; 
alarmed look at her husband. ! 

“ Dorothy does not mean to be uncivil, I am j 
sure,” hastened Mrs. Truman. j 

“ I fear that I am often thought so, when I tell j 
the plain truth,” said Dorothy. j 

“The plain truth shouldn’t always be spoken, j 
my dear,” said her father, with a kind of 
nervous jocoseness. 

“I can’t bear to hear my beloved Switzerland j 
talked of in that snobbish way,” declared i 
Dorothy. j 

“ I thought you were such a very loyal Amer- j 
ican,” said Larchmont, only half concealing a \ 
.sneer. \ 


“A loyal American!” cried Dorothy, gayly. 
“ Loyalty is no word for me. If I were ashamed 
of my own country—like some Americans whom 
I have met in London and elsewhere—I shouldj 
be ashamed of myself.” 

“ You seem to have met some rather unsatis¬ 
factory people, across the ocean,” said Larch¬ 
mont, with his drawl made skilfully tantalizing. 

Dorothy now felt distinctly nettled, and at 
once said: “ Unfortunately,mot all of them are 
to. be found across the ocean.” 

At the end of dinner, after she had fired not 
a few peppery little shots of this same sort, 
Dorothy was privately interviewed by her mother. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Truman, “it looks as 
if you were going to make matters very unpleas¬ 
ant for Larchmont.” 

Dorothy steadily regarded her mother for 
some little time. Then she answered, with n 
slight pained smile at the corners of her lips, 
and a series of quick little reproachful nods: 

“Oh, it docs, does it, mamma? And then 
you don’t think your son-in-law at all blaniable 
for the way he treated me?” 

“ Larchmont’s manners are perfection,” said 
Mrs. Truman, with an airy sort of reverence, as 
though she were saying colloquially a fragment 
of some sacred litany. 

“He has no manners at all,” exclaimed 
Dorothy, “ He is all mannerism. I detest such 
a type of man as that.” 

“ Dorothy!” 

“ And to think that our darliug Sara should 
have married him!” Here the tears flashed iu 
Dorothy’s eyes, as she vehemently tossed her 
head. “She never should have done it, if 1 had 
been home—never!” 

Mrs. Truman clasped both hands together, in 
a grief-stricken way. She was a very silly 
woman, and the pernicious snobbery of our 
metropolis, with which fate had brought her into 
contact, had made her still sillier. 

“ Oh, Dorothy !” she moaned. “It was such 
a splendid match for our Sara! Your father was 
delighted, and so was I. Why, only think: his 
mother was a Castlegarden, and his grandmother 
was a Brooklynheight! He couldn’t be more 
swell than he is. It puts our family right up. 
Why, I just mentioned casually, this winter, t<> 
Larchmont, that your father and I would like to 
go to one of the Patriarchs’ balls, and he got us 
cards so easily ! And ‘ everybody ’ 1ms called on 
Sara since the wedding. Some days, we would 
have a perfect stream of carriages in front of the 
house, for the whole afternoon. You couldn’t 
help remembering that the neighbors must be 
watching, behind their shades. And there was 
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that Mrs. Pillsbee, next door, who never returned • “ Indeed!” muttered Dorothy. “What, a 

my visit, seeing it all! I declare, Dorothy, % pretty figure he’ll cut, among all those popin- 
there’s so much to be downright grntel'ul for, \ jays.” 

and yet here are you coming home to turn a 5 To her father, Dorothy was equally outspoken, 
blessing into a trouble.” i though in a different way. “ Upon my word,” 

“That’s a cheerful way of describing my i; she affirmed, “you don't deserve to have the 
arrival,” said Dorothy, as she bit her lips. The \ enviable repute that yon possess, as a man of 
bald rude straightforwardness of her mother’s i brains and honesty. The idea of caring for this 
discourse was nothing new to her; she had heard \ fiction—this phantom—this will-o’-the-wisp they 
other gentle tirades in just the same glaring > call caste! You! In a smaller man, one could 
taste as this. “ Mamma,” she now went on, l forgive such a smallness. Why, these so-called 
“ answer me one question: Is Mr. Larchraout \ American aristocrats are the surprise and the 
Bartlett a person of any means whatever?” ^ridicule of Europe. And to let our Sara marry 
“Not much,” said Mrs. Truman, coloring a ^ that mere fashion-plate of a man, simply because 
little. | lie can take his wife amori^the snobs of the 

“ 1 thought not,” asseverated Dorothy. “ This \ F. 0. D. C. Dancing-class without having to 
marriage has been simply a downright sale— \: cringe and struggle getting her there! Oh, it’s 
nothing more.” I petty, and at the same time monstrous !” 

“Oh, Dorothy Truman !” cried her mother,^ “ Look here, Dorothy,” said that young lady’s 
in plaintive anger. “How can you—and how \ father, laying one hand on her shoulder: 
dare you?” '^“You’re going to make trouble in this house— 

Here Dorothy threw both arms around her 11 can see it in your eyes.” 
mother’s neck. But she did not kiss her; she) “ I’m going to prevent trouble,” said Dorothy, 
scolded her, instead. 'stolidly, “if lean.” 

“Oh, you goose! You foolish stupid old | “What do you mean?” asked Mr. Tinman, 
goose, you! Between papa and yourself, yon i witli the bluffness of a man whom subtleties 
may have shattered poor Sara’s life. 1 don’t \ irritate. 

know how I can ever forgive cither of you. Do j “ You shall see, fathei*,” said Dorothy. She 
you suppose I don’t already see just how matters | was always very serious, very nmcli in earnest, 
stand? You’ve gone down on your knees—all j when she called him “Father,” like this, 
three—before this shallow, pompous, conceited^ “Now, Dorothy,” said Mr. Truman, showing 
young fortune-hunter, And what does he give j a burst of that firmness which he could maintain 
you,'in exchange for your devotion? A languid > so capably where it- was a question of will and 
hall-amused contempt!” \ opinion going together, with all except this 

“ Contempt? Oh, Dorothy !” > energetic young daughter of his, “ now, Dorothy, 

“ It’s true. 1 mean to watch his conduct l y° u just listen to me, and let well alone. Sara 
toward Sava narrowly enough, you may be sure J is getting on nicely enough with Larchmont. 
of that. What,-this marriage will mean to Sara J She and he understand one another perfectly.” 
is, after all, the important question. I saw that \ “Oh, they do?” said Dorothy, with scathing 
he left the house almost immediately after < irony. Several days had now elapsed since her 
dinner, this evening.” ; conversation with her mother, and she had, 

“He must have been annoyed at you,” said ] meanwhile, used a good deal of shrewd though 
Mrs. Truman. “ He usually goes an hour later.” \ covert observation. “Do you call it ‘ under- 
“Oh,” said Dorothy, “then he usually does I standing one another perfectly,’ to be on dog¬ 
go, eh?” | and-master terms ? Sara is completely neglected 

“ Well, yes.” \ by her husband, and yet so much in awe of his 

“ With Sara, or without ?” \ assumed greatness that she does not, for an instant, 

“ He hasn’t taken Sara much lately.” • venture to complain. How long can this sort 

“ Oh, be hasn’t? And does he tell her where 5 of thing go on? Until her gentle patience gives 
he geos?” \ way at last under the pressure of that man’s 

“Yes. He goes to his club—the Gramercy j cold-blooded selfishness? Then all remedies will 
Club, you know. It is the most select in New ^ arrive too late. As it is, there is some hope of 
York: smaller than the Metropolitan, and nearly \ saving Sara’s future. That hope rests entirely 
all made up from our very first families. And \ in appeal to her husband. Such an appeal I 
he has promised to use all his best influence to ] must, and shall, make.” 

have your father made a member of the Gra- j Mr. Truman heaved a sigh. There was no use 
mercy.” > of opposing Dorothy when her mood took this: 
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resolute and sybilline aspect. He had himself 
begun secretly to chafe under the “de haut en 
has” attitude of his son-in-law. There was, 
nowadays, a certain patronage in the way Larch- 
inont condescended to seat himself at the Truman 
dinner-table, occupy his sumptuous apartments, 
even draw the generous allowance made by bis 
wife’s father. 

“ Dorothy’s right,” at length declared Mr. 
Truman to his wife. “ It mustn’t go on like 
this forever. If Dorothy could only win Sara 
into trusting her, and even joining forces with 
her, the chances of success would be much 
better.” 

“ But, Ira—•” began his wife. 

“You trust our Dorothy, Adeline. She loves 
Sara, heart and soul, and we know it. ' All we 
can do is look on and see the fight. We can't: 
take sides with her, I suppose, because she won’t:: 
let us.” : 

Dorothy had a very difficult time before she 
oould move by a single inch Sara’s rooted loyalty • 
to her husband. But she knew very well that ! 
some such dislocation nS this must now be j 
effected, or a tumultuous riiin would soon follow j 
in its place. 1 • ' ■ ' j 

“ Be as devotedly and as deeply fond of this I 
man as you can be,” she said, “and, the fonder ; 
you are, the more sincerely glad will it make me. i 
But, Sara, to let him treat you as lie "is doing j 
proves no love on your own part. Who secs you j 
abroad at his side? Yon valued his ‘position’” ; 
—Dorothy could never even pronounce any of' 
these words, expressing patrician rank, without • 
a certain bellicose tartness of tone—-“you valued j 
his * position,’ I say, when yon married him; ; 
but now you are not reaping a single advantage : 
from it. 1 don’t declare that, he merely holds I 
you * something better than his dog, a little dearer j 
than his horse’; but I do declare, my sister, that 
he thrusts you out of .sight, as if he were \ 
ashamed of you. If he had married yon, not 1 
loving you, he would have been committing a < 
cowardly, a villainous act. I do not think lie j 
did this. No. I have watched him closely, and \ 
l believe that he does care for you sincerely, at { 
heart. But he makes you drop into the place ( 
of an inferior; he does not let you hold, beside i 
him, the place of an equal. It reminds me of j 
those morganatic marriages in Europe; you are $ 
only half his wife. Mamma spoke of the stream \ 
of people who called upon you. But who calls \ 
now? Larchinont prefers that you should not { 
pay visits. To pay visits means to receive them, \ 
and both together mean being ‘ in society.* But \ 
Larchmont does not want you to be * in society.’ j 
It necessitates the bore of taking you about; and ! 


that he shrinks from. He is in society ’ himself, 
and—I must say it, Sara—pupa’s money enables 
him to enjoy himself there.” 

Poor Sara’s lip quivered. She wanted to 
resent her sister’s words, and yet there was 
a tenderness in Dorothy’s look and mien which 
forbade such a course. Then, too, the voice 
which now addressed her seemed like an audible 
corroboration of her own growing fears. Sin* 
dropped her eyes for a moment, and sat quite 
silent, knowing that her sister watched her. 
Then, as she suddenly raised them, Dorothy saw 
that they swam in tears. 

“Oh, Dorothy,” she exclaimed, while her 
voice fell pitifully, “I’m—I’m glad you think 
that he still really loves me!” 

About a week later, on a certain Monday 
evening, as Larchmont. Bartlett entered the draw¬ 
ing-room, in his usual full-dress, he found his 
sister-in-law standing near a table, on which lay 
two brilliant, and costly-looking bouquets. 

“Pretty, aren’t they?” said Dorothy; care¬ 
lessly. 

“ Yes,” said Larchmont. Meanwhile, he had. 
seen that. Dorothy’s nltirewasof unaccustomed 
richness; She was, by no means, shove the 
wearing of a handsotrte gown now and then, 
ntid rather prided herself upon following the 
prevalent fashion without going conspicuously 
beyond it. “Are they your flowers?” her 
brother-in-law added. 

“One bunch is mine,” said Dorothy, “and 
one is Sara's.” She began to draw on a pair of 
long white gloves ns she thus spoke. 

“ Sam’s ?” repeated Larchmont. 

“ Yes. We’re going to the opera together. 
It’s ‘Carmen.’ 1 am passionately fond of ‘Car¬ 
men.’ I’ve taken a box for Sara and myself.” 

Larchmont changed color. “ I saw my wife 
at dinner,” he said, almost under his breath, 
“ns yon are aware. She did not, then, mention 
any such plan.” 

“No?” snid Dorothy, who was coolness itself. 
“I suppose she forgot.. You forget to mention 
so many of your plans to her.” 

She saw an exasperated look cross Ins face, as 
he walked several steps away from her. “AVon’t 
you come with us?” she now asked. “It’s one 
of those small boxes, you know; but we shall 
have two empty seats.” 

He was pale, as he turned toward her again. 
“Excuse me,” bo said, visibly biting Ins lip; 
“you will have three, I think—my wife’s, as 
well.” 

Dorothy smiled, and threw back her bond a 
little. “You are mistaken,” she snid. “Ah, 
here is Sara now.” 
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Sara was indeed just then entering the drawing- 
room. She looked very pretty, in a dress of 
soft blue material, garnished with ample puffs 
of more ethereal texture. She gave a slight- 
start, on seeing her husband, but glided at once 
to her sister’s side. 

“ Here is your bouquet,” said Dorothy, hand¬ 
ing her one of the two nosegays. “ White and 
pink will just make the right contrast with your 
dress.” 

There was a silence, while Sara bent her face 
down toward the flowers. And then her husband 
broke the silence, saying: 

“ Sara, tnuy I ask why you have not consulted 
me about this proposed evening at the opera?” 

Sara’s voice was firm, as she answered, looking 
mildly but unflinchingly at the speaker: • 

“ You go where you please, evening after 
evening, and never consult me. I took your 
indifference on the subject for granted.” 

" I see,” said Larchmont, as if he were speak¬ 
ing between his teeth. “You have made a 
singular error, my dear. I forbid you to go to 
the opera, in this way.” 

“You forbid!” cried Dorothy, with a high 
burst of laughter. “Oh, that is too delicious. 
Ah, there’s the carriage; I heard it stop outside; 
and here is Marie, with our opera-cloaks.” 

The presence of the servant, who had now 
appeared, wrought at least a momentary effect 
on Larekraont’s gathering wrath. He stood and 
stared at his wife, while she allowed herself to be : 
wrapped in the cashmere cloak Marie extended. ■ 
But, just as Sara had begun to button it, he: 
walked up to her side and said, in a husky voice ; 
which hardly seemed his own : : 

“ Remove that cloak. You remain at home.: 
I command you.” : 

As the last word left him, Dorothy slipped 
between himself and his wife. j 

“ Let me see you dare to keep her borne, j 
Larchmont Bartlett—that’s all,” she said, very j 
quietly. “ Sara has no enjoyments—none what- ; 
ever. You neglect her, and now you blame; 
her for seeking her own pleasures. I say she i 


shall go. Now, let us see who is the stronger— 
you or I.” 

He drew backward, and his face became quite 
colorless. “ I am speaking to my wife,” he 
said. 

“ And I am speaking to you,” shot in Dorothy. 

“ You have no rights of interference—none 
whatever.” 

“ Then I will assume them. I happened to 
know and love my sister a good many years 
before you married her. You’ve had matters 
entirely your own way, in this house, quite 
long enough. I don’t propose to see Sara crushed 
and buried by you any longer. Oh, I’m not in 
: the least manner awed by either your frowns or 
. your sneers. Sara is going to the opera with 
me, this evening. Please .understand that. This 
; evening 1” 

And here Dorothy drew her sister’s unresisting 
arm determinedly within her own. 

“ You shall repent this vulgarity,” said Larch¬ 
mont, in a choked voice. 

Dorothy gave one of her laughs. 

“Vulgarity!” she echoed. “That is always 
the way. men of your absurd views treat any 
woman who speaks her mind, and urges her 
common rights. To have a particle of real spirit 
is to be ‘ vulgar.’ The word comes to your lips 
as easily as the brandy you sip at your clubs. 
And, if it isn’t * vulgar,’ it’s ‘American.’ Now, 
be good enough, always henceforward, to realize 
that I’m as vulgar and as American as possible. 
It may save a great deal of future misunderstand¬ 
ing between us. C«me, Sara.” 

She led her sister to the door of the drawing¬ 
room, with a- high head and a firm step. But, 
just as they both reached the threshold, Larch¬ 
mont hurried several paces after them. 

“I’ll make you regret this, Dorothy Truman,” 
he exclaimed. “ Mark my words, I will.” 

“I don’t want to miss the first act of ‘Car¬ 
men’,” said Dorothy, with another laugh, look¬ 
ing at him across one shoulder. “ I’ll see you 
later.” 

[TO BE COtfOL¥DED.] 
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THE MYSTERY AT BLACKWOOD ORANGE. 

* BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIE KOHL’S HEIR.** 


CHAPTER I. 

KEEl’INO TRYST. 

I pause an instant on the threshold of this 
story. You will call it, perhaps, incredible, im¬ 
possible. Bo it so—but it is true. Twenty years 
ago its principal incidents were wonderingly 
chronicled in every paper the length and breadth 
of the land. Incrediblo it sounds—true it is. It 
is but ono more proof of the veracity of that 
hackneyed axiom—“truth is stranger than fic¬ 
tion,” 

A raw and gusty March day was closing in a | 
rawer and gustier twilight. One lurid bar of ; 
blood-red streaked the black sky where tho \ 
sun lmd set wrnthfully; all else was murky, ; 
troubled, darkness. A wailing wind moaned j 
through the gaunt trees, and sent the March j 
dust whirling in blinding clouds before it. In ! 
the ominous sky, in tho groaning blast, the I 
coming storm, heralded its approach. 

The five P. M. train from Boston’camo thun¬ 
dering into the dull, little station of Hollisville. 
Tho lamps flared in the numberless draughts, 
and tho little way-station looked unutterably 
dismal and desolate in the eerio gloaming. 
Half a dozen stragglers lounged about, bands 
deep in their pockets, hats drawn far over their 
eyes, waiting to see the passengers alight. 

There was but one. A tall young man, with 
a light overcoat thrown across his arm sprang 
off, and walked into the station. “All aboard,” 
shouted the conductor; and with a demoniac 
shriek the train plunged forward, and was lost 
in the blnekening evening. 

The half-dozen Btragglors turned their twelve 
eyes upon the tall young man with the over¬ 
coat—a stranger to them—a stranger in Hollis- 
ville. A handsome and gentlcmnnly fellow, with 
dark, bright eyes, a black mustache, and ft mag¬ 
nificent ring blazing on his ungloved left hand. 

It flashed like a great eye of fire as he stood 
under one of the gas-jets and lit a segar. 

“Nasty night, sir,” suggested tho station- 
master, rather impressed by this superb stran¬ 
ger: “we’ll have it hot and heavy before 
morning.” 

The stranger nodded carelessly, blew a fra¬ 
grant cloud of smoke in the face of the nearest 
straggler, walked to the door, and looked long 
and earnestly down the road. The dull littlo 


[ village (dull at its best and brightest) was 
unspeakably forlorn and forsaken this bleak 
March evening. Not even a si ray dog wnn- 
! dered through its one long, straggling street; 
j everybody was shut up behind those lighted 
J windows, in square, white, wooden dwellings, 
j with the inevitable green blinds—houses as 
f much alike as peas in a pod. 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders signi¬ 
ficantly. 

“A gay and festive place, this Hollisville of 
yours, my friend. Existence dragged out hero 
must be a priceless boon. There’s an hotel, I 
suppose ?” 

“Five of ’em,”- replied tho station-master, 
triumphantly; “the Hollisville House, the “Far¬ 
mers’ Home, the United States, the-” 

“That will do. Which is the best?” 

“Wall, the Hollisvillc’s the dearest and the 
! nearest—and a pretty fair hotel, I reckon. There 
i it stands, sir, with them air beeches iu front of 
j it.” 

t “Thanks; I’ll try it. Whereabouts does Miss 
I Ilardenbrook live?” 

| “Miss Ilardenbrook? Well, you can’t Bee 
; Miss Ilardenbrook’s. from bore; it’s pretty nigh 
; ’totber end of the village. Be you ft friend of 
Miss Hardenbrook’s, stranger?” with a curious 
i stare. 

The young man laughed, a peculiar short 
i laugh, as he flung away his segar, and invested 
; himself in his overcoat. 

; “I don’t know about that. If I’m not, how- 
: ever, it’s Miss Hardenbrook’s fault; I'm not at 
all proud. Good-evening to you.” 

He strode away; the stragglers watched him 
out of sight. 

j “Not proud, ain’t you?” said tho station - 
| master; “maybo not, but you’re pretty con- 
; siderablc cbcekj\ What’s he to Miss Ilnrden- 
| brook, I wonder? She never has no visitors.” 
i “One of her handsome niece’s city beaux, I 
j calk'late,” suggested one. 

“Miss Hardenbrook’s very poorly to-day,” 

I another remarked. “She ain’t expected to live 
j the week out. Miss Isabel will drop into a 
| good thing when the old girl goes off the hooks. 

• She’ll be the richest and handsomest gal in 
: Massachusetts.” 

• “And this young chap, with the black mus- 
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tuchc nn<l diamond ring, comes down before¬ 
hand to make sure of his game. A fortune- 
hunter, or a gambler, moat likely. They all 
look like that—black mustaches, diamond rings, 
tall hats, and lots of cheek.” 

The young man, thus unflntteringly discussed, 
reached the hotel, meantime, secured liis room, 
ordered his supper, and ate it with an appetite. 
His watch pointed to six as he came from the 
table. It was quite dark now—moonless and 
starless; a bleak, bitter night. 

“Pleasant this,” the young man muttered, 
“‘an inky sky above, an inky earth below.’ 
My dear girl will hardly venture out in this 
March tornado; but, like a true knight, I must 
brave the elements, and be at the place of 
tryst.” 

He buttoned up his overcoat, drew his hat far 
over Ills eyes, and sallied out into the gusty 
darkness. There were no street lamps in primi¬ 
tive Ilollisville; and the lighted windows were 
so obscured by tossing trees, that they illumi¬ 
nated his path but little. The park was strange 
to him, too; but he plunged carelessly forward 
with an easy trust in luck and himself, that was 
characteristic of the man, humming the fag end 
of an old ballad. 

“ My father he Inu locked the door, 

My mother keep* the key; 

But neither bolts nor lursVan part 
My uwu true love and me.” 

“Oh, hang it!” ns he stumbled over an ob¬ 
struction. “Miss Hardenbrook would lock the 
door and beep the key, too, if she dreamed 
George Wildair was within a ecoro of miles of 
this delectable, happy villnge. I hope Issie 
will keep tryst; one doesn’t mind breaking 
one’s shins for the girl of one’s heart; but if 
tho girl doesn’t come. This ought to be the 
spot, I think.” 

He was out on the vergo of a bleak marsh, 
just discernible, and no more. Pollard willows 
waved and crackled, and low clumps of furze- 
bushes dotted it—black spectres, this bad March 
night. 

“This is the spot, and this is the hour,” Mr. 
George Wildair muttered to himself; “and a 
more desolate spot, and a more dismal hour, 
my adored Isabel couldn’t have chosen, if she 
had tried for a lifetime. May the gods that 
specially watch over fools and lovers send her 
soon, or I will be found here, to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, frozen as stiff ns Lot’s wife.” 

A stop sounded on the road—baked hard as 
iron with black frost—a quick, light, woman’s 
step. An instant later, and a slender female 
figure stood before him, dimly outlined against 
the gloomy night sky. 


“Isabel.” 

He started forward, his arms outstretched. 

“George!” 

An hysterical cry of delight, and the out¬ 
stretched arms were empty no longer. 

“Dear George—dearest George, how good It 
is to see you again!” sho cried, in tho same 
hysterical way. “Oh! tho last two months 
have seemed like eternity, never to^see you, 
never to henr from you! And Miss Harden¬ 
brook has been so cross, and so suspicious; and 
Ellen Rossiter has watched me as a cat watches 
a mouse. Oh!” clinging to him with something 
between a laugh and a sob, “one may buy even 
gold too dear, George.” 

“My dear little Issic! My precious little, ill- 
used darling! So you are enduring daily mar¬ 
tyrdom for my sake. Time doesn't improve 
Miss Hardenbrook’s temper, I suppose; but as 
it doesn’t improve her health, cither, there is 
reason to hope your martyrdom will soon end. 
How is she?” 

“Very, very ill, and liable to die at any mo¬ 
ment. Ellen Rossiter hardly leaves her night 
or day.” 

“Ellen Rossiter is the toad-eating, tuft-hunt¬ 
ing old maid cousin you told me of, who hopes 
to supplant you in Miss Hardenbrook’s will?” 

“And who will supplant me, George,” the 
girl said, solemnly, “as surely as aunt Harden¬ 
brook finds out you are here, and that wo have 
met.” 

“But Bhe must not find it out,” Mr. Wildair 
said, in rather a startled tone; “and she must 
not know we have met. It would be a terrible 
thing for us, Isabel, if you lost your aunt’s for¬ 
tune.” 

The girl looked up at him earnestly. But in 
the darkness the expression his face wore could 
not be seen. 

“You would not love me less, George?” 

“You foolish child! As if any loss in this 
lower world could make me do that.” 

“Then why would its loss he terrible? I 
should like to be rich, George; to live luxu¬ 
riously, to dress superbly, to have all that is 
beautiful and bright in life around me; but I 
could give all up and go forth to beggary with 
you, my beloved, without one pang. Nothing 
in this wide earth could be terrible to me, but 
the loss of your love, George.” 

Mr. Wildair laughed and kisse l her. But tho 
laugh sounded cynical, and the kiss was not at 
all the rapturous proceeding it might have been. 

“A very pretty speech, my dear, and a very 
flattering one. But there is a homely old adage, 
which is as true as truth itself to.my mind, 
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‘When poverty comes in at the door, love flics 
out of the window.’ The going forth to beg¬ 
gary sounds nice aud sentimental in theory; 
but when it camo to practice, I should quietly 
steal a razor and cut my throat. The story of 
King Cophetua and tlio Beggar Maid, as told 
by Mr. Tennyson, is a very charming story, in¬ 
deed; and if /were a King Cophetua, and Mias 
Hardeubrook disinherited you, I should tako 
my dark-eyed beggar maid, and make her my 
queen as promptly and romantically as lie did. ] 
But, you see, being only a briefless barrister, 
just able to earn the bread and salt of daily life, J 
and nothing more, beggar maids are not prac- I 
ticable. So, my pretty Issie, if wo are to be! 
blest for life before our hair turns gray, you! 
must become heiress of Miss Hardenbrook's j 
thousands.” ] 

“Then it is Miss Hardenbrook’s fortune you j 
marry, not Isabel Vance?” j 

She spoko in a cold, constrained voice, draw- j 
ing herself free from his encircling arms. 

“Nonsense, Issict" he said, impatiently, “you 
know better than that. I’m not a very seuti-: 
mental young man, and I tell you the plain 
truth. I love you dearly—I would marry you 
without a stiver to-morrow, if I could; but I. 
can’t; and if the Venus Celestis were to corno 
alive on earth, and offer to become Mrs. Wildair 
out of hand, 1 should Imvo to thank the radiant 
goddess, and respectfully decline, unless sho 
brought several thousand dollars from Olympus 
with her. Don’t be Billy. Isabel, and don’t bo 
sentimental; Miss Hardcnbrook will die shortly, 
and if she wasn’t an unconscionable old spider 
she would have died long ago; and when your 
six months mourning has expired, we’ll be mar¬ 
ried. and live happy forever after.” 

He took her in his arms again, and kissed 
the face that, even in the gloom, wns dimly 
beautiful. But bis words chilled iicr, and his 
careless caresses could not satisfy her troubled 
heart. 

“But, George. Oh, stop! let us look the 
worst in the face. She may disinherit mo—who 
knows? She is ns capricious os the wind; she 
has made half a dozen different wills already; 
and the will that leaves all to me is not yet 
signed. It may never be, George—and then?” 

“And then,” said Mr. George Wildair, in a 
hard, resolute voice, “we will have crow’s-feet 
under our eyes, and our heads will be beauti¬ 
fully silvered by the frosts of time before our 
honeymoon begins.” 

“No,” cried the girl, as if with a sudden in¬ 
spiration, “I know better than that! When I 
lose my fortune I lose you—you will go look 


for another heiress; you will never grow gray 
waiting for me. And I-” 

“And you?” the young man said, with a 
light laugh, “finish your prediction, my pretty 
Sybil.” 

Ho would hardly have laughed so easily had 
he seen how her face altered in the darkness. 
Her eyes blazed up, her hands ctenched, her 
teeth shut convulsively together. 

“Don’t ask me! Don’t ask me, George* I 
grow afraid of myself when I think of it. Better 
for you you bad never been born than to tamper^ 
with what is here!” 

Sho struck her breast heavily as she spoke, 
and something in her changed voice went with 
a thrill to his heart. But he next inslant he 
laughed again, and kissed the quivering lips. 

“My dear little tragedy-queen! You vow 
vengeance like the heroine of a high-pressure 
novel. We won’t suppose such horrid things, 
we’ll look on the bright side. Isabel Vnnco will 
be Dorothy Hardenbrook’s heiress, and George 
Wildair’s beautiful wife. Well, where are you 
going?” 

“It is striking seven—bear it! Miss Harden- 
brook may miss me, and send Ellen Rossiter in 
search. If sho does, all is lost. Oh, George! 
George!” with a sudden passionate cry, n sud¬ 
den passionate clasping him in her arms, “ff I 
lose you I shall die! Let mo go—my fortune 
is at stake. I cannot afford to lose my fortune 
now—God help me!” 

Something in her voice, in her clinging clasp, 
touched his frivolous heart—and it was a frivo¬ 
lous heart to the core. 

“My dear little girl! I were the basest vil¬ 
lain on earth to prove false to you. When I do, 
I pray that I may die!” 

“Amen!” 

He shuddered ns the ominous word passed her 
lips; he opened his arms and let her go. 

“When shall I see you again?” 

“Not until all is over,” she replied, steadily. 
“I will not risk again tlio fortune you prize so 
highly, George, as I have risked it this night. 
You will go back to Boston to-morrow morning.” 

“But I may write to you, at least? And you 
will answer?” 

“No; my aunt’s spy, Ellen RoBsiter, would 
find it out and betray us. I am afraid of that 
woman. I will neither see you, nor hear from 
you, until I go to you the mistress of Dorothy 
Hardenbrook’s thousands. I will lay them at 
your feet, George, where my heart has been 
for many a day. If 1 win, all is yours; if I 
lose-” 

Her voice died away. George Wildair, with 
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a chill of ominous dread, broke'the pause that; 
followed. 

“You will not lose—you will bo my queen as 
you ore my darling. Good-by, my own love, 
until we meet again.” 

“Good-by,” she said, solemnly. “Good-by, 
my love, my darling; and God bless you! Who 
knows whether I will be able to say that when 
we meet again?” 

She fluttered away with the last strange 
words on her lips—fluttered away, and the 
Jllack night swallowed her up. And Mr. George 
Wildnir turned very slowly, and made the best 
of his way back to the hotel, with a very dis¬ 
agreeable prescience of impending evil trou¬ 
bling his usually serene mind. 

“It’s an uncommon bad-looking piece of busi¬ 
ness, George, my boy,” the young lawyer soli¬ 
loquized. “If the old girl turns up trump and 
does the right thing by Issie, all will go on 
well, and George Wildair will have a wife and 
a fortuuc to be proud of. But if she doesn’t— 
oh! it’s an ugly hitch, and I can’t perform im¬ 
possibilities and marry Miss Vnneo. And yet 
she is just the sort, is Isabel Vance, to go and 
kill herself, or somebody else—perhaps both. 
She’s tremendously in lovo with me, poor little 
girl; and it’s flattering, but not at all pleasant.” 

ifefore Mr. Wildair had come to the end of 
his soliloquy, and lit a consolntry segar, there 
emerged a figure from behind a clump of bushes, 
not two yards off the spot where the lovers bad 
held their interview. It was a woman. She 


dimly on the hearth; medicine-bottles and glasses 
strewing the table; the old-fashioned four-post 
bedstead standing in the center of the floor, 
and old Dorothy Hardenbrook lying upon it, 
never to leave it but for her coffin. 

The sick woman was all alone, and wide 
awake. The glittering eyes looked out of a 
withered, wasted, wrinkled face, like glowing 
coals; her skinny hands clutched a note, con¬ 
taining a few lines, written in a big, masculine 
hand. Over and over again, with a fierce and 
wrathful glance, the sick woman had read these 
lines: 

“My Darling —If by any chance you cun 
give your sick dragon, and her attendant, Cer¬ 
berus, the slip, give it to them to-night. I will 
be at the place you appointed at a little past 
six. I am dying to see you, and see you I must, 
despite all the vindictive, dying old maids in 
Christendom. Devotedly, G. W.” 

The glare in the glittering old eyes, that de¬ 
voured this cold-blooded note, was something 
horrible to see. 

“If she docs! if she docs!” she panted aloud. 
“The heartless, ungrateful hussy! A miserable 
play-acting pnupef, that I took from the streets 
and the stage, and fed, and clothed, and cher¬ 
ished! And this is my reward. She knows I 
liato this George Wildair, and all his race— 
faithless and false, and corrupt to the core of 
their black, bad hearts, one and all. She knows 
it: and if she meets him to-night—if she meets 


had heard nnd seen all. and her sharp, sallow j 
face was flushed with triumph. j 

“At Inst!” she said to herself, under her j 
breath, “at last, my lady, your hour has come! j 
You dread Ellon Ilossiter, do you? Ah! if you < 
only kuew how much reason you have to dread - 
her, my proud and handsomo young heiress! j 
Wo will see what Mies Hardenbrook will say to j 
all this; we will seo whether that unsigned will J 
will ever be signed; wo will see what will hap- j 
pen when Mr. Wildair jilts his penniless lady- i 
love.” ! 

She hurried away. And the sobbing wind, 
rising and falling, and the black spectral trees j 
had the ghostly spot to themselves where the ' 

lovers kept tryst. j 

CHAPTER II. i 

“ALL FOR LOVE, AND THE WORLD WELL LOST.” ! 


him-” 

She stopped, trembling with suppressed rage 
from head to foot. The room nnd the house 
were very, very still. Outside, the wind sobbed 
and shuddered, and the bare, wintry trees rattled 
like dead bones; inside, the loud ticking of a 
clock, the monotonous fall of lurid cinders, the 
sleepy purring of a big Maltese cat, made a 
dull, drowsy chorus of their own. 

The clock struck eight. As its last beat died 
away, the chamber-door opened, and Ellen Ros- 
siter walked into the room. 

Miss Hardenbrook raised herself on her elbow 
by a supremo effort, and looked with wild, eager 
eyes into the face of her spy. She was a little, 
wiry body, this Ellen Rossiter; a female terrier, 
with lips thin as knife-blades, and pale, steel- 
blue eyes—like the sick woman herself, a soured 
and sullen, and disappointed old maid. 

“Well?” Miss Hardenbrook asked, with a 


The night-lamp burned low in the sick-room, 
and the shadows crouched like evil things in 
the dusky corners, A large room, “curtained 
and close, and warm;” a wood fire burning 


fierce clutch at her bedclothes. “Don’t stand 
staring at me there, Ellen Rossiter, like a fool, 
but speak out! Was the note true—was it from 
him? Was she there?” 
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She made tho reply with cold deliberation, 
removing her things and folding them up. 

“I was at the place before hor; I know it well, 
she often met him there before. I hid behind 
the bushes, and waited. He came first, singing 
and talking to kimBelf, like tho idiot that ho is. 
She did not keep him waiting long; she came 
all in a hurry, and plumped into his arms, kiss¬ 
ing him, and calling him her love and her 
darling, in a manner that was perfectly sicken¬ 
ing and disgusting. I saw it all, and I heard 
every word they said.” 

“What did they say?” 

Ellen Rossiter compressed her thin lips until 
her mouth was only a pale streak across her 
face. 

“You had better not ask me—you won’t 
like it,” 

“Tell me, I command you!” Miss Harden- 
brook passionately cried. “Tell me, for I will 
know; tell me, for I have a right to know!” 

“Very well.” 

She sat down by the bedside, her hands folded 
in her lap, her steel-blue eyes looking stolidly 
into the burning black eyes of the sick woman; 
and then, word for word, with diabolical pre¬ 
cision, repeated the conversation of the lovers. 

Dorothy Hardenbrook covered her face with 
both hands with a convulsive sob. 

“And I loved this girl,” she cried. “Oh! 
my God! better than I ever loved Thee!” 

“Not more than she loves your money. She 
will wait six months after you are dead; and 
then Mr. Wildair will take possession of it and 
her, and scatter it to tho four winds of heaven.” 

“Never!” The hands dropped, and the eyes 
blazed. “Never, Ellon Rossiter—never! never! 
Thank God, it is not too late yet! Giv.e me 
that box.” 

She took a key from under her pillow. Ellen 
handed her a square, iron casket, which sho 
knew contained two unsigned wills. Miss Hur- 
denbrook opened the box, took out one of the 
wills, read it slowly through, and tore it into 
atoms. 

“So perishes the hopes of George Wildair and 
Isabel Vanoe! So is ingratitude and falsehood 
punished! Send for Mr. Benson, and call 
Susan.” 

Mr. Benson was her lawyer, Susan was the 
cook. Ellen Rossiter disappeared, and returned 
in half an hour with both. The second will 
was spread out before Miss Hardcntrook; ber 
face had grown hard and rigid as iron. 

“I am going to sign my will, Mr. Benson,” 
she said; “the other I have destroyed. I have 
sent for you two to witness the proceeding.” 


Sho took a pen, and signed tho will with a 
; firm, unfaltering band. The other two affixed 
their Bignaturc3. .Then, with the samo rigid 
i composure, she locked up the document, and 
; handed tho key to the lawyer. 

“You will keep this, my friend. The day I 
; am buried, you will read this testament aloud, in 
; this room, to those who attend my funeral, 
i Now leave me—I am tired, and wish to Bleep.” 

She turned away her face to tho wall. The 
• lawyer and Susan crept away on tiptoe. Ellen 
! Rossiter lingered an instant, with an anxious 
[ look on her face. 

> “The doctor said sho was liable to die at any* 
; moment; that any excitement would be fatal— 
t and surely she has had excitement to-night.” 
t Miss Rossiter did not retire; she descended to 
[ the parlor, and paced up and down. Ten, 

| eleven, twelve struck. How awfully still the 
; house was in its midnight hush; how awfully 
! clamorous sounded the Btorm without! The 
; wind had risen, and the rain fell—wind and 
I rain wailed and sobbed, like cries of mutual 
: agony. 

“A fearful night!” the lone watcher said, with 
| a shudder; “and she is afraid of night and 
; tempest. I will go and sco how she sleeps. 

; Susan.” 

She shook and roused the sleepy cook—she 
was afraid to enter that room alone. Together 
: they ascended, together they entered. The 
fire had died out, the lamp burned with a dull, 
red glow. The air of the room struck cold upon 
them. The raging of the miduight tempest 
sounded appallingly loud up there: On the bed 
the sick woman lay, as they had left her—she 
had never moved. 

“Sleeping still,” tho cook said, in a whisper. 

Ellen Rossiter crossed the room and bent 
over her a second, and sho recoiled with a 
loud cry. 

Yes, Bleeping still; but tho everlasting sloep. 
Miss. Hardenbrook lay before them stark and 
dead. 

It was a very long procession that wended its 
way from tho prim, white, wooden mansion, 
following Dorothy Hardenbrook to her last home. 

A miserable March day; the rain falling 
ceaselessly; tho wind sobbing; the sky a leaden 
pall; the earth bluck and sodden. A bad, 
biitcr day; and the funeral-train shivered in 
their wraps, and splashed forlornly through the 
mire of tho wretched country road. 

The dull afternoon was half over ere the 
grave was closed, and the gloomy procession 
back in the prim, wooden mansion. Ghastly 
looked the rooms, hung in the white trappings 
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of the grave; deathly was the chill and the Miss Vance sat like a stone, the face white and 
silence that pervaded it, in the dismal light of rigid, the dark eyes staring straight before her, 
the wet afternoon. with an awful, fixed, blind stare. 

The staid parlor, never used save on state occa- Mr. Benson folded up the will, relocked the 
sions, was nlmost filled with curious expectant box, and prepared to depart. The short, stormy 
listeners. With a flush very foreign to her usual March day was already darkening fast, and 
sallow complexion, hot in her face, with a glit- everyone rose to follow his example, and spread 
tering light rarely seen in the dull steel-blue the astounding news through Hollisville. Isabel 


eyes, Ellep Rossiter folded her hands to listen 
to the reading of the will. The hour of her 
triumph had come—the hour for which she had 
watched, and waited, and played the spy. She, 
and not that tall, imperious young woman, who 
had queened it so long, would he heiress to 
Dorothy Hardenbrook’s thousands. 

Miss Vance, looking very handsome and 
stately in trailing crape and sables, sat by the 
window, gazing steadfastly out at the ceaseless 
rain. She was deathly white, and the hands, 
lying in her lap, were convulsively locked to¬ 
gether. A sickening presentiment of what was 
to come filled heart and soul; the flashing fire 
in Ellen Rossiter’s triumphant eyes; the pitying 
glances of BenBon, the lawyer, had gone thrill¬ 
ing with an awful fear to her heart. She had 
staked all that life held of bliss, love, and hope, 
and happiness, on ono throw of the dice, and 
she had lost. She knew it as surely as sitting 
there, staring blankly out at the wretched rain, 
as she knew it an hour after- 

Mr. Benson slowly unlocked the box, drew 
forth the will, and began to read. Dead silence 
reigned. The document was brief and to the 
point. There was a legacy to Susan Turner, 
the cook, of one hundred dollars; two hundred 
to Mr. Benson to buy a mourning ring; and two 
hundred to Ellen Rossiter, in return for secret 
services faithfully rendered. 

There was a shrill cry. Ellen Rossiter rose, 
wildly excited, from her seat. 

“There is some awful mistake! There must 
he a mistake! Miss Hardenbrook never would 
insult me like that! Mr. Benson, you have read 
the wrong name!” 

“I have done nothing of the sort, Miss Ros¬ 
siter—be good enough not to interrupt. Tho 
remainder of her property, landed and per¬ 
sonal, amounting in all to one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars, Miss Hardenbrook has 
bequeathed, absolutely and without conditions, 
to”—a breathless pause—“to her third cousin, 
Miss Amy Hardenbrook Earle, of St. Jude’s, 
Maryland.” 

There was a simultaneous exclamation from 
every one present, a gasping cry of rage and 
despair from Ellen Rossiter, and all eyes turned 
upon the stately figure by the window. But 


Vance disinherited, not even named in the will; 
[ and an unknown young lady, in Maryland, left 
! sole heiress of Miss Hardenbrook’s wealth! 
j Hollisville had not received so astounding a 
| shock for ages before. 

And the figure by the window was left alone. 
No one had approached her; no one had spoken 
to her; there was that in her face that held 
[ them off. One by ono they dropped silently 
! away, friends who were sorry for her, enemies 
1 who exulted over her. Ellen Rossiter had 
I rushed up to her own room, and was crying 
; her spiteful, disappointed heart out in a pas- 
■ sion of bitter, raging tears. But Isabel Vnnce 
shed no tears, uttered no cry; her dumb de¬ 
spair was far too deep for that. "With the loss 
of wealth she had lost all—love, life. For 
George Wildair’s sake she bad risked the glory 
of the world: for his sake she had lost, and he 
would be the very first to turn from her in her 
downfall. 

The rainy twilight fell. The night wind, salt 
from the sea, rose and beat- the rain clamor¬ 
ously against the glass. Isabel stood up, her 
faee looking awfully corpse-like in the desolate 
gloaming, and with a steady step walked out of 
the room, and out of the house. 

She went straight to the*village—to the Hol¬ 
lisville House. Rain and wind tore at her, and 
buffeted her; but she heeded them no more thun 
if she had been made of wood or stonq. Tho 
proprietor of the hotel, standing in his own 
door-way, looking out at the stormy evening, 
recoiled with a blank stare at sight of her, as 
he might at seeing an apparition. 

“Is Mr. Wildair in?” 

That voice, hollow and strange, was not the 
melodious’voice of Isabel Vance. The man’s 
face softened into a gaze of unspeakable pity. 

“Yes, Miss Vance; this way, if you please.” 

He ushered her up stairs, and into the private 
parlor, sacred to Mr. George Wildair’s learned 
leisure. “Miss Vance, Bir,” he said, and dis¬ 
appeared. 

*Mr. George Wildair, seated before the win¬ 
dow, his chair tipped back, his boots on the 
sill, a segar in his- mouth, and his eyes fixed 
moodily on the darkening prospect, got up with 
a spring. He flung away his segar, and came 
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forward with a face that was anything but the 
radiant face of a lover. 

“You here, Isabel! This is an astonisher! 
You surely have not walked all the way in this 
pouring rain?” 

She glanced down at her drenched garments, 
as if conscious, for the first time, of the wet. 

“I did not know—it does not matter! I| 
wanted to aeo you before you left.” 

“Who told you I was going to leave? Sit 
down, pray, whilst I light the gas.” 

Sho waved her hand impatiently. 

' “We need no light for what we have to say. 
Thanks, I will not be acatcd. I only came to 
say good-by.” 

“You need not have come through this pour¬ 
ing rain to-night for that,” Mr. Wildair re¬ 
marked, rather sulkily. “You did not suppose 
I was going to quit Hollisville without calling 
to see you, Isabel?” 

“I did. You would not have come, George.” 

“Thanks for your good opinion. Miss Vance. 
Think so by all means, if it. suits you.” 

“You never would have come, George,” Blie 
repented, steadily. “It was Miss Hardenbrook’s 
heiress you courted—and I am not that.” 

“Confound the cantankerous old hag!” burst 
forth Mr. Wildair, furiously. “Why the deuce 
did she disinherit you, Isabel?” 

“Do you need to ask? Because I met you 
that night?” 

“Who told her?” 

“Ellen Rossiter, I presume. Don’t let us talk 
of that—it i8-ioo late now. I have lost oil you 
cared for; there is nothing left for us but to 
shake hands and part forever.” 

“Not forever, I hope.” But the voice in 
which ho said it was a very hesitating one 
“Don't think me altogether heartless, Isabel. 
I wanted Miss Hardcnbrook’s money, I don’t 
deny; but I loved you as well. I would marry 
you to-morrow, if I could; but I can’t. I am a 
poor devil, as you know, living from hand to 
mouth. I cannot afford the luxury of a penni¬ 
less wife.” 

“I know it.* The voice had fallen to a dull 
calm without one trace of emotion. “You can 
not afford to marry me now. and you never can. 
You have deceived me from first, to last There 
is nothing left but to say farewell, and go our 
different ways through life.” 

The unnatural calm deceived him. He had 
expected tears, reproaches, hysterics, a Btormy 
and passionate scene. His face flushed, and he 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“I have no wish to soy farewell forever, 
Isabel,” he said, gently; “but you have, and 


you know best. It would be selfish in me, I 
dare say, to keep you bound by an engagement 
that cannot be fulfilled for half a lifetime. I 
love you, but I will not be selfish. I release 
you, Isabel, though heaven knows how bitter it 
is to say those words, I set you free, Isabel; 
and when I hear you are married to a better 
and a richer man, I will try and rejoice for 
your sake. It is deBtiny, I suppose, but it is 
very hard.” 

He turned hastily awny to the window, and, 
for the inBtant, the self-deceiver believed he 
felt what he said. The young girl stood re¬ 
garding him with a fixed, steady glance, read¬ 
ing all his falseness and baseness, yet loving 
him despite it all. The friendly darkness hid 
from him the gleaming light in her eyes, the 
unearthly expression of her face. He only 
heard that low, monotonous voice—and that de¬ 
ceived him. 

“And you, George,” she said, after a little 
pause, “you will woo and wed another heiress, 
I suppose? This Miss Amy Earle, for instance. 
Sho is young and pretty, no doubt ; if not, what 
docs it signify since she inherits Miss Harden- 
brook’s one hundred and eighty thousand dol¬ 
lars? There will be a Mrs. George Wildair, 
will there not, before the year ends?” 

Mr. Wildair wheeled round from the window, 
wrapped in his dignity as in a mantle. 

“You might have Bpared me tho taunt, Miss 
Vance. I am not altogether the mercenary 
wretch you take me to be. But we will not re¬ 
criminate—we will part friends.” 

“Yes, we will part friends.” 

Her voice rose, her eyes flashed. But sho 
held out her hand, and looked him steadfastly 
in the face. 

“We will part friends. Farewell, George 
Wildair. You have deceived me more cruelly 
than man ever deceived woman before. Y’ou 
have blighted my life, you have broken my 
Heart; but, ns you say, let us part friends. 
Farewell, George—but not forever. We shall 
; meet once more!" 

She wrung his hand, dropped It suddenly, 
i turned, and was gone like a flash—lost in the 
I black, wet night; and Mr. Wildair was left 
1 staring aghast. 

! “Devilish odd!" he muttered at last, recovcr- 
j ing from his stupor. “Has tho loss of her for¬ 
tune, and the loss of her lover, turned her 
brain? ‘We shall meet once more,’ shall we? 
I hope not. Did she mean that as a threat, I 
wonder? By Jove! I’ll keep out of your way, 
Miss Vance, for tho remainder of my mortul 
I span, if I can.” 
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Through darkness, through falling rain, 
through driving wind, .Isabel Vance hurried 
home. “For the last time," she said, between 
her locked teeth, “My old life ends to-night, 
my new life dawns to-morrow. Isabel Vanco 
is dead and buried; a fierce and pitiless avenger 
sliaH rise in her place. From this hour, let all 
who have wronged me, bpware!" 

8he reached the house, soaked to the skin. 
She ascended to her own room, but not to 
change her saturated garments. Deliberately 
she set to work. She drew forth her trunks, 
collected her clothes and valuables, packed them 
rapidly, wrote her name and address on cards, 
and tacked them securely on. Then she sat 
down by the table, dropped her head on her 
folded arms, and lay there as though she never 
cared to lift it again. 

All night long she never moved. Tho rain 
beat and the wind blew; but the storm in her 
burning brain and bitter heart, raged more 
fiercely still. Morning came, and with the 
first pale glimmer of the new day she lifted her 


head, and showed a face so haggard and worn, 
eyes so wild and unearthly, that every trace of 
her bright beauty was gone. 

Two hours later, Miss Kossiter, descending to 
breakfast, found Isabel dispatching her trunks 
to the station, and she, herself, in traveling 
array, waiting to follow. The haggard face 
and hollow eyes, made Ellen Kossiter recoil with 
a cry of dismay. 

“Goingl" she exclaimed, “so soon!" 

“The sooner the better. Good-by, Miss Rob- 
sitcr! If ever it is in my power to repay the 
many good turns you havo done me, believe me, 
I shall repay them with interest.” 

She turned and walked out of the house. 

Ellen Kossiter looked after her with a shud¬ 
der. 

“And if ever the arch-demon himself looked 
out of two human eyes," said Miss Kossiter, in 
a violent tremor, “he looked out of Isabel 
Vance’s, just now. That girl has some awful 
deed in her mind, or I’m no judge of faces.” 

(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. “I don't knot? Hint wo need lament that, if it 


ELLEN EOSSITER’S LETTER, 

Facixo the falling snow, and the bitter blast, 
with the sturdy defiance of strong, young man¬ 
hood, Dr. John Sterling plunged his homeward 
way through tho drifts, whistling cheerily a 
Christmas anthem. The red light from the cur¬ 
tained windows of his home flared out brightly 
athwart the fluttering flakes. 

“No place like home,” thought Dr. John,; 
“particularly on a stormy winter night, and : 
after a hard day’s work. I hope none of my ; 
patients will be so unreasonable ns to call me 
out again in this tempest. My good mother has ; 
about given me up for lost, I dare say.” 

He opened the door with liis latch-key, and 
Btnmpcd the snow off his boots and overcoat. 
The parlor door opened, and his mother’s pale: 
and anxious face looked out. j 

“You, John? How late you are! You must be j 
nearly frozen and nearly famished.” j 

“Both, mother; and ready to do wonders; 
nmong your Christmas dainties. But what’s 
the matter? Have you Been a ghost, that you 
wear that scared face?” 

“Something very like it, John,” his mother 
said, gravely; “como iu. Ob! you will do as 
you are! Sit down hero and get warm. Did 
you meet any one, on your way, coming homo?” 

“Did I meet any one? And this Christmas- 
cve! There’s a question! Did 1 meet whom, 
mother?” 

“Amy Earle.” 

“Mrs. Dupree? My dear mother, what would 
fetch nn invalid out on such a night?” 

“Misery—madness, perhaps. She has been 
hero.” 

“Mother!” 

“It is quito true; she left not a quarter of an 
hour ago. She came like a ghost, and vanished 
like one.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone, and on foot. Was ever such madness 
heard of? Tho tyrant was away, for a wonder, 
dining at Mnjor Mallory’s, and the imprisoned 
slave broke her bars, and came here.” 

“Good heaven! on such a night! It is enough, 
with her constitution, to give her her death.” 


be so. Death is sometimes a merciful relief. I 
would Tuther see her at rest in her coffin, than 
that villain’s miserable wife.” 

“Mother, you exaggerate, I think. What 
brought her here? What did she say?” 

“Nothing that I can Tcpcnt—all was inco¬ 
herent and wild. She wished she was dead—it 
was too late *for mutual help, she was not his 
wife; she had sworn to keep Ins secret, and 
dare not break her oath. And then she broke 
out with a wild storm of hysterical sobbing, and 
said she would betray herself if she lingered 
longer, and rushed out of the house like a mad 
thing! I followed, but she was already out of 
sight. John, I think misery is turning her 
brain.” 

“God forbid!” said lior son. nc had turned 
very pule, and sat looking into the glowing 
coals. “Mother, I must go over to Blackwood 
Grange to-night.” 

“Impossible, John, in this storm.” 

“The storm will not hurt me. mother; and I 
would brave ten thousand such storms for poor 
Amy’s sake. IIow do wo know what may have 
befallen her on such a night? 1 will go at once.” 

“Not until after supper,” said his mother, 
resolutely. “I will not hear of it, John. IIere, 
draw up your chair; it is quite ready, and quito 
spoiled waiting.” 

Dr. Sterling obeyed. He had been hungvy 
enough a moment before; but now he munched 
his toast, and drank his tea mechanically. ’Bale 
and moody he sat. Whnt if that litile, frail crea¬ 
ture had never reached home? Whnt if they 
should find her, white and cold, among the piti¬ 
less snow-drifts? He pushed away his cup and 
plate, and arose. 

“Already,” said Mrs. Sterling, reproachfully; 
“and you Said you were hungry.” 

“I cannot eat, mother. Good heavens! she 
may be lying frozen to death by the wayside, 
whilst I loiter here. Poor child! Toor Amy! 
I wish Gaston Dupree had frozen to an icicle in 
the winter’s storm the night I first brought him 
to Blackwood Grange.” 

He seized his overcoat savagely and put 
it on. Thrusting his hands into the pockets, 
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in search oi his fur gloves, he brought forth a 
letter. 

“Hallo! I quite forgot this! An epistle for 
yon, mother, from the far North.’* 

lie threw the letter in her lap. Mrs. Sterling 
eyo'l the superscription in surprise. 

“A woman’s .hand, and an unknown one to 
me. Post-marked Ilollisville. Why, John, that 
is the New England village where Dorothy Har- 
donbrook died! Who can it be from?” 

“You had better open it and see.” 

Mrs. Sterling opened the envelope, and drew 
forth a closely-written sheet. As she unfolded 
it. a card fell out upon the carpet. Ilcr son 
stooped and picked it i;p. 

“A carte ilc vhite! It can’t be a love-letter, 
with the genticinanVpicture inclosed. Why—” 

He stopped short, nnd stood staring. The 
picture was not a gentleman’s. It was a vig¬ 
nette: the dark face of a young girl of more 
than common beauty. Two great, dark eves 
lit up a handsome gipsy face—a bold, bright, 
dauntless face, that could not fail to impress. 

But it was not the beauty of that pictured 
face that held Dr. John spell-bound. It was its 
unaccountable familiarity. It was as familiar 
to him, that gipsy face, as his own iu the glass, 
and vet he could not place it. 

“Where have I seen this woman?” he thought. 
“It is a face not easily forgotten. Those big, 
black eyes; that determined chin; that square, 
bold brow; that compressed mouth. My Clod! 
it is ihe face of Gaston Dupree!” 

John Sterling absolutely recoiled from the 
picture and his own discovery. But in un in¬ 
stant he had recovered. 

“It cannot be Gaston Dupree, of course. But 
if Gaston Dupree has a twin sister on earth, this 
is her portrait.” 

He turned the picture over. On the hack 
was written, in a bold, decided hand, 

. “Truly yours, Isabel Vance, 

Ilollisville, May dth, IS—.” 

“Isabel Vance! Isabel Vance!” repeated the 
young d. n't or. “I have heard that name before, 
too. Ah! I recollect! Isabel Vance was the 
young lady Miss Harden brook disinherited. 
What does Isabel Vance mean by sending her 
picture here; nnd what does she mean, also, by 
being the living image of Amy’s villainous hus¬ 
band?” 

He was interrupted by lus mother. Mrs. 
Sterling rose up very pale, and placed t:ic letter 
i:i his hands. 

“Bead that, John! It is a dying woman’s 
warning, but I fear it comes too late.” 

John took the letter, anil looked just at the 


signature. It was not “Isabel Vance," but 
“Ellen Itossitcr,” and the letter ran thus: 

“Mrs. Sterlino—Madam —Although per-on- 
ally a stranger to you, I know that you are the 
guardian and nearest femak friend of Mbs 
Amy Earle, of Blackwood Grange, the yomi" 
lady to whom Dorothy Hnrdonbrook left her 
fortune. It is on Miss Amy Earle’s aceutiut I 
take the liberty of writing this letter. 

“I nm a woman lying on her denth-bed. Be¬ 
fore you receive this I shall he in my grave. 
Accept it as a voice from the grave—a voice 
raised to warn your ward. Bray God the warn¬ 
ing come not too lute! 

“Dorothy Hnrclenbrook had adopted a young 
relative, a Miss Isabel Vance, with the resolu¬ 
tion of making her her heiress some years be¬ 
fore she died. She took this Isabel Vance olf 
the stage, for she was a play-actor, and shut 
her up in the house at Hollisrillc. .She was 
very severe with her, and the girl needed it, 
for she was bold, and bad, nnd headstrong, and 
unscrupulous. She was engaged to a young 
man she had known in the city, Mr. George 
Wildair, and ho used to follow her secretly and 
meet her in the village. Miss Hnrdenbrook 
hated him, nnd forbade Isabel seeing him on 
pain of disinheritance. Isabel promised, and 
disobeyed—lying came natural to her. She 
met hiui again nnd again, by night ami by 
stealth. Miss Ilnrdenbrook discovered it, and 
the result, was she disinherited Isabel, and left 
her fortune to Miss Amy Earle. 

“Isabel's troubles came all at once, ns trou¬ 
bles do come. Mr. Wildair jilted her immedi¬ 
ately—it was her fortune ho wanted, not herself. 
He jilted her, and sho left the village nnd dis¬ 
appeared. If ever woman looked possessed of 
a demon, Isabel Vance did the last time I saw 
her. 1 knew then she would do something des¬ 
perate, and I know now she has done it. 

“The next I heard of George Wildair he was 
engaged to Miss Earle; the next I heard he had 
been foully murdered the night before his wed¬ 
ding. Madam, Isabel Vance did that deed. I 
am dying, nnd I say it—Isabel Vntice shot her 
false lover ns surely as I shall be judged. 

“I have never set eyes on her since. I don't 
know what has become of her; but I do know 
that that is not likely to be her first nnd last 
crime. She will wreak her vengeance-on >!i=s 
Earle, too, if you do not take care. She is 
subtle as a serpent, cunning as a fox, nnd un¬ 
scrupulous enough, and daring enough for any 
deed under heaven. I Bond yon her pitsnw 
that you may recognize her, if you ever me.-:; 
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and there is a specimen of her handwriting on } 
the reverse. Beware of her! I say it solemnly • 
nud wiirningly—a dying woman—beware of; 
Isabel Vance! Ellkx Kossiter.” \ 

Abruptly and startlingly the letter closed, j 
Dr. John looked up from it to behold his mother j 
staring nt the picture much ns he had stared. j 

“Who is it?” she said, with a bewildered ; 
look. “Surely, I havo seen that face before! j 
John, who is it?” ! 

“Try again, mother—think over the people \ 
you know in this vicinity. Imagine that splen- j 
did crop of hair, cut short; imagine a mustache j 
on that dainty upper lip, and I think you will 
have it.” 

Mrs. Sterling dropped the picture os if it 
burnt her, and staggered back with a shrill cry, 

“It is Gaston Dupree. Isabel Vance is Gaston | 
Dupree!” 

“Good gracious, mother!” exclaimed the doc¬ 
tor, startled by a supposition that had never; 
struck him, “what a preposterous idea! For 
Gaston Dupree and Isabel Vance to be one ; 
and the same is the wildest of wild impossi¬ 
bilities.” 

“I don’t care!” cried Mrs. Sterling, hysteri¬ 
cally; “it may be impossible, but it is true! 
Oh! my poor, little dove! iu the claws of that 
hawk! I understand all now; she said she was \ 
not his wife. That is the secret lie made her 
swear to keep; He had to tell her, and made her j 
swear never to betray him. Oh, John Sterling!! 
he will murder that child!” : 

Dr. John stood gazing at his mother with an ■ 
awfully blank face. It seemed such a mad sup* 
jOfition, such an utterly incredible idea—aud 
yet ; 

“I don’t know what, to do, mother,” he said. 
“I never thought of this.” 

“Go up to Blackwood Grange at once!” ex¬ 
claimed his mother, frantically, “and tear the 
mask olF that horrible wretch’s face. Have 
Isabel Vance, alias Gaston Dupree, lodged in 
jail before morning, for the willful murder of 
George Wildair. Go!” 

“No, no, no!” said Dr. John, “not so fast! 
There is no hurry—we will do nothing rash. 1 
couldn’t get Gaston Dupree arrested for murder 
on the baseless supposition of a dead woman. 
We will be slow—we will match strategy with 
strategy, cunning with cunning. Trust me, 
mother, I will save Amy yet.” 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“Give me this picture. I will go at once to 
Blackwood and endeavor to see Amy. God grant 
she may have reached home in safety! Once 


there, I will know what to do. Don’t sit up for 
me, mother, I may return late.” 

“As if I could sleep. And John, for heaven's 
sake! take care of that wretch. If Gaston Du¬ 
pree, or Isabel Yanee, suspects you know the 
secret of her life, your life will not be worth an 
hour’s purchase. You will bo found as they 
found poor George Wildair.” 

“I am not afraid of Gaston Dupree,” said Dr. 
John, coolly; “forewarned is forearmed. Good- 
by, mother; I beg you’ll not sit up for me.” 

Dr. Sterling mounted his nag, and set otF. An 
hour’s disagreeable riding brought him to the 
Grange. A snblo major-domo unswered his 
thundering knock. 

“ la your mistress at home, Tampey?” 

“Yes, Marse John; jest urriv out ’n dc storm. 
Walk right in, Marse John, Miss Amy’s in de 
winter drawing-room.” 

lie threw open the door of the cozy, crimson- 
draped room—unutterably cozy after the wild, 
white tempest without. Carpet, curtains, sofas, 
chairs, all were of rich glowing eritmoii, upon 
which tfje firelight and lamplight glowed with 
(lashing brightness. 

Seated on a low footstool, crouched over the • 
fire, in a strange, distorted attitude of misery,. 
was the.lit tie mistress of all this splendor. Her* 
hood had fallen back, her pale yellow hair hung 
loose and disheveled, and the face turned to the • 
lire was colorless as the winter snow. 

Site started up, at sight of her visitor, with a 
faint cry, 

** Dr. Sterling! I thought it was Mr. Dupree.”' 

She laid her hand ou her heart, as if to stillr 
its tumultuous beating. Dr. John advanced, and 
took both her hands in his, and looked down, 
with infinite tenderness and compassion, in that 
poor, thin face. 

“My pale, little Amy! You arc whiter than 
the drifts outside, this stormy night. Thank 
heaven, I find you here safe! Wlmt madness, 
Amy, for you to fuco this bitter storm.’ 

Site covered her face with her Lauds, and 
tearless sobs shook her from head to foot. 

“I was so miserable, so lonely, so desolate, 
so forsaken, so heart-broken! Oh, John! You 
don’t know! You can’t know! I am the most 
wretched creature in nil this wide earth.” 

“Gaston Dupree is a villain, a cold-blooded 
tyrant and villain; but it is not too late to save 
you from him yet. Amy, I think I know the 
secret of his life—the secret he made you swear 
to keep.” 

She looked tip at him in blank, speechless 
terror. 

| “It is impossible,” she said, slowly. “No 
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creature on this earth knows it but himself and j 
me; and I hare not broken my oath.” ; 

“We will see,” said Dr. John. “You would ' 
be glad to have your chains broken, would you j 
not? To be freed from this horrible union?” j 

“Glad!” Her whole face lit up at the thought. ; 
“It would be new life—it would be heaven on 
earth. But it is impossible—I am bis wifej I 
cannot desert him for what is his misfortune, 
not his fault. No human law would give mo a 
divorco for an infirmity he cannot help.” 

Dr. John stared at her bewildered. What did ; 
she mean? “Ilis wife 1” * “Infirmity he could 
not help!” Surely, they were at cross purposes; 
the secret he knew, or thought he knew, was 
not the secret she had sworn to keep. Wits his 
wild supposition only a wild delusion, after all?” 

“Where is Mr. Dupree?” he asked, presently. 

“At Major Mallory’s; he has not yet returned. 

I expect him every moment; and John, don't bo 
angry, please—but I had rather he did not find 
you here.” 

“I shall not remain long,” replied the doctor, 
quietly; “but before I go, Amy, have you any 
letters or notes of Mr. Dupree’s in the house? 

I have a particular reason for wishing to iden¬ 
tify his writing.” 

Amy looked at him in surprise. 

“Gaston’s writing? Why, John?” 

“I will tell you presently. Oblige me in this 
matter, if you can.” 

“I can, easily—wait a moment.” 

She opened a volume on n table near, and 
produced a copy of manuscript verses. It was 
Tennyson's “Break, Break,” beautifully writ¬ 
ten; and Dr. John started at sight of the fault¬ 
less chirography, as if it had been a death's- 
head. It was the handwriting of Isabel Vance. 

“Yon will permit me to retain this, Amy? 
Thank God! Your freedom is near at hand.” 

He folded the paper and put it in his pocket. 
Amy gazed at him in wonder—He wn3 pale even 
to the lips. He stood up to go, holding out Ins 
hand. 

“Good-by, Amy, and good-night! Keep up a 
good heart, I think your troubles are almost 
over.” 

Amy’s answer was a low cry of terror. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the door-way in a wild, 
dilated stare. Dr. John wheeled round and 
confronted Gaston Dupree. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ILL UNTO DEATH. 

There was an instant’s dead silence, during 
which the two gazed steadfastly at each other. 


Dr. John’s pale faco and fearless gray eyes met 
the wolfish glare in the black orbs of Gaston 
Dupreo unflinchingly. 

“So,” cried the latter, hissing his words,and 
turning suddenly upon Amy, “so, madam, this 
is how you amuse yourself in my absence, is it? 
You send word to your old lovers, and they face 
the howling tempests, and spend the long win¬ 
ter evening cozily by your side. A thousand 
pities, is it not, that I should happen in at this 
early hour, and spoil your tete-a-tete? My dear 
Dr. Sterling, pray don’t hurry on my account; 
conduct yourself precisely as though I were 
still at Major Mallory’s.” 

“1 intend to,” said Dr. John, coolly. “I was 
taking my departure when you appeared so un- 
\ ceremoniously—I shall take it now. Good-night. 

. Amy; my mother will be relieved to know you 
; arc so well.” 

lie bowed to trembling Amy, ami stalked past 
\ Gaston Dupree, towering above him by a head. 

■ An instant later, and the house-door closed 
| heavily behind him. Mr. and Mrs. Dupree 
\ were alone. 

An artist, wishing to paint a living embodi¬ 
ment of terror, might well have taken Amy for 
his subject at that moment. She stood clinging 
to the hack of a chair, her face utterly color¬ 
less: the blue eyes dilated until they looked 
almost black; the lips quivering; the slender 
form trembling from head to foot. Those wild, 
wide eyes were fixed upon the face of Gaston 
Dupree ns if fascinated; the white lips strove 
to speak, but no sound came. He stood con¬ 
fronting her, dark as doom. Only for a second! 
Then, with one stride, he was beside her, grasp¬ 
ing her slender arm in a cruel grip. 

“Traitress!” he hissed, “perjured traitress! 
And this is how you keep your oath?” 

“I haw kept it, Gaston—truly, faithfully, so 
help mo heaven! Oh! don’t, don't! As Indy 
ns I live, I have not betrayed you.” 

“Then what brings that meddling interloper 
here to-night? How came he to know I was 
absent from home? You, «nndnm. sent him 
word.” 

“No, no, no! I knew nothing of his coming— 
I never sent him word. He was the last person 
I expected to see, to-night.” 

| “Or wished to see? Eh, Mrs. Dupree?” with 
1 a sneer. “He was a lover of yours, you know, 

; in the days gone by.” 

| “ He never was,” Amy cried, with spirit. 

1 “John Sterling wns always like a brother to 
me, always my good, kind friend. Never more. ’ 

“Indeed! And pray wlmt brought your good, 
kind friend all the way from St. Jude’s this 
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stormy night? Tell me the truth, mistress, or 
it will be worse for you! He had some purpose 
in coming. "What was that purpose?” 

“Let go my arm, Gaston. You hurt me.” 

“I will hurt you still more, if you do not 
answer me at once, and truthfully. "What 
brought John Sterling to Blackwood Grange 
to-night?” 

“No earthly harm, Gaston—I am sure of it. 
He came to see me, and—a specimen of your 
handwriting.” 

“My handwriting!” He dropped her arm, 
and stood staring at her aghast. “My hand¬ 
writing! What could Dr. Sterling want with 
that?” 

“ He did not say. Some question of identity, 
I think, he mentioned; but there could have 
been no particular purpose?” 

“Couldn’t there? Much you know about it! 
Did you gratify his whim?” 

“Certainly, Gaston; I never dreamed you 
would object. There was a copy of verses in a 
book on the table. I gave him that.” 

“And he kept it. I’ll be sworn?” 

“lie kept it, I think—yes. If I had thought 
you would object, Gaston, indeed, indeed I 
never would have shown it.” 

“You’re a fool, Amy, and John Sterling is a 
meddlesome knave! But let him take care; I 
have risked too much to lose .lightly now. If I 
find him prying into my private affairs, by 
heaven! 1*11 treat him as I treated-” 

lie stopped short. His face was livid, his 
eyes blazing. In that moment he looked like a 
madman. 

“Don’t stand there gaping like an idiot!” he 
cried, turning with sudden rage upon the 
affrighted Amy; “don’t you see I’m wet to the 
skin! Ring tho bell, and summon your ser¬ 
vants; let them fetch me my clothes. Do you 
want mo to get my death? But, of course, you 
do, you little, white-faced hypocrite; that is the 
dearest desire of your heart; and then you 
might marry the big, hulking doctor—‘John 
Anderson, my jo, John’—your ‘brother!’ your 
‘good, kind friend!* But I’ll baffle you yet. 
I’ll baffle you both.” 

Surely Gaston Dupree was mad. His voice 
rose to a shrill cry—his eyes flamed like living 
coals. He strode toward her—then stopped. 
His white face turned dark-red. He put his 
hand composedly to his head, staggered blindly, 
and fell prostrate at her feet like a log. 

Dr. Sterling and his mother were seated at 
their three o’clock dinner on Christ mas-day, 
when a sleigh from Blackwood came over the 
frozen snow, and stopped at their door. A mo¬ 


ment after and the little maid-servant ushered 
in the mistress of Blackwood Grange. 

“Amy, what 1ms happened?” 

Both started up with the simultaneous ques¬ 
tion, for Amy was deadly pale, and the fright¬ 
ened expression that bad grown habitual to her 
of late was wild alarm now. 

“Oh, John! Oh, Mrs. Sterling! Gaston is 
ill—dying, lam afraid!” 

And then tender-hearted little Amy sunk into 
a chair, and burst out into hysterical weeping, 
and told them incoherently how he bad fallen 
in a fit Inst night; how they had got him to 
bed; how they had brought him to after infinite 
trouble; and how his first act had been to turn 
every one of them out of the room and double- 
lock his door; how they had listened in fear and 
trembling all nigbt, outside his chamber, and 
heard him raving in wild delirium, and walking 
to and fro, talking insanely to himself. How 
he had raved, and walked, all this long day, 
until at lust he had fallen upon the bed from 
sheer exhaustion, and lay there like a dead 
man. How, frightened almost to death, she, 
Amy, had fled hither for succor from Dr. John. 

“And, oh, please come!” Amy cried, piteously, 
clasping her hands, “and force the door, and 
see what you can do for him. I know you arc 
not a friend of his, John, and that ho dislikes 
you; but, oh! he is dying; and you must try 
and forget the past, for my sake.” 

“My poor, little Amy,” John Sterling said, 
with infinite love nnd compassion, “I would do 
far more than that for your sake. I will go at 
once, and my mother shall come, too. You will 
need her services ns nurse. I think I under¬ 
stand why Gaston Dupree locked the chamber- 
door. Mother, put on your bonnet and come; 
lam certain you will be needed.” 

Half an hour later, and the trio were back at 
the lonely old bouse, its western windows nil 
ablaze with tho yellow wintry sunshine. Aunt 
Carry met them in the hall. 

“He hain’t opened his door yet, Miss Amy,” 
she said. “He lies there like dead. Fore dc 
Lord, I tink he’s gone mad.” 

John called upon the colored major-domo, 
and, obtaining the necessary tools, forced the 
door. 

“Stay here an instant, Amy,” he Eaid, “I 
will call you and my mother directly.” 

He entered, and closed tho door. Gaston 
Dupree lay upon the bed, still wearing tho v 
clothes he had worn at Major Mallory’s dinncr-l 
pnrty. The dark face was flushed, burning rod, 
but. the false mustache was gone, and the face 
was the very face of Isabel Vance. 
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Dr. Sterling opened tho door a moment later, 
and called his mother in. 

“It is as we suspected,” he said, gravely. 
“Gaston Dupree is Isabel Vance. You will re¬ 
move his nmsqueradc, and replace it with suit¬ 
able garments. The unfortunate woman is on 
the verge of a raging brain-fever, brought on 
partly by wetting and exposure, partly by men¬ 
tal excitement. It is ten to one if she ever 
rises from that bed.” 

“Better so,” responded his mother, sternly. 
“And Amy? But Amy knows?” 

“No,” said Dr. John, “that is the strangest 
part of the story; I don’t believe she does. 
Whatever the secret was she sworo to keep, it 
was not the secret of this trickster’s sex. You 
will break the horrible deception that has been 
practiced upon her os gently as you can. I will 
go now, and return with the necessary medicines 
in an hour or two.” 

fie quitted the room. Amy stood waiting on 
the landing outside. lie took both her hands 
iu his, and looked down lovingly into her trou¬ 
bled fucc. 

“My own Amy!” he said. “My palo little 
girl! All will soon be well with you now. 
There is a shock in store for you—bear it liko 
the little heroine you are. Jit/ Amy! to think 
that paper walls should have held us apart so 
long. Go in; my mother has something to tell 
you.” 

She looked after him wondoringly; then she 
opened the chamber-door, and went in. 


CHAPTER X. 

9VSLICUT AT LAST. 

The January day had been hopelessly bad 
and wintry. AU the morning the low-lying 
clouds, and complaining wind whistling shrilly 
through the bare trees, had foretold the coming 
storm. At noon the storm burst. The wind 
rose to a wild, piercing gale*, and the snow fell, 
fust and faster, and in wild, whirling drifts, 
until all around Blackwood Grange lay buried 
in its mid-winter winding-sheet. 

The old house was very still—the stillness 
of death surely, for death stood grim on their 
threshold. The sable servants bated their 
breath, and hushed their voices, and muffled 
their tread, for the master they had never liked 
lay sick unto death in one of the upper rooms. 
They had never liked him; but the dread 
majesty of the grave was around him now, and 
they forgot their old aversion. 

In that spacious chamber, hung with satin 
damask, carpeted in mossy green, adorned with 


exquisite pictures and statuettes, the mystery of 
Blackwood Grange was a mystery no longer. 
Lying in the low, Fronch bed, whiter than the 
snowy pillows, lay Isabel Vance. Gaston Du¬ 
pree, the mockery of man, was no more. Isabel 
Vance, in the white robes of her sex, lay toss¬ 
ing there, raving in delirium, or sleeping tho 
heavy, unnatural sleep produced by drugs. - 

Amy knew all. The uuutterable wonder with 
which she had first heard, her wild incredulity, 
her absolute inability to convince herself of the 
truth, aro not to bo described. It proved tho 
truth of Dr. Sterling’s assertion—whatever the 
secret she had sworn to keep, that was not it. 
Slowly the truth forced itself upon her, day by 
day, until she could realize it at last. She 
clasped her hands in indescribable tbanksgiv-* 
ing, her whole face alight with joy. 

“Thank God!” sko cried. “Oh, thank God! 
thank God! Better anything than bo what I 
thought I was—a madman’s wife!” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Sterling. 

But' Amy, with a frightened cry, covered her 
face with her hands. 

“I have broken my oath—I swore not to- 

Oh! don’t ask me any questions, Mrs. Sterling— 
I dare not tell you!” 

Mrs. Sterling smiled. Sho could guess pretty 
nearly tho truth now. 

They did not tell Amy that other horrible 
suspicion, that Isabel Vance was the murderess 
of George Wildair. Such ghastly horrors were 
not for her innocent ears; they would spare her 
that, if they could. 

Mrs. Sterling, Amy, aunt Carry, and tho 
doctor, were all who were allowed to set foot 
inside that sick-room. The amaze of aunt 
Carry was something ludicrous in its intensity; 
but there was no help for it; they were forced 
to take her into their confidence. And by day 
ami by night, for two long weeks, those three 
women watched by tbc bedside of that guilty 
woman, who had wronged one of them so deeply. 

This wild January afternoon Mrs. Sterling 
sat by the bedside, watching her patient with 
a very grave face. The crisis of tho fever had 
arrived; there was little chance of the sick 
woman’s recovery, and they did not oven hope 
it. Better for them, better for her, that death 
should release her, than that she should live to 
end her days in a mad-house, or a prison. 

Amy sat by the window, gazing dreamily out 
at the fast-falling snow. An infinite calm had 
settled upon her, a deep content, a stronger, 
truer, more fervent love than any wild fantasy 
she had ever known, was slowly dawning in 
her heart. IItr sorrows bad been heavy, her 
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disappointments bitter; but new hope blooms so | “Miss Earle, I insist upon being obeyed. If 
soon in tho heart of young persons of nineteen \ my {uiticnt expresses a wish to see you, you 
or twenty. j shall be* called. Meantime, go to bed, and go 

As the short winter day faded into early dusk } to sleep. I am not accustomed to be disobeyed; 
the snow ceased; but the ground was heaped 1 and don’t you begin, mademoiselle. Go!” 
high, and the bitter wind shrieked icily. Amy j lf e turned her toward her own room, led her 
arose to draw the curtains and light the lamp, j to the door, and left her there with a parting 
“I am afraid the roads arc impassable,” she j threat if she dared disobey. Amy smiled to 
said. “Tho snow is higher than tho fences; herself as she went in; it was very sweet to be 
and John will persist in coming the most tern- j taken possession of in this way by Dr. John, 
pestuous nights. IIow is she?” < In the sick-room, Isabel Vance lay fluttering 

She stopped short, with a thrill of terror. j between life and death. Nothing could save 
For two great, dark eyes looked tip at her ! her now. She lay whiter than snow, still ns 
wierdly from the bed—two eyes in. which the] marble, but entirely conscious, entirely calm; 
light of delirium shono no longer. j the great, black eyes looking blankly before her 

“Where am I?” said alow, faint voice. “What j at the wall, 
is it? What has happened?” ] The dark eyes turned upon the young doctor 

“You have been very ill,” answered Mrs. j as he entered, but the old light of hate was 
Sterling, “ill of brain-fever. Don’t ask ques- 1 there no more. 

tions; drink this, and go to sleep.” “Shall we send for n clergyman, Miss Vance?” 

But Isabel Vanco pushed away the cup with j he said, bending over her, “your hours on earth 
her weak hand, and fixed the great, dark eyes j are numbered.” 
on the matron’s face. ; She shook her head. 


“What is it?” still in that faint whisper. 
“Something happened? What was it? Tell 
me—tell me!” 

She looked at Amy—memory seemed strug¬ 
gling fiercely in her dulled brain; she looked 
at Mrs. Sterling; she looked around the fami¬ 
liar room, at her own dress—and all burst upon 
her like a flash. She sprang up in bed with a 
cry those who heard might never forget. 

“Lost!” she shrieked, “lost! lost! lost!” 
And then there was a fierce convulsion, that 


“No clergyman can help me—I ara long past 
that.” 

“‘Though your sins be ns scarlet, they sha. 1 ! 
become white as wool.’ The infinite mercy of 
God is beyond our poor comprehension, Isabel.” 

She shook her head again. 

“You don’t know! You don’t know! I have 
committed a greater crime than deceiving and 
making wretched the life of an innocent girl. 
John Sterling, I am a murderess /” 

“I know* it!” 


seemed rending soul and body apart, and she 
fell back upon the pillows like one dead. 

The midnight hour had struck. Through the 
bitter wind, and high -piled snow, Dr. John had 
bravely made his way, and reached the house 
as the mystic hour struck. Amy met him with 
a white, scared face. 

“She is dying, John! Oh! if you could only 
have come sooner! Nothing can save her now.” 

“Nothing could have saved her at any time. 
My coming sooner would have been of little use. 
My mother is with her? Ilns she spoken?” 

Still with that white, frightened face, Amy 
told of that dreadful awakening. She trembled 
with nervous ter* jr from head to foot as she 
recalled it. 

“My poor little girl!” Dr. Sterling said, 
“these death-bed horrors arc too much for your 
tender heart. Go to your own room, my Amy, 
and lie down; you look worn-out. I don’t want 
my precious little treasure—lost so long—to wear 
herself to a shadow. Go and try to sleep.” 

“But, John-” 


She stared at him with wild, wide eyes. 

“You shot your false lover, George Wilduir, 
the night before he was to have married Amy 
: Earle. You deceived her to possess yourself of 
the fortune Dorothy Hardenbrook should have 
; left to you. You see I know all.” 

I “ And yet you talk of forgiveness.” 

: “Because there is forgiveness for all who rc- 
> pent.” 

j “But I don’t repent! I would do it again, if 
! it were to be done. George Wildair deserved 
| his fate; and yet I was mad the night I shot 
j him—mad with my wrongs. I don’t think my 
brain has ever been right since. V.’lmt I fold 
[Amy, the day I married her, was truth, after 
all.” 

| “What did you tell her?” 

“Do you not know? But I suppose she kept 
[her oath. I told her I was a monomaniac— 

I possessed of a desire to murder her. I told her 
the intensity of my love had begot that mad de¬ 
sire—that I dare not remain an instnnt with 
f her alone, lest I should plunge the fatal knife 
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into her heart. She fainted, poor little girl! < 
and that secret kept my other secret. A bubo j 
coaid impose oa that insipid little nonentity.” j 
“Poor Amy! You have been merciless to 
her, Isabel Vance!” j 

“Well, you can console her when I am gone, j 
I am beyond your power and hera. You would ’ 
llko to have hanged for murder, I dare say. 
Death will _uve you that trouble.” 

Amy slept, long and soundly. Tho sun shin¬ 
ing brilliantly on tho snow, the entrance of 
aunt Garry with the brcakfast-tray aroused her. 
She ate, refreshed by her deep sleep, and hur¬ 
ried to the sick-room. 

It was very, very still. Tho blinds wore still 
closed, the curtains still drawn. Mrs. Sterling 
moved softly about; Dr. John met her on the 
threshold. 

'“All 13 over,” he said. “She died at dawn 
this morning, almost without a struggle.” 

lie led her to the bed. Still, and rigid, and 
white, in the solemn majesty of death, lay Isa¬ 
bel Vance. More beautiful, perhaps, than she 
had ever been in life, the cold face looking like 
an exquisite face carved in marble. 

“It was given out that Gaston Dupree was 
dead, and, on the third day, ft stately procession 
left the gates of Blackwood. But in some way 


tho story leaked out, got whispered abroad, 
crept into the newspapers, warped and dis¬ 
torted, until John Sterling, for Amy’s sake, felt 
compelled to come out with the truth. Far and 
wide people talked of the wonderful tale, and 
doubted, and were amazed. It was the most 
unheard-of occurrence that hud ever trans¬ 
pired. 

Amy Earle left Blackwood, and Mrs. Ster- 
j ling with her. They took up their abode in 
New York until spring, living very retired, and 
preparing for a marriage and a long tour 
abroad. 

Early in May, Dr. John Sterling left his pa¬ 
tients in St. Jude’s for a very prolonged holi¬ 
day, and joined his mother in New York. And 
a week after, there was a quiet wedding; 
and Amy, for the third time, wore tho starry 
veil and orange wreath of a virgin bride, and 
| beenmo a blessed wife at last. 

They went abroad. Three years they spent 
| in Europe; then with a baby, and a Swiss nurse, 
; they returned home, and Blackwood Grange be- 
| came the happiest home in the State, 

Dr. John is a model, and a paragon of mar¬ 
ried perfection; and Amy Sterling is the bap- 
! piest little wife, and blossedest little mother in 
[ wide America. 
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